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CHAPTER ONE 


he door swung open sharply, confidently, and a 
tall broad-shouldered young man appeared on _ the 
threshold. His head reached nearly to the top of the door. 
The sun glittering through the frost-coated windows 
straight in his eyes made him blink and emphasized the 
rather heavy mould of his pale face. Thrusting his hands 
in the pockets of trousers folded into white felt boots, he 
cast an attentive, almost exultant glance over the labor- 
atory. 

The wind that burst in behind him ruffled his fair, 
brushed-back hair, flicked over papers on the desk of en- 
gineer Novikov, plucked a slippery crackling sheet of 
tracing paper out of Lonya Morozov’s hands and bil- 
lowed the white curtains in the windows. 

Morozov turned and shouted irritably: “Keep that 
door shut! It’s not summer!” 

His two assistants also turned—stumpy little electri- 
cian Petya Zaitsev, with curiosity, senior laboratory as- 
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sistant Sasha Zaslavsky, with annoyance. His plump, 
good-natured face creased in a frown as he ran his fingers 
through his stiff curly hair, striving to recover a lost 
train of thought. 

For over an hour they had been trying to discover the 
fault in an oscillograph that had come in for urgent re- 
pair. It was rather a complicated type of oscillograph 
for taking special measurements. Instead of the wavy 
line that should have appeared on the luminous white 
screen there was only a persistent green blob. Sasha 
heaved a sigh. He had almost got his finger on the trou- 
ble, and now the idea was gone.... 

Engineer Novikov was working at a desk opposite 
the testing bench. The new-comer closed the door un- 
hurriedly and was about to go up to him, but at that 
moment an elderly, stoop-shouldered man entered from 
the next room. 

“Look out!” Petya Zaitsev warned his neighbours 
quietly. “Krivitsky’s on the war path!” 

Even Lonya Morozov, considered a dare-devil by all 
the young workers in the laboratory, feared the sharp. 
malicious tongue of senior engineer Krivitsky. 

“Well’ll have to strip it,” Morozov said briefly, fold- 
ing the tracing paper. 

‘Another two days wasted,’ Sasha muttered. ‘Can’t 
we find the fault without that?” 

They were fed up with these repair jobs. No sooner 
had you finished one than there was another waiting for 
you. No organization. It was about time someone brought 
the matter up with Maya Ustinova. 

“The longest job of all,’ was Morozov’s comment on 
that suggestion. 

Meanwhile Krivitsky had stopped near Novikov’s 
desk and was looking enquiringly at the visitor. 

‘May I speak to Comrade Ustinova?” the new-comer 
asked. 
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“Comrade Ustinova is at a meeting of the trade- 
union committee.” 

‘‘What do you want to see her about?” Novikov asked, 
laying aside his pen. “Are vou from the district com- 
mittee?” 

“No, I... it’s a personal matter.” 

He spoke with hesitation, but calmly and for some 
reason rather cheerfully. His manner was not quite that 
of a chance caller. 

‘May I see your pass?” Krivitsky said. 

“Lobanov, Andrei Nikolayevich,”’ he read out, then 
shawed the pass to Novikov. The name meant nothing to 
either of them. 

“Will you wait a moment?” Novikov suggested. “‘Com- 
rade Ustinova should be back soon.” 

Lobanov sat down beside a desk labelled “Head of the 
Laboratory.” The desk was small and wedged between 
a cupboard and a bench. 

“TI wonder how Maya Konstantinovna is getting on 
up there,” said Novikov, watching Lobanov. “Our figures 
are absolutely watertight this time.” 

“Figures aren't everything,’ Krivitsky replied. His 
long gaunt face wore a perpetual sneer that had always 
disconcerted Novikov. 

‘“You’re just a hopeless sceptic.”’ 

“True words are never pleasant, pleasant words are 
never true,” said Krivitsky. “Are you ever going to test 
those fuses?” 

“No,” Novikov replied with relish. “I’ve been told to 
compile the instructions. I’d rather do that than test fuses 
all the time.” 

“Specially the penning of the last line ‘Compiled by 
Engineer Novikov,’ I suppose.” 

“Perhaps,” Novikov replied laughing and blew a piece 
of fluff off the sleeve of his well-pressed suit. “At any 
rate it’s more creative work.” 
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He was slim and rather elegant and there was some- 
thing attractive about his unaffected light-heartedness. 
Krivitsky smiled humourlessly. 

“Your love of compiling instructions is a good excuse 
for not troubling about anything else.” 

Novikov shrugged. He did not want to bandy words 
in the presence of a stranger. Both men glanced round 
again at Lobanov. He was sitting patiently with one leg 
over the other, making no attempt to conceal his interest 
in the laboratory and its staff. Novikov also survevec 
the laboratory, trying to see it with the eyes of a stranger. 

At this sunset hour the laboratory must look very fine 
indeed. The squares of transparent yellow amber, the 
blue indicator arrows, the panels with their reddish coils 
of copper wire, and the silvery condensers blazed vivid- 
ly in the wintry rays of the setting sun. Rolls of cable 
lined the shelves in a motley array of insulaling silk. 
Above them hung huge rectifier valves, their mirror-like 
surfaces reflecting the blue squares of the windows 
spanned by an orange ribbon of sunset. Spare parts, life- 
less as yet, without the connecting influence of thought, lay 
about everywhere on the low tables. There was a stale 
but pleasant smell of rosin, varnish, ozone, and oil in 
the air. This laboratory, like any ‘other, had its own 
peculiar smell. 

Novikov closed his eyes dreamily, trying to see him- 
self in this picturesque, business-like setting—a hand- 
some young scientist, bent over a desk littered with pa- 
pers, struggling in the throes of creative thought. 

Krivitsky was rummaging in an untidy heap of parts. 
He saw nothing picturesque about them. It was simply 
a pile of old junk where you could never find the thing 
you wanted. And the whole laboratory, with its low 
smoky ceiling, cumbersome old-fashioned benches, and 
rickety control panels, was cramped and uncomfortable. 

Noticing Krivitsky’s sneer, Novikov glanced anxious- 
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ly at his watch, went over to the laboratory chief’s desk, 
perched himself on the edge of it and lifted the telephone. 
There was a lot of noise in the laboratory. The gener- 
ators were humming and a grinding screech came from 
an electric drill in the next room. 

“Can you hear me, darling?” Novikov repeated into 
the receiver. “Nine sharp, Olga.... No, nine.” 

Covering the receiver with his hand, he shouted across 
the laboratory to Petya Zaitsev, “Petya, tell them to 
switch off that row.” 

Krivitsky went over to Morozov and asked him: “Well, 
how are things going?” 

Morozov thoughtfully adjusted the gold pen-clip in 
the pocket of his leather lumber jacket. The condenser 
was burnt out. It would have to be changed. 

His assistant, Sasha Zaslavsky, said: “This is the 
third time they’ve had a condenser go.... Perhaps some- 
thing needs changing in the circuit?” 

‘“*Something’!” Morozov mimicked. “‘That’s very bright 
of vou!” 

They argued. Krivitsky was silent. 

“Sorry to interrupt,’ Lobanov addressed them sud- 
denly. He had risen from his seat. “Do you mind if I 
have a look at it?” 

Morozov glanced unwillingly in his direction. 

“What is there to look at?” 

Lobanov smiled. His smile was tremendous; it cov- 
ered his whole face. 

“T’]] just have a fiddle with it.” 

“Fiddle away,’ Morozov consented with a glance at 
the senior engineer. ‘‘We’ve got to take it to pieces 
anvhow.” 

The visitor read the instructions on the panel, and 
for a minute or two they watched him adjusting the 
knobs. The green blob on the screen became elongated, 
then contracted into a hard bright point. 
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“It’s an oscillograph, not a television set, you know,’ 
Petya remarked sarcastically. 

“Do I?” Lobanov responded drily. “I don’t think it'll 
do much good just to change the condensers. The thing 
is to discover why they burn out.” 

Noticing Krivitsky’s ironic grin, Morozov asked with 
exaggerated respect: “You aren’t the designer of this 
oscillograph by any chance, are you?” 

The lads thought that was funny. A fellow who, by 
the look of things, had never seen an oscillograph before. 
trying to tell old hands what to do! 

Morozov turned to the senior engineer. “Shall | 
start now?” 

Krivitsky nodded. 

“Scarcely a scientific method of work,’ Lobanov said 
curtly, glancing at Krivitsky. An angry little fountain of 
wrinkles had spouted at the bridge of his nose, lining 
his high prominent forehead. 

“You see, the point is this,” Krivitsky began slowly. 
scratching his sharp, ill-shaven chin, “we keep to the 
rather primitive rule that it’s too late to study fire pre- 
vention when fire has broken out.” 

Morozov laughed explosively. Lobanov returned to 
his place and sat down with elbows resting on his knees 
and hands clasped. 

They switched off the apparatus and started to dis- 
mantle it. As he darted about with soldering tools and 
coils of wire, Petya watched Lobanov closely. 

“Deep in thought!” he informed his friends with mock 
wonder. “Must be at least an academician.” 

“Or at most a student,” Morozov retorted. They were 
busy people and the joke was appreciated with restrained 
smiles. 

“Either a student or a reporter,” Petya concluded. 
‘“They’re always poking their noses into other peorple’s 
business.” 
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A slim young woman walked quickly into the room. 
One felt that the smoothly-combed hair, the severe black 
costume, and even this quick, business-like walk were all 
part of a sincere and youthfully conscientious idea of 
what tne head of a laboratory should be. Yet, despite her 
efforts, the carefully planned effect was treacherously be- 
traved by childishly full lips and large grey eyes that 
cast a soft light on her smooth gentle face. 

“Cumrades,” she said loudly, “I congratulate vou. 
Qur laboratory has won the banner this month.” 

But having begun thus officially and solemnly, she 
gave in and smiled and, having smiled, broke into a 
laugh. The others looked at her and began to laugh too. 

Novikov hurriedly finished his telephone conversa- 
tion and, dropping the receiver, rubbed his hands cheer- 
hully. 

“Colossal!... Maya Konstantinovna, you must allot 
a certuin sum for a feast ol celebration.”’ 

Petva darted off into the workshop to announce the 
news. Two other men came in from the next room where 
the drill was screeching. 

“There’s somebody here to see you, Maya Konstanti- 
novna,’ Sasha Zaslavsky said, but he was interrupted 
with demands for information. 

“Aha, Krivitsky!” Novikov rejoiced. “What have you 
got to say now!” 

“Fame,” Krivitsky replied with a philosophical sigh. 
“Fame is not the sun, but merely a shadow.” 

Mava Konstantinovna turned on him severely but 
came face to face with Lobanov. 

“Oh, I’m sorry. What can I do for you?” She sat 
down at her desk. “People got so worked up there.... 
The heating engineers said.... I’m sorry,” she checked 
herself, then, turning to her staff again, with a smile, “I'll 
tell you all about it in a moment, when I’ve attended to 
this comrade.” 
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Everyone eyed Lobanov with impatience. 

“No, don’t bother, Ill wait,” he said. 

“It doesn’t matter. Now what did you want to see 
me about?” 

“T’ve been sent to you from the personnel depart- 
ment.” For some reason he appeared embarrassed. 

Krivitsky fixed him with a stare. 

Lobanov frowning rummaged in his pockets, obvious- 
ly displeased to have people standing round him, then 
handed a slip of paper to Maya Konstantinovna. 

Maya Konstantinovna read the paper for a long time. 
The smile faded from her face and her lips set in a firm 
line. The laboratory waited anxiously. It became very 
quiet, except for the screech of the drill in the next room. 

“Let me explain, comrades,’ Maya Konstantinovna 
‘said slowly, in a flat, expressionless voice. “This is the 
new head of the laboratory, Comrade Lobanov....”’ She 
glanced at the paper. “Andrei Nikolayevich.”’ 

Someone smirked incredulously, someone give a long 
whistle of surprise, someone hurriedly lit a cigareite. 
Then there was a long unpleasant silence. 

‘“Petya,’ said Maya Konstantinovna, ‘‘go and _ tell 
them to switch off that drill.” 

“But Maya Konstantinovna!... What about you?...” 
Novikov began lamely. 

Maya Konstantinovna forced a smile. 

“IT was only in charge temporarily, you know.” 

Yes, they knew she was a young engineer and there 
had been talk of finding a more responsible person to 
fill the post, but that had been going on for so long that 
everyone had ceased to take it seriously. Ustinova had 
been head of the laboratory for over a year and no one 
had ever thought.... 

‘When will you take over?” she asked in the same 
level voice. 
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Lobanov glanced round confusedly at the unwelcom- 
ing faces. 

“But I thought ... you'll still be practically in charge. 
I’ve got to have a look at things first... .” 

“No.” Ustinova shifted the papers on her desk and 
pushed the appointment slip away. “‘No, let me hand over 
to you tomorrow.” 

As Ustinova’s hostile determination increased, Loba- 
nov seemed to rid himself of his embarrassment. 

He stood up slowly; only a faint flush above the cheek- 
bones remained of the colour that had recently flooded 
his face. 

“T shall take over tomorrow then.” 

For a second, perhaps more, they stared hard at each 
other, both feeling hurt and misunderstood. 

“Good day, comrades,” said Lobanov. 

“Good day,” said Ustinova calmly; no one else an- 
swered Lobanov’s greeting. 


On leaving the laboratory, Andrei Lobanov mounted 
to the first floor and walked down one of the long pas- 
sages in the huge building of the Power Supply Manage- 
ment Board. 

The war had wrought havoc with the city’s electric- 
ity supply. No one, not even the electricians themselves, 
had imagined that in a mere two or three years they 
would succeed in restoring the smashed boilers, erect- 
ing the high-voltage pylons, repairing the mains, and 
inslalling the turbines. The network of underground 
cables had been broken in thousands of places by shells 
and bombs. The dismantled substations were mere empty 
brick boxes. 

Even the biggest factories were forced to work on a 
starvation diet of electricity. During peak-hours the con- 
troller had to switch off some of the factories altogether. 
Electricity was rationed, like bread, for every citizen. 
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The Minister himself assigned personally every kilometre 
of cable. 

Now that was all a thing of the past. The biggest 
power stations—Komsomolskaya, Oktyabrskaya, Les- 
naya, Priozernaya—had been restored and were work- 
ing at full strength. Electricity was still used economi- 
cally, but the shortage was over. 

Lobanov passed innumerable doors. The notices on 
them were an indication of the scale of this enormous 
establishment. From the kingdom of the heating system 
whose carefully insulated pipes supplied the houses ol 
the city with hot water and steam he came to the king- 
dom of high-tension lines. So that the city with its mil- 
lions of inhabitants could live, move, work day and night, 
without pause, flames roared in furnaces, engines hauled 
trainloads of peat and coal, steam hissed through boiler 
pipes. Turbine blades caught the power of distant rivers. 
And this invisible power was carried hundreds of kilo- 
metres by transmission lines. It flowed into the city from 
all sides, entering every house, blazing up into the bright 
light of electric lamps, bursting forth in the music of 
loud-speakers. It was the life of the cinema screen, the 
driving force of the loom, the speed of the tram. People 
were used to it. They noticed it no more than the healthy 
man notices the beating of his’ heart. Thousands upon 
thousands of people took part in the capturing of this 
power, distributed it, kept watch over its ceaseless 
activity. 

This building was the brain of all the stations, the 
transmission lines, the construction jobs, the repair de- 
pots—of the whole enormous complex system of power 
supply. 

Factory managers came here to arrange for electricity 
to be supplied to a new shop, a new building. Housewives 
—to enquire about their meters. House managers—to 
complain about low voltage. 
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From half-open doors floated the steady murmur of 
liundreds of voices, the clatter of typewriters, the jangle 
of telephones. Two girls were walking down the corri- 
dor in front of Andrei and he caught snatches of their 
conversation. | 

“... In the interval he asked me if I could help them 
out with some transformer oil.” 

“The blighter! Was that why he invited you?” 

“OF course. I left him on the spot.” 

“Left the theatre?” 

“Not likely. Went up into the gallery and saw the rest 
Gl the show.” 

“But what do they want with all that oil?” 

hones no joke having thousands of transformers to look 
alter!” 

Andrei suddenly imagined how many tanks of oil 
were consumed by the power plants. But at that moment 
is attention was diverted by the sight of a bespectacled 
gentleman with a heavy brief-case under his arm. 

“... It’s the only store in the whole district! We’ve 
installed refrigerators there. And what about the venti- 
lation?” 

“The district is still short of current, comrade,” the 
mai lie had shouted at replied despondently. “You will 
have to wait till next year, I’m afraid.” 

“Next year! But that’s absurd. Next year!” 

The conversation was taking place outside a door 
marked “New Lines Department.” Andrei realized the 
sense in which the words were meant but could not help 
smiling as he glanced at the department’s despondent 
representative. A pity there wasn’t really a department 
for giving you new lines of thought!... 

And suddenly this ambitious little notice shed a new 
light on his visit to the laboratory and his present jour- 
ney over the Board’s building. New events were begin- 
ning in his life. They had not begun very well, as a mat- 
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ter of fact. It had been a raw first meeting... hardly what 
he had expected.... But nothing terrible had happened. 
When he got down to business—that would be the time 
to see! They didn’t even know how to deal with an oscil- 
lograph.... 

He walked down the high-ceilinged corridors, climbed 
Stairs, passed through halls and glass-roofed galleries. 
Now he was no longer a mere observer, but a reconnais- 
Ssance scout. Every step was a discovery, every person 
he met might be his ally or opponent. 

Here at last was the technical department. Well, he 
had better go in and introduce himself. 


CHAPTER TWO 


The deserted room was wrapped in twilight. No noise 
came from the corridors; the telephones were silent; but 
still the two men sai there with something more to say, 
something fresh to see in each other. 

“So this is how you look now, Victor!” 

“How?” 

‘“Broadened out, more authority about you.” 

“And you're still getting taller. Looks as if you're 
aiming at becoming a high-tension pylon. What are vou 
after up there, Andrei, old chap?” 

They had not seen each other since graduation. As 
students they had been friends, although they had olten 
quarrelled, and in their final year had broken things off 
altogether. Then it had seemed their friendship was fin- 
ished for ever. Andrei Lobanov intended to stay on for 
post-graduate work. Victor Potapenko went into in- 
dustry. _ 

No one had been able to understand why Professor 
Odintsov had chosen Lobanov as a post-graduate stu- 
dent. Victor was considered the best student in the group. 
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The chief engineer of a big power station had said of 
his final thesis: 

“Potapenko’s diploma work is much more than a 
student’s diploma thesis. Our station has been given an 
exhaustive practical solution to an important engineer- 
ing problem.” 

The whole faculty was proud of Victor. The instruc- 
tors praised him in one voice and they had reason to. 
Study came easily to him. With Andrei it was quite dif- 
ferent. Andrei had a few favourite subjects, but he was 
interested only in the mysterious, contradictory sides 
even of them. The lecturer had only to say, “On this 
point, comrades, there are several different opinions; 
little research has been carried out in this field,” and An- 
drei would start delving into his books and staying 
behind in the laboratory of an evening. The unknown 
roused in him a wild feeling of protest, of insatiable 
curiosity. . 

Generally he had little success. The mysterious be- 
came utter mystery, and even when he achieved some 
results, he was unable to explain them. 

“Remember your discovery about the arcs?” Victor 
asked and they both laughed. 

It had happened after Professor Odintsov had let fall 
an unguarded phrase about the electric arc being ‘“‘the 
brightest source of light and the darkest spot so far in 
the theory of gas discharge.” 

Andrei had considered it his duty to go into the prob- 
lem forthwith. A blinding electric flame appeared in his 
hands. He stretched it, he blew on it, he put it in a mag- 
netic held. After a few days his eyes began to water, but 
he went on with his experiments. One day, having 
achieved an arc between mercury and carbon, he dis- 
covered that the mercury in the jar had bubbled up and 
was rising in a violet cone under the carbon. He changed 
the poles and the mercury formed a hollow under the 
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carbon. What could this mean? He went to the library and 
looked through the basic works on the electric arc. Not a 
word could he find about such a phenomenon. Then he 
decided that he had discovered something new and im- 
portant. Why it was important, he did not yet know. Per- 
haps a motor could be built on this principle? Or a pump? 
There was no time to think of such details. He rushed 
back to the laboratory and switched on again. It was 
something that no one had seen before him. What a mar- 
vellous feeling! 

He must tell somebody about it at once, or he would 
burst with happiness. He took a bus to the hostel. 

‘Get your clothes on!” he shouted from the doorway. 
“Victor, Kostya, it’s a discovery. Come to the labor- 
atory.”’ 

Both Victor and Kostya were used to Andrei’s sudden 
enthusiasms; it was not easy to get them out of bed. 

“You pitiful worms.... Can’t you understand? It’s a 
discovery!” Andrei gasped out. “Of course, it happened 
by chance. But everything great happens by chance.” 

“What modesty,” said Kostya. 

Next day the three of them invited Professor Odintsov 
to come to the laboratory. The violet flame appeared on 
the dull surface of the mercury. 

‘See the bump there?” Andrei asked breathlessly. 

“Yes...what about it?’ Odintsov asked rather 
harshly. 

Oblivious to his tone, Andrei explained: “I discovered 
that yesterday, quite by chance.” 

“The same phenomenon was discovered by Alexander 
Ivanovich Shpakovsky in 1856,”’ Odintsov replied drily. 
He eyed the deflated Andrei and without a trace of pity 
added: “Chance aids those who know what they seck.” 

“A knock-out blow,” Victor declared when Odintsov 
had left. “1856—you’re just a bit late.” 

“Go to hell!’ Andrei said uncertainly. 
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“And he’s got the nerve to slang us! After disgracing 
the whole group.... You’re a fine Archimedes!” 

“As if it mattered all that much! At any rate, you’re 
observant,’ Kostya Isayev comforted him. “Keep your 
chin up. But you have spoilt your eyes, and that does 
matter.” 

And he walked the subdued and gloomy Andrei off to 
an eve hospital. 

There had been many such “discoveries.” The fail- 
ures stung Andrei but were quickly forgotten. He en- 
joyed research for its own sake. He doubted, he tested, 
he {hought up all kinds of experiments, he added coil 
alter coil to the electromagnet, he changed the thickness 
of the wire, he changed everything that could be changed 
and produced a formula with his own brain. It came out 
exactly as it was in the book—a great long multi-decker. 
Every figure, every sign was there, not only on paper but 
on his hands, in the form of cuts and burns. They lived 
in the leaping needles of measuring instruments, never 
to be forgotten. 

The exams came round and there were many subjects 
that Andrei only scraped through. Andrei was no model 
student. Neither was Victor. He certainly did not distin- 
ouish himself by perseverance, but he had a knack of 
picking things up quickly. Somehow everything he put 
his hand to succeeded in a neat cheerful fashion. He did 
not boast of his ability; everyone liked him and was sur- 
prised that Odintsov preferred Lobanov. 

The task that Odintsov set Andrei as the subject ol 
his diploma thesis was mainly theoretical. Victor would 
come back from the station, tired and dirty, and find An- 
drei in bed with a book. 

“Feet up again, slacker!” he would say irritably. 

They cooled towards each other. 

Victor felt slighted by Odintsov’s choice. As a matter 
of fact Victor had never intended to stay on for post- 
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oraduate work, but the preference shown to Lobanov had 
stung his pride. 

They were going out with two girl students from the 
Teachers’ Training College. Victor with Liza, Andrei 
with Rita. One day Victor started making fun of Andrei 
in front of the girls. 

“Of course, carrying Odintsov’s bag and_ pointer 
about for him isn’t very hard work and you don’t get 
your hands dirty,” he said maliciously. ““Engineer—that’s 
a bit too low for you. But we aren’t out for fame, my boy. 
We're going to work.” 

They quarrelled. 

At the end-of-course party, when all of them were 
gathered at the hostel, Victor proposed a toast. 

“Well, chaps,” he said with a challenging glance at 
Andrei, “‘let’s drink to our starting work at last. Let’s 
drink to the stations we are sent to becoming the best in 
the country!” 

Andrei felt ashamed. His comrades were going to 
work, they were discussing and comparing their new 
jobs, making guesses about how they would be received 
there. Only he was staying behind to study. And despis- 
ing himself for his false shame, he stood up and, grip- 
ping a glass in his fist, pronounced something muddled 
and boring about science and about conceited ignor- 
amuses who considered study was over as soon as they 
got their diplomas. 

Most of the group, to be frank, were pretty tired ol 
studying. They were even sorry for Andrei. But his 
clumsy toast in honour of science was taken up as 
inanimously as Victor's. 

Kostya Isayev’s comment, however, was worth re- 
membering: “Stop yapping at each other, chaps. The 
earth’s round and we’re bound to meet again as long 
as our paths are straight.” 
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Kostya had been right. The earth was round. Fate had 
brought Victor and Andrei together again. 

In the years that followed, Victor had made swift prog- 
ress. Articles over his signature appeared more and 
more frequently in magazines and newspapers. He spoke 
at conferences and became known as an important en- 
gineer. A year ago he had been appointed head of the 
technical department at the Power Supply Management 
Board. But Andrei, returning to post-graduate studies 
after the war, had only recently finished his thesis. 

They had not expected such a happy reunion. Only 
the best side of things was remembered. Both men had 
matured and changed, and it was interesting for both 
to see each other again. Neither of them thought of the 
old quarrel. After all, there had been real liking between 
them. The three of them—Victor, Andrei, and Kostva— 
had spent some of the best years of their lives in that 
little room in the hostel reeking of cheap cigarettes, sau- 
sage, and boot polish. In summer it was stuffy, in winter 
thev would take turns to sleep in the bed nearest the 
radiator. 

You mav forget what you learned, you may forget 
your teachers, but can you ever forget those with whom 
you studied, those whom you told of your first love, those 
with whom you shared your last ruble and your dreams 
of the future! 

Here, then, was the future of which they had dreamed. 
And vet it still seemed that the most important was to 
come. 

“Yes, old chap, we were young once, daft and lovable 
as voung calves,” said Victor. He glanced at his watch 
with a start. “Oh, I’m late for supper. Come along with 
me,’ he suggested. “You won't be sorry.” 

Andrei agreed. After the reception he had been given 
in the laboratory his meeting with Victor seemed like a 
change of fortune. He no longer felt alone in his new 
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surroundings. There was an old friend and comrade at 
his side on whom he felt he could rely. 

Andrei stood up, stretching himself, and for the first 
time looked round at the room. Lines of desks stretched 
from wall to wall. Victor’s was distinguishable from the 
rest only by its array of telephones. 

“But you're chief of a department, why haven’t you 
got an office of your own?” 

“For one thing, there’s no office available,” Victor 
smiled, pulling on his coat, “‘and for another, I like to be 
with people all the time and know what they’re doing. 
It’s more efficient somehow.” 

“Hanged if I should be able to manage like that,” 4n- 
drei said with frank envy in his voice. “I’ve got used to 
having things quiet, I can’t think with a noise going on 
all round. But I don’t suppose you have much time to 
think anyway,” and he nodded at the heap of papers that 
Victor was cramming into his drawer. 

wv ictor gave a short laugh and banged the drawer 
shut. 

“Don’t worry, when you’ve been working with us for a 
bit, you'll get used to everything—the papers and the 
noise.” 


It was Liza who opened the door to them. Andrei 
could not believe it. Liza? He recognized her at once, 
although he had not seen her since the end-of-course 
party when he and Victor had quarrelled. This was in- 
deed a day of reunions. Victor was weak with laughter. 

Andrei glanced round at him, then again fixed his eyes 
on Liza, utterly bewildered. 

“What on earth brought you here, Liza>”’ 

‘Sheer chance,” Victor gasped out, still laughing. “I’m 
as surprised as you are.” 

Liza seized Andrei’s hand and dragged him to the hall- 
stand. | 
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“Not all young men are so shy,” she whispered, hint- 
ing at something intimate and memorable to them both. 

He spun her round, inspecting her from all sides. 

“You haven’t changed a bit, Liz.” 

“That’s what you think. It’s simply that we're all get- 
ting old together and don’t notice the difference.” 

“How are you getting on now?” 

“Married, you see. Where did you two find each other? 
What are you doing? Are you married?” 

“No, bachelor.” He glanced keenly at Liza, about to ask 
something, but at that moment Victor called them from 
the dining-room. 

While Liza was laying the table, Victor showed Andrei 
over the flat. It was new, with a smell of paint about it, 
and the furniture had not yet acquired the look of being 
there by right. Victor slid open soundless glass-panelled 
doors, This was his study. Book-shelves lining the walls. 
The last word in television sets. A daylight reading 
lamp. It buzzed a bit, but that only made the room more 
COSY. 

And the wall cupboards, the bathroom with a shower, 
the bedroom! Yes, it was a very nice flat. 

A three-year-old girl was sleeping in the nursery. The 
maid was putting to bed a little boy just like Victor— 
the same round face and mischievous dark eyes. On see- 
ing Andrei, he frowned and held out a little cupped hand. 

“My name’s Andrei.” 

“Mine’s Vova.” 

“Do you go to school?” 

“I’m in Class Two.” 

After that grown-ups usually asked what marks you 
were ectting, but this big tall man suddenly said with 
great conviction: 

“The worst thing in Class Two is singing.” 

“So’s spelling.” 
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‘“That’s right,” agreed Andrei solemnly. 

Victor piloted Andrei into the kitchen. 

He made Andrei turn taps, feel curtains, inspect the 
refrigerator. It was a process that Andrei soon found 
boring. He began to feel that he was expected not only 
to praise but to envy. Reproaching himself for being over- 
suspicious, he enquired sympathetically about the acous- 
tics. 

‘We're in a spot there,” Victor confessed. “You can 
hear everything from upstairs and downstairs.” 

He was so depressed about it, you would have thought 
it was a reflection on himself. 

The only thing that Andrei found to envy was Victor’s 
library. He returned to the study and glued his eyes on 
the book-shelves, fingering the covers of the neatly ar- 
ranged volumes. The library contained all the latest 
books on electrical engineering. It was rather surprising 
to see the way the books were arranged—according to 
size. How on earth could you find the book you wanted! 

“That’s Liza’s work,” Victor grinned, noticing An- 
drei’s surprise. 

Andrei pulled down Odintsov’s latest book, a slim blue 
volume. There was an interesting passage in it where 
the old man solved a difficult problem in switch construc- 
tion that had once troubled Andrei and Victor. Did Victor 
agree with him? 

“Oh yes,” Victor frowned. “As a matter of fact I never 
sot down to it. I’ve been waiting for a spare minute.” 

At first Andrei felt indignant for Odintsov’s sake. What 
hopes the old man had put into this book! He had been 
sure it was so badly needed by the practical men, and 
Victor didn’t even.... But then Andrei felt sympathetic. 
So Victor was really snowed under, couldn’t even find 
the time in the course of a whole year to read his own 
professor’s book. 
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Andrei suddenly felt ashamed of his momentary dislike. 
What did it matter anyway? Books weren’t everything. 

When she looked into the study, Liza found them roll- 
ing on the floor. Puffing and grunting, they were wres- 
tling as they used to in the hostel when their brains were 
dazed with diagrams and argument. 

“He's tickling me, Liza!’ Andrei shouted. “It’s against 
the rules!” 

Victor got astride of Andrei and grunted. 

“Rules, eh! Rules are only for weaklings.” 

Liza dragged them to the table. Her hands fluttered 
over the table-cloth and there was a constant laughing 
admiration of Andrei in her eyes. She made him tell her 
what he had been doing with himself all this time. 

Like many an ex-serviceman, Andrei willingly related 
how he had frozen in the trenches on the Leningrad 
front, how he had taken part in the storming of Goer- 
ine’s castle, how he had ridden across a burning bridge 
on the outside of a tank. 

He would have related more, but he noticed (or was 
it his fancy?) that Victor had lost interest. Perhaps it 
didn't sound very good really, all this: “I was at the front 
while you stayed in the rear.” After all, every man had 
his pride—and this was in front of Liza too. 

But about his post-graduate studies there was nothing 
to tell. Passed his exams, then wrote a thesis. Chose a 
theoretical subject. Just what you’d expect really. 

Victor eyed him quizzically. “Get any good reviews?” 

Andrei blushed. 

“I’m a swine, Vic. I quite forgot, there was a very good 
review from your department. Praise wasn’t the word 
for it.” 

Victor rubbed his hands. 

“So it helped, eh? I must admit I thought you'd drop 
in to see me. I’d have fixed you up with a couple more 
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of the same. But you couldn’t get down off that pedestal 
of yours, you old ass.” 

“Yes, we just sneeze at you, production men.” 

Raising his glass and looking up at the light through 
iis misty glow, Andrei suddenly became pensive. A still- 
ness Settled on the room. They all felt they were thinking 
of the same thing. It was a good feeling and rather sad. For 
a moment youth had returned and taken a place at their 
table. Now, in the eyes of maturity, it looked darned good. 

Andrei glanced at Victor and Liza and remembered 
how the four friends had been walking down the embank- 
ment one summer evening. Liza, her hair done in a funny 
little fringe, was wearing a plain-cotton frock and ankle 
socks. Victor was thin and lively, and on the lapel of his 
short skimpy jacket he had five badges—four for srort 
and a Komsomol badge. What things you remembered 
sometimes! Victor had a baritone in those days ana he 
was singing a students’ song: 

Why live in the old-fashioned way 
Of eating three meals a day 
And using a bed to rest your head! 


And Rita, Rita had joined in with her wonderful voice. 

‘Well, here’s to our reunion!” Victor’s deep bass broke 
the silence. . 

Andrei started. 

“To our reunion,” he echoed and the vision faded. 

Victor grunted and dabbed his lips with a napkin. 

“Rita’s in town, she came back from the Urals about 
two months ago. Did you know?” he said. 

“Ts she?... You haven’t heard anything from Kostya, 
have you?” 

“He’s working for the Central Committee. Did vou 
know, Liza, Andrei’s been appointed head of our labo- 
ratory?” 
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“How did that happen, Andrei?” 

“TI asked for the job myself.” 

Victor shook his head disbelievingly. 

“Stop kidding now. I bet they wanted to send you out 
into the wilds somewhere.” 

Andrei had been expecting that question ever since 
they had met. 

“Odintsov intended keeping me for the faculty. I] refused. 
You see,” Andrei scratched the tip of his nose and 
Liza jaughed at the familiar gesture, “I’ve got an idea 
about a certain gadget and this is the only place where 
it can be worked out.” 

Victor refilled their glasses. 

“Never mind, if you don’t want to tell us you needn't,” 
he said indulgently. “Whatever the reason, I’m glad to be 
working with you.” 

Andrei put a piece of sausage back on his plate. 

“You don’t believe me?” 

“Just tell me this, why did you take up post-graduate 
work?” 

“Why? To study science.” 

“Where? Here?” Victor’s black eyes twinkled derisively 
at Andrei. “That is something new! Engineers in industry 
write theses and go away to institutes to study science. 
And they do the right thing. That’s what institutes and 
academies are for. But here, if you please, we have An- 
drei Lobanov, who has spent all his life within the walls 
of an institute and now thinks he has simply transferred 
himself to another research laboratory. You’re very naive, 
my lad, you don’t know the iron laws of production.” 

“What's production got to do with me! I’m not going 
to be involved in your production.” 

“The light-mindedness of the fellow!”’ Victor burst out. 

“If you'd only asked my advice before taking such a 
step.” 
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‘What a terrible mistake!” Andrei said. “Why, a inan 
who knows theory can solve your great mysteries in no 
time.” 


“Just a minute!” Victor smiled ironically. ‘Let me 
bring you down to earth, Comrade Utopian. Do you know 
what you'll be doing? A cable breaks somewhere—find 
out where and why. Some drunken electrician or other 
mixes up the wiring—it’s your job to get to the bottom 
of it. Repair the instruments. Test the insulators, and be 
quick about it, or the head of the technical department, 
yours truly, will be out on the war path after you. Ar- 
gue with the supply agents, make up the reports and 
memorandums. That’s our science for you.” 

Andrei’s face darkened. 

“But I heard your laboratory was at the top of ithe 
tree.” 

“It’s a first-class laboratory, I’ve seen to that. But, my 
dear chap, it’s a production laboratory, not a research 
laboratory. They’re fine lads there, no side about thein. 
If anything goes wrong, they'll always help you out. 
We’ve got our own way of doing things. The number of 
times I’ve asked professors for help! Down they come, 
envelop everything in their scientific fog and can’t even 
understand the simplest things. They play about with 
their formulas and you do the job yourself after them, by 
experience and intuition.” 

“Go along, you old boaster,” said Liza. 

“Nothing to boast about.” Victor shook his head. ‘What 
are we? Beasts of burden. And you—you're the drivers. 
Don’t be offended, old chap, but that’s what happens most 
of the time. I collected some material on regulating, gave 
it to someone to have a look at, and those scientist chaps 
just stuck it in their book. Didn’t even mention my name, 
the cream-skimmers!”’ 

To avoid a quarrel they drank another glass. Andrei 
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took a surreptitious glance at Liza. She seemed to be en- 
joying their noisy argument. She was even egging them 
on and listening to them attentively, her chin resting on 
her small clenched hand. 

“I’m not a bit offended,” Andrei said calmly. “I’ve 
come here to work out a new apparatus. And I shall elbow 
off these administrative burdens of yours for all I’m 
worth. Otherwise, you’re quite right, Victor, this perpet- 
ual routine can suck you down.” 

So that was it! He, Victor, was occupied with routine 
and Andrei had come to do a serious job of work? No, 
dear comrade, the work Victor’s doing is the work that 
matters. Maybe it isn’t so striking, maybe there’s no 
llashiness about it and very little fame, but that modest 
spade-work also demands specialized knowledge. Yes, we 
are spade-workers, but we produce light and pcower, not 
just printed works. 

Andrei moved his plate away sharply. 

“T didn’t come here for the sake of fame.” 

Victor felt his fund of goodwill towards Andrei ebbing 
rapidly. 

Keeping a rein on himself, he said: “I’m afraid you 
won't get anywhere. When I tried to make a name for 
mysel! out of science, I had to burn the midnight oil.” 

“You don’t now?” Andrei sneered. 

Liza made a deep line on the table-cloth with the edge 
of her glass. 

“I’ve made my choice. Everyone does. And I must say, 
when you’re busy on a job, you’ve not much time for 
philosophizing.” 

‘Tf il doesn’t work out, I’ll leave,” said Andrei. “In any 
case I mean to have a go at doing some science during 
the daytime.”’ 

“Where? At our place?” Victor asked again in a pity- 
ing tone. 
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“Yes, at our place,” Andrei replied. 

And for the first time Victor actually realized that An- 
drei would from now on be working with him. In his busi- 
ness-like way, he at once reckoned up all the “pros” and 
“cons” and estimated the new balance of forces created 
by Andrei’s arrival. He pictured the impractical Andrei 
with his lack of working experience placed in the complex 
conditions of the laboratory. It would be rather hard for 
his old friend, now incidentally, not only an old friend, 
but a colleague, and a subordinate to boot. In plain terms 
it wasn’t much of an acquisition for the laboratory. Al- 
though his scientific degree sounded well. Rather more 
impressive than the young, inexperienced engineer Maya 
Ustinova. True, she was an efficient person. Conscien- 
tious. But you couldn’t have a woman in charge of the 
laboratory. Anyhow the Ministry didn’t ratify the ap- 
pointment. At least, Andrei was better than someone else. 
He’d plug away at his apparatus.... 

“We'll have to marry you off, Andrei,” said Liza, to 
fill a rather unpleasant gap in the conversation. “You're 
just ripe for it now, with your degree.” 

Andrei forced a smile. The conversation with Victor 
had shaken him, and even as he answered Liza he was 
thinking whether it might not be better to return to the 
institute while there was still time. 

“All right, don’t look so down in the mouth,” said Vic- 
tor loudly. “If you’ve made up your mind, I won’t stand 
in your way. You needn’t worry about Ustinova. As soon 
as you find your feet, we'll move her somewhere eclse. 
That’s a trifle, we can manage that. Dolgin, my assistant, 
will look after you. The laboratory is a _ well-running 
mechanism, we'll give you all the facilities you need. Sit 
there and get on with your inventing.” 

Andrei clapped Victor on the shoulder. Here was a 
friend, a real friend. 
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“That’s just what I was hoping for. The laboratory 
won't take much of my time. Listen, you two,” his green- 
ish eyes brightened again, “I’m just itching to get work- 
ing on that apparatus. If you only knew... .” 

“What is it?” Liza asked, pouring tea. 

“It's for detecting faults in transmission lines. That’s— 
well, it’s my dream!” 

Once more they were gay and noisy. When Andrei felt 
happy, he gave no one any peace, winking and nudging 
and waving his huge hands. 

Everything was turning out beautifully, it was just 
what he had hoped for. 

A flush crept into Victor’s finely chiselled face. His 
black eyes gleamed moistly under their long lashes. 

He’s a handsome devil, Andrei thought, bubbling with 
affection. It’s going to be fine! Friendship and argument 
again, just what I needed! 

Slightly merry, Victor started telling them about his 
work. His voice was warm and confiding. 

“It’s grand being in charge of things, Andrei, you 
know. Every minute you’ve got that feeling of being use- 
ful in life. A lot of people are afraid of responsibility— 
rubbish! That just makes me laugh. You feel yourself 
trusted. Without you the wheels won’t go round. There's a 
decision to make—you’re the one and only person who 
can make it. You’ve got all the answers and secrets.... 
Why, you need a mind like an encyclopaedia. You've got 
to decide things instantaneously. Now it’s a building job, 
scaffolding, foundations, all that sort of thing, now 
you've got to put in new furnaces, now they send you a 
bad load of peat....” 

How interesting, how interesting, Andrei thought. 

“And behind all these things there are people, people 
with different characters. Someone needs to earn more 
money—no good talking to him about ideals.... Some- 
one’s jealous, someone else is looking out for a chance to 
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do the dirty on a pal. There are some who take bribes, 
yes, just like in Chekhov. You still come across that. 
People gossip about each other. Everyone’s satisfied with 
his own abilities, you know, and dissatisfied with his 
position. Or there’s your supply agent who only gets 
what’s hard to get and not what’s needed.... Or perhaps 
you've got a good engineer, but he’s fond of the bottle— 
how can you trust him to work on high voltage? Just try 
and unravel it all. Notice every word, every glance, or 
the next day you'll have a shower of complaints about 
you up at the district committee, or the city committee. 
You’re the man who has to answer, and answer with your 
reputation and your Party membership card. It’s psycliol- 
ogy, technology, and a thousand other things rolled into 
one. You've got to be a serpent and a lion—and as tough 
as a girder.” 

“But I must admit,” Andrei smiled, ‘it gives me the 
creeps to think how I’m going to start. When I came in 
for the first time today, I felt everyone was against me. 
There are fifty people in that laboratory. And I’ve never 
been in charge of anything before.’ 

Liza was looking bored and Andrei felt guilty about 
something. 

“You'll soon learn to be in charge,” Liza said. ‘‘That’s 
easy. You've got an experienced adviser here.” She nod- 
ded at Victor. — 

“No chief enjoys any authority in his own family,” 
Victor remarked, lighting a cigarette. 

Had Andrei imagined it, or was there an undertone of 
irritation in Victor’s voice ?... Had they quarrelled? He 
did not want to think about it. And Victor was right— 
life was complicated, even without the things a woman 
could do to it. Plenty of beauty in life, but there was dirt 
too. Victor was a grand fellow.... 

He swelled with respect for Victor. Victor had grown 
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up wonderfully. You could feel he was a skilful, enthu- 
siastic leader. The ability to lead was a science. 

Andrei began to feel pleasantly dizzy. 

He said: “You're on the road to becoming a minister, 
old chap.” 

“And I’m going to stay on it,” Victor agreed. ‘Where 
do they get their ministers from? Just stick to me, An- 
drei. Don’t listen to other people.” 

Liza’s nostrils quivered, but she said nothing. 

Andrei was becoming more and more amused by Vic- 
tor’s patronizing manner. Victor even lighted his ciga- 
rettes with a grand air—tapping them on his elegant 
cigarette-case and carelessly tossing away the burnt mat- 
ches. He spoke quietly, slowly, confident that every word 
would be listened to with attention. 

“Let lim do as he likes,” Andrei said peacefully. “Don’t 
be cross, Liza, he just wants to show off a bit in front 
of vou. Besides, the chap deserves it....” 

“You're both a pair of drunkards,” Liza exclaimed 
with a laugh, ‘‘and boasters too. We'd better sing some- 
thing instead.” 

They sang old students’ songs. No one could remem- 
ber the words properly and they made up all kinds of 
silly things as they went along. In a rich tipsy bass Vic- 
tor ended every couplet with the refrain: 


Come, old man, you’ve had your shirking, 
Now it’s time you started working. 


“Remember?” Victor said with a wink and _ they 
laughed over the affair of the cold pies they had heated 
up on rheostats. 

Taking advantage of a moment when Victor was away 
from the table, Andrei asked, not looking at Liza: “Is 
that true?... Rita is back?” 

“Want her telephone number?” She wrote the number 
on a scrap of newspaper and pushed it into Andrei’s 
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pocket. Andrei suddenly fell silent and conversation at 
the table showed clear signs of exhaustion. 

When they were saying good-bye, Liza squeezed his 
hand tightly. 

“You'll come round often, won’t you?” 

Only as he went down the stairs and remembered her 
voice and the sudden unnatural brightness in her eyes 
did he realize that it was not mere politeness, but an ur- 
gent and somehow anxious plea. 


As he got into bed Victor said to Liza: “I’m sorry for 
him. Lost so many years and now he’s no further than 
where I started from. And not a.word to say for himself. 
Study’s dried him up.” 

He wanted Liza to sympathize and understand what a 
burden he was taking on himself by protecting Andrei, 
then he would have talked to her about the laws of friend- 
ship, about the liking he had for Andrei. But Liza made 
no reply. She was lying with her back to Victor and it 
was impossible to tell whether she was asleep or not. 


CHAPTER THREE 


Post-graduate work had convinced Andrei that what 
mattered was not whether he would write a successlul 
thesis, but whether he would succeed in becoming a scien- 
tist. He had learned consistency and patience; he had 
learned to enjoy unrewarding rough work; he had learned 
to battle with despair and set-backs, when everything 
seemed lost. Sometimes, when the result of all his eiforts 
hung on a thread and he felt utterly powerless to find 
a solution, he would question the very necessity of what 
he was doing. 

He would seek consolation from Odintsov. The answer 
would be merciless and maddeningly naive: “Just do 
that experiment once again.” And wherever there 
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might have been an easier path, he would point out the 
hardest. | 

“Give it to a glass-blower? He knows how to do it al- 
ready, you have a try yourself. It’s no good having only 
the head of a scientist. You’ve got to have his hands as 
well.” 

And Andrei would repeat the experiment again and 
again, blowing up glass bulbs for his lamps, drawing 
the finest threads of quartz, soldering this, gluing that. 

“Very often it requires more skill to handle a piece of 
brass than to work out a whole research plan,” Odintsov 
would say, stretching his swollen, rheumatic fingers. 

There was no limit to the old man’s demands. No 
sooner had Andrei mastered one calculation than Odin- 
tsov would set him another. 

“Not bad,” he would say indifferently. “But you’ve 
got to find out its theoretical basis.” 

For two weeks Andrei would work out the theory of the 
calculation. The result would be a thick note-book of forty 
pages. Odintsov would check through it, sometimes drop- 
ping a word of praise. Odintsov’s praise was expressed 
in the following manner: 

“Well, now you seem to have got that clear. That’s 
the main thing. But this hasn’t anything to do with your 
subject, of course.” 

‘How do you mean?” Andrei would ask in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Mention the result in the notes,’ Odintsov would ad- 
vise impassively, and from the whole note-book Andrei’s 
thesis would gain a note of precisely three lines. 

A dry abruptness had become part of Odintsov’s nature, 
along with his habit of sermonizing, as he himself had 
dubbed the talks he gave his pupils. On such occasions 
he would speak in a rather flowery style which, though 
somewhat old-fashioned, possessed a wonderful charm 
for youth. 
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“The great scientists achieved their outstanding re- 
sults not only because they thought correctly, but because 
they thought a lot, and because they destroyed a lot of 
what they thought without trace. No matter what hopes 
blaze up within you, beware of bargaining with your con- 
science. In science, besides creating, it is important to be 
able to destroy.” 

Time was running out, but Odintsov would not retreat 
a step from his programme. At times Andrei felt the old 
man was deliberately picking holes in him. After all, it 
was a thesis for a Candidate’s, not a Doctor’s degree. 

‘‘My business is not to make you a Candidate,” Odin- 
tsov would answer stubbornly, “but a scientist.” 

It was a hard school. Andrei was out of his depth in 
contradictory theories. Every book turned out to be a trap 
into which he floundered. Then he got tangled up in ex- 
perimental data. Several times Andrei felt an urge to 
drop his thesis and get a job. His friends in the faculty 
merely laughed at his threats. 

In the course of the work a series of complex and ex- 
pensive experiments had to be performed. The institute 
laboratory had neither the equipment nor the funds for 
it. It was then that Odintsov decided on a step he 
had been very reluctant to take; he went to see the chief 
engineer of the Management Board and suggested that 
they should conclude an agreement by which the insti- 
tute should perfect an apparatus for detecting breaks in 
electric cables. The work was connected with the subject 
of Andrei’s thesis. 

One had to know Odintsov’s relations with the man- 
agement of the power supply system to appreciate his 
action. 

At one time he had attempted to introduce certain auto- 
matic devices at the stations. Being an abrupt, undiplo- 
matic sort of man, he soon quarrelled with the Manage- 
ment Board, went to the Ministry, wasted about two 
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weeks in wailing-rooms, wrote seven letters and appli- 
cations, and came to the conclusion that it would take 
him over a year to settle the matter. 

“In that time I could have been inventing something 
else,’ he said. “Perhaps I have the patience and the skill 
to deal with them” (Odintsov considered himself a subtle 
diplomat), “but you can’t expect every scientist to take so 
much trouble over getting his ideas adopted.” 

He began to avoid contact with people in production, 
particularly the Power Supply Management Board. Re- 
quests for advice?—certainly. Introduction of new appa- 
ratuses?—very sorry, we can’t help you. And now for 
the first time this rule had been broken, for Lobanov’s 
sake. Frowning, Odintsov told them of his visit to the 
chief engineer. 

“Took me a whole hour to persuade them. Before you 
can perfect anything, you’ve got to work out the general 
principles. Don’t ycu agree with me? But they have their 
own way of looking at things—we don’t need principles, 
what we want is an apparatus. So I put it to them: do 
you think an apparatus will just spring up in the middle 
of a desert? Maybe it won’t, they say, but who’s going 
to give us the money for irrigation? Anyhow I fixed it 
up in the end,” he concluded wearily. 

Fulfilling the contract would take a lot of time; on the 
other hand, the abstract arguments in Lobanov’s thesis 
would acquire an indestructible core of experimental 
data. 

The faculty was preparing for the spring exams; the 
students were taking their preliminary tests until late in 
the evening; in fact there was not a minute to spare. Nev- 
ertheless Zoya Kryuchkova, the junior lecturer, and the 
laboratory assistants managed to help Andrei with his 
experiments. 

After carrying out a few tests, Andrei suddenly 
stopped work. For three days he did not show himself in 
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the institute. On the fourth, late in the afternoon, he went 
to see Faleyev, the Party organizer, and asked him to 
call a meeting of the Party group. 

“Look here, I’ve got tickets for the cinema,” said Zova. 
‘“What’s up?” 

“Character building,’ Faleyev replied with a _ bleak 
smile. “How does that suit you?” 

He already knew the truth. After his first experiments, 
Andrei had reached the conclusion that both the appara- 
tus and the method of work that the faculty had contract- 
ed to perfect were out of date. The latest achievements of 
radio-location had made possible a fundamentally new 
method of tracing cable faults. The idea was not his own. 
It had been suggested by a number of Moscow scientists. 
He had merely convinced himself that it was correct 
while testing the old method. Naturally, he could not 
think of tackling the new process at present. But then, 
had he the right to waste time on an apparatus that was, 
in his opinion, obsolete, merely for the sake of using 
the equipment and the money to produce data for his 
thesis? 

“How can I paint up this rubbish with one hand and 
write in my thesis with the other that the stuff ought to 
be thrown out on the scrap heap? Is that what I’m sup- 
posed to do?” Andrei’s voice was very loud, as if he want- 
ed to shout someone down. “We must tell the electricity 
supply people that we won't perfect their method. It’s no 
good at all compared with radar.” 

As he listened to Andrei, Faleyev for some reason 
started thinking of himself. Tomorrow he would be forty. 
He had been teaching at the institute for fifteen years. 
He was a lecturer and a member of the Scientists’ Club. 
His life had run a smooth, peaceful course. He had kept 
up with the literature appearing in his field, rewritten 
his lectures every year. The students liked him for his 
clear, precise delivery and his ability to make something 
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beautiful out of a demonstration. In his spare time he 
studied the theory of regulation problems and had pub- 
lished several articles on the subject. It gave him satis- 
faction to achieve a neat solution to some involved prob- 
lem. But of late this quiet, uneventful life had begun to 
irk him. 


And now, as he listened to Andrei, he suddenly felt an 
intense envy of Andrei’s misfortune. Yes, his misfortune. 
He, too, wanted to suffer, to seek, to lay awake at nights, 
wrestling with some important and difficult problem, and 
to have everyone around him asking anxiously, ‘Well, 
Faleyev, how much longer?” 

It was nearly dark. They did not put the light on. Out- 
side, in the park, rain fell in a depressing drizzle. Faleyev 
asked if there were any proposals. 

“That the faculty should refuse to go on with the work 
under this contract,” said Andrei. 

In the dim light it was difficult to make out his face. 
His voice sounded calm. 

“But what about your thesis?” 

“You're all being selfish!” Zoya Kryuchkova exclaimed 
angrily. “No one thinks of Odintsov. What about all his 
trouble and bother. A fine way to thank him!” 

“Zova!l” Dima Malyutin burst out indignantly. 

“What about ‘Zoya’? You haven’t even an elementary 
understanding of people’s feelings!” 

Stroking his bald patch, Faleyev walked up and down 
along the table; it was a habit he had acquired from lec- 
turing. What Zoya Kryuchkova had said was not true, 
they had all been thinking of Odintsov right from the 
start, and there was nothing for her to flare up about. 
Besides, Odintsov himself valued the interests of science 
above all else. Only truth could get you out of a difficulty 
like this. Lobanov had acted honestly.... (“No one says 
he hasn’t,” Zoya interrupted. “But that sort of honesty 
can kill the old man!”).... Lobanov’s thesis would suf- 
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fer, Odintsov would have an unpleasant time, it would 
be awkward with the electricity supply people.... (“But 
there’s no other way out!” said Dima Malyutin.) And 
there certainly wasn’t. In science the easy path was 
never the right one, sooner or later it would take its 
revenge on a man.... 

Faleyev stopped, realizing that he had been talking 
about himself. 

They reached a decision. Andrei would show Odintsov 
his deductions; if Odintsov agreed with the scientific side 
of the question, Andrei would ask him to break off the 
contract; if necessary, Andrei could cite the opinion of 
the Party group. | 

The following day Andrei went to see Odintsov. 

It was Odintsov’s habit, when reading a manuscript, 
to fill the margins with queries, exclamation marks and 
sarcastic comment—‘‘Woolly!” “Courageous nonsense!” 
and so on. This time, however, he laid his pencil aside 
and drummed on the desk with his fingers. 

That’s bad! thought Andrei. He looked down at Odin- 
tsov’s bent head, at the pink scalp showing through 
sparse grey hairs. Andrei remembered his father and 
felt his defences collapse. 

Hell! he thought. If the old man won’t have it, I'll post- 
pone the thesis and go through with the contract. I can’t 
go against this man. 

Turning the last page, Odintsov tweaked his eyebrows 
and, without looking up, began to speak, choosing his 
words carefully: 

“T should like you to understand me properly, Andrei 
Nikolayevich. In the first place, I am exceedingly glad 
that such a splendid idea has come to light. Your report 
here makes it quite concrete and tangible. The idea still 
requires a considerable amount of hard work, of course, 
but we will speak of that later. The main thing for us 
now is not to make a blunder. It is our moral duty to 
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break off the contract.” Odintsov raised his head. ‘Don’t 
be upset, Andrei Nikolayevich.’”” He laid his hand gently 
on Andrei’s clenched fist. “You see, there’s no other way. 
Honesty is every bit as essential in science as knowledge. 
Of course, it is very sad that there will be gaps in the 
thesis. Too few facts, they will say. But on the other 
hand, vour idea is splendid. Science will be the gainer— 
won't it?” 

Andrei nodded, restraining his joy with difficulty. 

“Don't be upset,’’ Odintsov repeated. “I shall go and 
sec them tomorrow.” He frowned, but recovered himself 
immediately and smiled at Andrei. “I shall explain what 
has happened and break off the contract. And after your 
thesis T promise to put you straight on the job of working 
out this new apparatus. What are you going to call it? 
A ‘locator,’ I should imagine. Do you agree?” 

“Do I agree?...Of course! And we.... But you were 
always against having anything to do with ... I know 
how vou must feel about it....” 

Odintsov’s veined wrinkled face reddened. 

“What does that matter! I have a right to all kinds of 
prejudices, but you haven’t. If you reject the old method, 
be so kind as to produce a new one. Or else, forgive me 
for saving so, your ideas will look rather flimsy. Yes, in- 
deed!” 

Andrei left the study and, pushing his way through the 
students in the corridor, went into the laboratory. A 
large foolish smile spread across his face. 

“Well?” asked Faleyev. 

Andrci looked at him in perplexity, then shook his head. 

“Tdiot!” he said. 

“Who?” 

“T am. And you too. We’re all idiots!” 

A fortnight after the thesis had been sent out to its 
examiners, one of them, Professor Tonkov, rang up the 
institute and asked Lobanov to come round to his flat. 
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At the appointed hour Andrei was sitting in Tonkov’s 
lounge looking through some old numbers of Ogonyok. 
The professor was engaged. 

The tattered magazines reminded Andrei of a_ hair- 
dresser’s. The walls were hung with excellent photographs. 
In each of them, a stout, shaven-headed man in tortoise- 
shell spectacles, with a black beard, had been photo- 
eraphed with one or another of the famous scientists of 
the country. Andrei, who had never seen Tonkov before, 
now examined his photographs with interest. Tonkov 
playing chess with Academician Vedeneyev, Tonkov 
walking in a park arm in arm with the President of the 
Academy of Sciences, Tonkov talking to Academician 
Zelinsky at the presidium table, Tonkov in a group of 
academicians at some construction job or other. Every- 
where Tonkov seemed to be saying: “See who I’m 
with?” 

A maid in a white apron showed Andrei in to see the 
professor. In his study Tonkov looked even more impres- 
sive than in the photographs. Wearing a fluffy camel -hair 
jacket and a black skull-cap on his egg-smooth scalp, he 
looked a typical professor, and his study looked exactly 
as a typical professor’s study should look. 

Gold bindings gleamed in the bookcases. The desk was 
heaped with manuscripts and proofs. On the walls hung 
portraits of Faraday, Lomonosov, Maxwell. The books 
written by the master of the house were assembled on a 
separate stand. 

Tonkov shook Andrei’s hand benevolently, apolovized 
profusely for having kept him waiting, and gave him the 
rough draft of his review to read. Tonkov had made a 
shattering attack on the section of the thesis in which 
Andrei opposed the existing methods of tracing cable 
faults. 

“Without the slightest proof the author strikes out the 
splendid traditions of Soviet science.... Instead of de- 
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veloping the existing theory, he denies.... The idea of a 
locator is not new, nor is it supported by any experi- 
ment....” 

“You must understand that, as a matter of fact, I’m 
going against the rules.” Tonkov smiled, revealing a per- 
fect set of dentures. ‘My job is to write a review and 
that’s all. Well, I’ve written this rough draft and I see 
that your thesis is doomed. I'll spoil your chances. Never 
mind, I thought to myself, I'll talk to him personally. My 
own scientific integrity just wouldn’t let me treat the 
thing formally. After all, I am only opposed to one con- 
cept, not to the thesis as a whole. Am I note” 

“Yes,” Andrei muttered, perceiving a gleam of hope. 

“Change it and all the rest is quite acceptable.” 

Tonkov delved into the book-stand and pulled out a 
reprint of one of his old articles. Perhaps it would come 
in useful, it dealt with the means of perfecting a method 
Tonkov himself had invented some time ago. Faults in 
transmission lines were still being detected by that 
method, people had got used to it and would not want 
to abandon it. 

Crushed by Tonkov’s majestic politeness, Andrei lis- 
tened respectfully to the story of how his article had been 
republished abroad, how its conclusions had been made 
use of by large foreign firms; our people had only just 
woken up to the fact and were starting.... 

Tonkov must be given his due: he had laid his finger 
exactly on the weak spot in the thesis. The new theory 
obviously lacked laboratory facts. Now, indeed, Andrei 
regretted not being able to finish the work for the Board! 
Tonkov possessed convincing, well-founded - proofs. 
Against the defenceless, new-born idea he launched the 
massive destructive power of mathematics, the abundant 
facts of practical experience. What had Andrei to offer in 
his defence? General arguments, his own intuition, the 
support of Odintsov? 
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“Unfortunately, Odintsov is rather out of fashion now- 
adays,’ Tonkov remarked, hinting that he knew about 
the affair with the Board. It had undermined Odintsov’s 
authority and added weight to his reputation for being 
a hermit. 

““T advise you to listen to the opponent who searches 
for your mistakes. You will find him more useful tlian 
the friend who tries to hide them.” 

There was no escape. Remembering Odintsov’s advice, 
“Don't ask for trouble,” Andrei agreed reluctantly to re- 
vise some of his arguments. 

Tonkov said: “I can understand your being tempted bv 
the possibility of linking your theory with practice. But, 
my dear fellow, you are laying your thesis wide opci to 
attack. I felt at once that you had talent, and of course 
this nihilism of yours is merely a youthful extravagance. 
J am hoping that you and I will do a lot of work together 
in the future. That is why L decided to take this step. Peo- 
ple mean more to me than any formality possibly can.” 

Tonkov paused, apparently expecting some expression 
of gratitude, but Andrei could not bring himself to ut- 
ter one. 

Tonkov enquired whether Andrei had received an ap- 
poinitment. No, there was some delay in deciding who 
should go where. Had Andrei any plans? The faculty 
wanted to keep him. He had even started preparing a 
course of lectures for next year, to relieve Odintsov a 
little. 

“Teaching?” Stroking his beard, Tonkov eyed Andrei 
appraisingly. ‘“You know, there’s something I like about 
you.” He chuckled, showing his white teeth. “Don’t ask 
me why. I have an eye for such things.” 

He came out from behind his desk and Andrei was 
struck by the incongruity of his short legs and big body. 
Sitting at his desk Tonkov had looked more impressive. 

“Is it worth your while to go stale in an institute? 
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That's an old man’s occupation! I have a vacant job 
going in the Academy of Sciences. Think about it.” 
The problems they handled there! Andrei could not 
help being impressed. Transmission of direct current over 
thousands of kilometres. A unified high-voltage system 
lor the whole country was to be created.... State im- 
portance.... Complete independence. ... The attention or 
the Academy of Sciences.... 
“Yes, that is all very interesting,’ Andrei sighed. 
“Very. But I want to solve another problem.” 
“What is thate” 
“T want to prove that a locator is possible. And make 
one. . 
“Oho! And where do you intend doing this?” 
But that was just what Andrei did not know. 
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While thinking of how to create his locator, he had 
reached the conclusion that the instructional laboratory 
at the institute was not good enough for the purpose. He 
would have to carry out extensive research on cables 
and transmission lines of various voltages. The Power 
Supply Management Board’s laboratory was the only 
place that could provide him with such facilities. He de- 
cided to try for an appointment there. Even if he were 
sent there as an ordinary engineer, he would go. He was 
set on his aim and cared nothing for other considerations. 

Only once did he hesitate, when he realized how great 
a price he would have to pay for the sake of his idea. It 
happened shortly before graduation day. Andrei decided 
to tell Odintsov of his plan. 

Odintsov had been in poor health of late. There was a 
constant expression of anxiety in his eyes. More than once 
Andrei had felt that the old man was watching him closely. 
Odintsov was in a hurry to find himself a successor. 

Odintsov looked upon teaching as a fine art. Before 
any opening lecture he was nervous as a beginner. The 
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lecture room with its sea of young faces, the merry babble 
of voices, the sparkle of eyes following his every move- 
ment stirred and excited him. 

Little by little Odintsov had managed to instil in An- 
drei if not a love of teaching, at least an interest in it. 
Andrei planned lectures in his spare time. Odintsov cor- 
rected his plans with meticulous care and with the ten- 
derness of an old man who perceived his own youth in the 
shrewd pucker of Lobanov’s green eyes. 

Andrei was seeing Odintsov home. They followed the 
winding sandy paths through the institute gardens. 
Odintsov was leaning heavily on his stick and Andrei 
frequently had to shorten his long strides to avoid leav- 
ing the old man behind. It was late autumn. The wind 
was Stripping the trees of their last foliage. A dry rusty 
leaf fluttered down on Odintsov’s shoulder. 

The conversation was over, although it had never really 

taken place. Odintsov had asked for no reasons. Andrei 
could have answered any of his objections, as he had an- 
swered those of his comrades yesterday and the day be- 
fore in the faculty. “The technical department will heep 
you running around on a string, and that’s that,” Dima 
Malyutin had protested. As for Zoya Kryuchkova, she 
had simply taken it as a personal affront. “I suppose you 
think we all ought to go and work in industry? Loba- 
nov’s new idea of co-operation! It’s a complete distortion 
of principle!” The argument had been fierce, yet he had 
managed to prove that the fate of his instrument could 
only be decided on the job. He had hoped to convince 
Odintsov of this. But Odintsov was silent. 
- He strode on in his high, old-fashioned galoshes, ig- 
noring the puddles, and his stick scraped unpleasantly 
on the damp sand. In his silence there was a terrible bur- 
den of reproach. After all, he, too, was right. 

Would he be able to muster strength enough again to 
discover and train a successor? He had been deceived in 
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his fondest hopes. Age has its own laws and its losses are 
hard to compensate.... 

“So I was mistaken in you, Andrei Nikolayevich,”’ 
Odintsov said with an effort. “It’s not you I’m losing... .” 
He did not finish. Dropping his hand feebly he turned 
away. For Andrei that gesture was worse than a blow in 
the face. 

They walked to the entrance of the flat. Andrei unob- 
trusively brushed the leaf off Odintsov’s shoulder. 

The door slammed shut on its spring and Andrei was 
lelt alone. He stared for a long time at the damp steps 
and the closed door. Pine-trees and heavy grey clouds 
swayed in the window panes. 

When would he come to that door again? Winter? 
Summer? A year hence? 


CHAPTER FOUR 


The laboratory in which Lobanov was to work occu- 
pied three large rooms on the grotind floor. There were 
also workshops on the other side of the corridor. The 
workshops contained rattling old machines, which, so 
Lobanov was informed, were kept running exclusively 
on the enthusiasm of Kuzmich, the short-spoken old fore- 
man. No one could have looked less like an enthusiast 
than Kuzmich. On being introduced to the new head of 
he laboratory, he shook hands and, as if they had seen 
ach other only the day before, grunted: “I’m not 
aking any more orders till they change the motor on the 
milling machine.” 

The broad corridor seemed to be divided into two parts. 
Under the light, where the wall newspaper and faded 
oard of honour were hung, was the official half. Here 
he secretary of the Komsomol committee, Igor Vanyush- 
in, talked to those who were behind with their Komso- 
mol membership dues, and asked the advice of committee 
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members about certain backward comrades; here Sasha 
Zaslavsky, who was in charge of the Komsomol’s cultural 
activities, consulted with the Party secretary as lo 
whether there would be a NEP period in China or not. 

The other half of the corridor was reserved for chatting 
and smoking. By the red fire bucket, people told stories of 
a certain kind, sorted out personal relations, discussed 
Lonya Morozov’s affair with Sonya Manzhula, and so on. 

The rooms of the laboratory were divided by tall cup- 
boards into little compartments. One compartment be- 
longed to the measurers, another to the automation spe- 
cialisis, and so on. In each compartment stood en- 
gineers’ desks, wedged between benches and _ stands. 
Every compartment had its own store of tools, its own 
joys and disappointments. There was a continuous ium 
and crackle of electric motors and the tight curtain of 
noise that screened off every compartment and added to 
the disunity of the laboratory as a whole. 

Alter the spacious, concentratedly quiet laboratories o! 
the institute this place seemed unbearably noisy and 
cramped. 

‘A lot of minor principalities cluttered together!”’ An- 
drei muttered to himself. 

Having taken over from Maya Ustinova, he simply 
could not find himself a suitable place to work. With 
knitted brows he went from one room to another, measur- 
ing and reckoning. In the end room he noticed a smal! 
low door fastened with a padlock. Behind it he discovered 
a little cupboard-like room. Shelves littered with old ap- 
paratus lined the bare walls. A feeble ray of light filtered 
through the small barred window. 

Lowering his head, Andrei entered and shut the door 
behind him. He listened. It was quiet. 

Andrei gave orders for the stores to be transferred 
elsewhere, the room to be cleaned out and the grating 
taken off the window. The little cubby-hole became his 
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office. It was rather cold and so dark that the light had 
to be switched on in the daytime, but all these inconven- 
iences were compensated for by the silence. 

Krivitsky’s ready tongue promptly found a name for 
the new office—‘‘Father Andrei’s Cell.” 

Lobanov gave instructions that the end room into 
which the door of his office opened should also be 
cleared, and that the technicians and laboratory assistants 
suould take themselves and their equipment into the 
other two rooms; the engineers with their desks and 
drawing boards should move into the vacated room, form- 
ing a separate office. 

The change roused opposition on all sides. It upset a 
systenl that had been established for years, and it suited 
neither engineers nor laboratory assistants. The engineers 
were alraid to leave their sections without someone ‘“‘to 
kecp an eye on things”; the laboratory assistants took 
ulfence because they considered Lobanov wanted to make 
a distinction between people with higher education and 
the other laboratory workers. One or two joked rather 
sourly about ‘new brooms” and awaited further devel- 
opments with interest. 

“Didn't Lobanov even ask your advice?” Novikov asked 
Borisov, the Party secretarv. 

Borisov answered with studied indifference: ‘Why 
should he? It’s a purely organizational matter.” 

Andrei, however, had no.desire whatever to play the 
part of a “new broom.” The laboratory was said to be 
doing well and he had no intention of revising all its 
methods. He was going to work on his instrument. For 
that he needed peace and a few competent engineers 
who would sit undisturbed in the next room, thinking 
and making calculations. 

The move began with an incident. Lonya Morozov 
announced that he would not carry his bench into the 
other room. 
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“It’s not my job. Let ’em get some moving men to do 
it.’ He snapped the words challengingly at Krivitsky 
just as Lobanov was passing. A hush fell on the room. 
Petya Zaitsev, sitting on a step-ladder, stopped taking 
the screens off the walls and prepared to watch further 
developments. At any other time Krivitsky would have 
found an answer for Morozov; now he shrugged and 
turned with a smile to Lobanov. 

Lobanov stopped. Maya Ustinova realized that he was 
at a loss. Everyone stared at the new man with expec- 
tant curiosity and Maya suddenly felt sorry for him. The 
whole laboratory was against him. It was unfair. And 
yet, she liked to feel that Lobanov was not obeyed, that 
everyone was hostile to him. And lack of experience was 
making it even worse for him. He should have walked 
on without taking any notice of Morozov’s words; then 
she would have told Lonya off and the matter might have 
ended there. Now, heaven knows what would happen. 
Morozov was not the kind you could shout at, and be- 
sides, with the general attention egging him on, he was 
obviously challenging Lobanov to open conflict. 

To be quite honest, Maya wasn’t going to do any- 
thing about it—let Lobanov get out of the mess himselt. 
But, strangely enough, as soon as she admitted that in 
her own mind, she at once felt indignant with hersell. 

‘Morozov,’ she said coldly, ‘don’t play the fool.” 

Meanwhile Lobanov had gone up to the bench. 

“Is it as heavy as all that?” he asked simply. “Let 
me try it.” | 

He bent down, placed his feet apart, gripped the bench 
by the crossbar at the bottom, heaved it on to his shoul- 
der and stumped off with it into the next room. The veins 
stood out in his neck. Petya slid down the ladder and 
ran after Lobanov. | 

“What are you standing there for?” Mava shouted at 
Morozov and his assistant. “Show him where to put it!” 
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When the desk was installed in its new position, Lo- 
banov, wiping his neck, said to Morozov: 

“Yes, it would have been rather heavy for you, I sup- 
pose.” 

“Not half!’ Petya commented scornfully. He tried to 
shift the bench. “Must be a hundred kilograms here. Real 
weicht-lifter’s job!” 

The fact that Lobanov had treated Morozov’s chal- 
lenge with the good-natured contempt of a strong man 
roused people’s liking. 

Morozov was laughed at—did he think he could carry 
his stool or should the moving men be called in? 

Finding themselves for the first time all together in 
a large sunny room with clean desks and a large wall 
clock ticking in the unaccustomed stillness, the engineers 
felt as if they had been put on show in a shop win- 
low. 

Formerly they had been bothered and pestered ll 
day by people asking for instructions, measuring, dis- 
mantling, assembling under their noses. Now, having 
given their orders and exchanged a little habitual gos- 
sip with their assistants, they returned to the “engineers’ 
office.’ And the mechanics, too, found it awkward to 
come and see them about all sorts of trivial matters, a 
thing they had never hesitated to do before. The engi- 
neers were able to work quietly on their calculations. 
Somewhat to their embarrassment they soon found them- 
selves with a certain amount of spare time at their dis- 
posal. As yet, Lobanov did not interfere with their work. 
Having carried out the move, he shut himself up in his 
“cell” and called the engineers in to see him at the rate 
of one a day. 

Thev went in cautiously, prepared for all kinds of sur- 
prises, and came out reassured to the point of disillu- 
sionment. He was interested only in their theoretical 
background. In other words, it looked as if the re- 
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forms were over and work could proceed calmly as 
of old. . 

Most people agreed with Krivitsky’s verdict: 

‘“Theoretician.... Purely for ornament.” 

Borisov kept silent, wondering if the new man _ had 
something else up his sleeve. 

“You must agree, Borisov, that Lobanov knows noth- 
ing about production and doesn’t want to either,” engi- 
neer Usoltsev told him. 

Usoltsev was dissatisfied with Lobanov. In answer 
to a request for fresh instructions, the new head of the 
laboratory had merely glanced at the work schedule and 
said: “You can deal with that yourself.” 

Usoltsev could indeed deal with it himself. He knew 
his job. But you couldn’t work in peace without knowing 
the opinion of your chief. All kinds of things might hap- 
pen.... 

“But has he got an opinion!” Krivitsky sneered. ‘“Lo- 
banov knows better than to interfere with practical mat- 
ters. People who can shrug their shoulders to a question 
are always considered clever. All this talk about abstract 
theory is just to build up his authority. Look how un- 
educated you are—that’s what he’s telling you. Don’t 
you see?” 


The Party secretary Borisov was irritated that Lo- 
banov had started off by arranging separate offices for 
himself and the engineers. Yet a week or two passed and 
Borisov began to feel the effect of the move himself. Re- 
luctantly he had to admit that he was not used to sitting 
in a quiet room and thinking. Yes, thinking—thinking 
calmly over his work, thinking out a plan or a formula. 

In the course of work one day, he picked up a re- 
cent work on radio valves and found himself reading it 
all through. Lonya Morozov came to him with a ferm 
of some sort. Borisov noticed the mechanic’s quick mock- 
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ing glance and felt as if he had been discovered in the 
act of committing a crime. Reading a book at work! 

After observing the other engineers for a little, Bori- 
sov noticed that they, too, perhaps unconsciously as yet, 
were embarrassed by this unaccustomed circumstance of 
having too much spare time. 

Borisov realized that he, as Party secretary, must 
somehow make his attitude clear. Strictly speaking, it 

was his duty to support the new chief but, casting aside 
all formal considerations, he felt no desire to do so, It 
had been different with Maya Ustinova. Everything had 
been easy and simple with her. She suited everyone 
and everyone liked her. Even the sceptical Krivitsky had 
acreed about that. “Maya Konstantinovna’s all right to 
work with. As obliging as the king of England.” 

Suppose there was some aim or system in Lobanov’s 
actions; then why not bring together the whole staff and 
explain it to them? If he didn’t want to talk to everybody, 
he could talk to the Communists. Surely he didn’t intend 
acting on his own all the time? Inexperience? Maya Usti- 
nova had also started without experience and she had 
consulted with everybody. Borisov had even scolded her 
for not being firm enough. And now, if you please, this 
learncd young cockerel had appeared who would have 
nothing to do with anybody, set people against him, and 
even when people were grumbling openly, never turned 
a hair. 

He waited for a chance to have a talk with Lobanov. 

Until now Borisov had never had to consider what 
approach to adopt with a person. His relations with every- 
hody had formed by themselves, good or bad, at any rate 
unpremeditated. If ever he had known an unapproachable 
person, it was Krivitsky, but even with him Borisov’s re- 
lations were simple—they quarrelled, disliked each other 
and never thought of seeking any special manner of ap- 
proach. With Lobanov it was different. Borisov felt 
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strangely uneasy in his presence. The ill-concealed con- 
ternpt with which Lobanov treated what was going on 
in the laboratory made people feel ignorant and in some 
way at fault. 


Andrei himself, however, was very far from such 
thoughts. He had set himself a programme and was keep- 
ing to it. Before starting work on the locator he must 
select competent engineers. The success of the work ahead 
depended also on the qualifications of the mechanics and 
the experience of the laboratory assistants. Thus he called 
in his staff one after the other and unceremoniously tested 
their theoretical luggage. 

Luggage!... Unfortunately the word was only too 
appropriate. Many of them had long ago laid aside their 
theoretical knowledge, like heavy equipment unnecessary 
on a long march. It was tucked away in the back corn- 
ers of their minds, stale and rotting from lack of use. 
The majority managed perfectly well on a modest fund 
of practical recipes. 

Knowledge unused is knowledge lost. Andrei felt the 
sad truth of that judgement as he talked to his engineers. 
They had forgotten how to solve the simplest differential 
equations, they muddled basic formulas. Few of them had 
ever heard of the latest types of measuring instruments. 

Of a valuable, once formidable weapon only dusty, 
rust-eaten fragments remained. And, strangely enouch, 
none of the engineers showed any alarm at this sad and 
disgraceful picture of waste. 

Novikov even took offence—who did Lobanov think 
he was examining! 

The worst clash occurred with Krivitsky. One of the 
leading engineers in the laboratory, Krivitsky was an im- 
possible man to get on with. He had exasperating in- 
sight, which he used to ridicule those around him with- 
out distinction of rank or merit. No one could stand him. 
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In spite of his experience and ability, he had got no 
further in fifteen years than senior engineer. Embittered 
by injustice, he had become a sceptic, and all truth, as 
he expressed it, sounded cynically insulting. 

Krivitsky was barely forty, but looked fifty. His face 
was grey and always badly shaved, his upper lip shrunk- 
en. The jacket he wore hung on his stooped bony figure 
like a dressing-gown. He smelled of tobacco and the 
sickly brilliantine that he put on his sparse hair. 

Sticking out his grizzled chin, he said sarcastically 
to Lobanov, “Because I have forgotten tensor calculus, 
Andrei Nikolayevich, the repair of recording instruments 
has not been delayed and will not be delayed for a single 
dav. I need calculus for the repair jobs we have to do 
as much as an engine driver needs a compass.” 

“Perhaps,” Andrei replied evasively. For the time be- 
ing he preferred to ask and listen. 

“A certain wise man once said that people make mis- 
takes not because they don’t know, but because they think 
they know. That’s true of any production worker, of 
course. And you....’” Krivitsky squinted at the long yel- 
low nail on his little finger. “Well, as you see, I’m not 
burnine with shame because of my backwardness. And 
I shan’t run off to the library as soon as I get out of 
here. I’m quite satisfied with myself as I] am.” 

Andrei stifled his rage in silence. 

“Allow me, as an older man, to give you a warning,” 
Krivitsky continued suavely. “Your pink-cheeked enthu- 
siasm, you know, looks rather absurd to other people.” 

Andrei forced himself to smile and replied, “Another 
wise man said that since absurdity always lies on the 
surface, the habit of finding absurditv in everything is 
a sure sign of the shallow mind.” 

Krivitsky’s undisguised cynicism outraged Andrei. 
They're all soaked in this wretched utilitarianism, he 
thought. Everyone who’s no good—and none of them 
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seemed any good after talking to Krivitsky—must be 
thrown out of the laboratory! Then I'll get hold of some 
capable young men and start with them. 

Now that the picture was clear, he called in Borisov. 
They had both intended to discuss matters calmly and in 
detail, but the result was a failure. Each of them tried 
to conceal his hostility, and each man, seeing through 
the other’s attempt, became even more irritated. 

In comparison with Andrei, Borisov looked stunted. 
His face was inexpressive, he had no eyebrows and a 
“potato” nose. The only attractive feature about Borisov 
was his eyes. A bright blue, they looked out from under 
long lashes with a kind of joyful eagerness, a conviction 
that something wonderful was about to happen. 

Now, when that joyful spark was out, his gaze had 
become set and rigid. And his face, like the faces of anv 
restrained people in moments of anger, was also rigid. 
Wedging his calm, well-considered phrases between Lo- 
banov’s answers, he accused him of conceit, unwilling- 
ness to listen to people, and high-handedness. 

Andrei did not even think of defending himself. Obvious- 
ly Borisov was concerned only with his own vanitv— 
why hadn’t he been consulted! He would have done bhet- 
ter to take an interest in the scientific knowledge of his 
Communists. It was a disgrace! And they called them- 
selves scientific workers! Ignoramuses! Dull-minded util- 
itarians! Not a spark of creative thought among them!. .. 

“Typical shallow judgement!” Borisov stared at An- 
drei with round angry eyes. “How can you say what peo- 
ple are like merely by asking them questions? And what 
is your aim anyway? Why did you come to this labor- 
atory?. 2 

“Now, look here.” Andrei drew a deep breath. “It’s 
not my job to report to you on my actions. It’s your job 
to help me, and not talk a lot of drivel.” 

Borisov’s face brightened triumphantly. 
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“This is ian industrial laboratory. In this laboratory, 
allow me to inform you, the Party organization has the 
right of active supervision. This is not an institute.” 

“No, it isn’t,” Andrei assented with bitter irony. “No 
institute would look at the kind of engineers you've got 
here.”’ 

Andrei noticed that Borisov had started to blink nerv- 
ously. Aha, that went home! he thought with pleasure, 
and began to feel better. 

He pulled out a brand-new violet folder. On the white 
label, in large neat letters, was written: “A. Lobanov. 
Cable Fault Locator. Commenced: October 28th.” 

It was the date of his break with Odintsov. 

Placing the plan in front of Borisov, Andrei, still 
frowning, began to expound his idea. Imperceptibly, how- 
ever, he was carried away, and the lines in his face dis- 
appeared. It was the first time he had expressed his cher- 
ished thoughts aloud. 

Borisov ‘looked at Lobanov’s big flaming ears and 
felt elad that this man, of whom he was secretly shy, 
should be worrying and suffering too. 

Under the impact of Lobanov’s tempestuous flood of 
ideas Borisov seemed to retreat. A merry gleam of real- 
ization showed for a second in the deep blue of nis eyes 
anil seemed to say: “Go on, go on, so this is what stirs 
vou!” Lobanov, carried away by his subject, noticed 
nothing. 

“It’s so damned interesting! And how important!” he 
exclaimed with a smile that demanded a smile in return. 
It was unexpected, touching, to see Lobanov waiting like 
this for an answer. It lasted for a second, then, as if 
ashamed of his emotion, he said angrily: “That’s the 
kind of locator I wanted to build, Comrade Borisov. I 
wasn’t out to interfere with your precious paradise. I- 
was looking for comrades to help me, but it seems I’ve 
come to the wrong place. There’ll be nothing doing with 
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engineers like the ones you've got here. This is a bit more 
complicated than those repair jobs of yours.” 

Borisov looked up from the papers. His face also wore 
a contemptuous grin. 

“Going to pack your bags already?” 

Andrei planted his huge fist on the violet folder. 

“No, Comrade Borisov, that’s not the kind of man | 
am. It’s those who won’t work with me who are going to 
do that.” 

‘“Who’ve you got in mind?” 

“The whole lot, starting with Krivitsky,” said Andrei. 
“You too, perhaps.” 

“Oho!...” Borisov suddenly felt utterly at ease. Little 
spurts of merriment gleamed in his eyes. “You won't do 
that to me. That locator of yours seems rather interest- 
ing to me. But the inventor ... doesn’t quite suit me. 
Look here, Andrei Nikolayevich, could you make it port- 
able?” he asked. 

“Can't say yet,” Andrei grunted. He fell silent, trying 
to collect his thoughts. Utility again! The design wasn’t 
even worked out properly and here was this fellow al- 
ready worrying about portability. But the moment when 
he had felt Borisov’s interest in the locator had not been 
entirely wasted. Borisov was the first person outside the 
institute to whom he had shown his design. Andrei felt 
like going into details. In the same challenging tone, 
which could not conceal a note of anxiety in his voice, he 
asked: “You’re not only a Party organizer, you’re an en- 
gineer. Why does the locator just ‘seem’ interesting to 
you? Or perhaps you don’t understand it? Don’t you un- 
derstand how it works?” 

Borisov was confused for the first time. 

“Not quite,” he replied hesitantly. “There’s a lot of 
electronics in it, I’m not very strong in that.” He placed 
the papers carefully on the table. “But I do understand 
something else. You’re looking for assistants, but we need 
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someone to look alter the whole staff. You’re interested 
only in your locator, we’re interested in the work of the 
whole laboratory.” 

“You don’t seem to me to be very interested in it.”’ 

“Andrei Nikolayevich, it’s only two years since I grad- 
uated. Before that, I was working as an ordinary elec- 
trician, studying in the evenings. The family laughed at 
me-——becoming a student at thirty! It took me seven and 
a half years to finish the five-year course. I felt a8 if I'd 
been given wings when I got a job in a laboratory. | 
thought I had got the thing I wanted, the thing I had 
made so many sacrifices for. And what happened? Noth- 
ing. I’ve just been tied up with a lot of silly little jobs 
and two years have slipped by already. I entered this 
place as if it were a temple. You wouldn’t understand, 
of course, but for me....” His voice trembled and Andrei 
dared not raise his eyes. ‘‘This was a temple of science 
to mie. And then it turned out that the temple was just 
an ordinary repair shop—a place for tinkering and sold- 
ering.” 

‘“That’s it! Just what I was saying,” Andrei put in 
eagerly. 

‘There was no need to have studied at an institute, 
an ordinary technical school would have been quite good 
enough. But I’m still kicking. I read the magazines, I do 
problems, just so as not to forget. I try to keep my stock 
in good condition. But what’s the use! You can’t do it 
that way. We've been taught that existence defines con- 
sciousness. Well, just look at our existence. Why have 
our engineers become mechanics and electricians? If 
you'd only talked to us properly, you’d have discovered 
that we’re all suffering because of it. Even a person like 
Krivitsky. All his cynicism is a mask, and behind that 
mask there is a genuine longing for real work. You read 
in the newspapers about the efforts that are being made 
everywhere to introduce new techniques, but here... it’s 
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a real backwater. Maya Konstantinovna and I tried sev- 
eral times to get a new programme of work. Well, it only 
proved the truth of the saying that stairs must be swept 
from the top down. You’ll have to start with the chief en- 
gineer and the technical department.” 

“And with you,” Andrei said unbendingly. 

Borisov argued that the locator would be mainly use- 
ful as a means of rousing the staff of the laboratory, of 
inspiring people with a desire to create, with faith in 
themselves. Let everyone have the feeling—science has 
come to us, it can’t do without us, and we can’t do with- 
out it. All these general arguments had little effect on 
Andrei. In fact, they rather offended him. How could his 
locator be regarded merely as a means to an end? Re- 
organize the whole laboratory? What for? Something 
would have to be changed, of course. Borisov’s support 
could be used. Particularly since he was interested in the 
locator. After all, two—or even more than two—heads 
were better than one.... 

Still full of unallayed suspicion, they were slowly 
bridging the gap between them. And though each man 
tried to draw the other over to his side, it was something 
they could not do without joining hands. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


He had forgotten her patronvmic. In those days slic 
had still been Rita, just Rita Guseva. Possibly he had 
never known her patronymic. Now, when a man’s voice 
answered the telephone, Andrei was in a dilemma. 
How should he refer to her without sounding too 
familiar? 

“Hullo,” the voice repeated impatiently. 

‘Can I speak to Rita, please?” said Andrei. The man 
was silent, but only for a moment. 

“Who is speaking?” 
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Andrei gripped the receiver tightly. ‘“‘An old friend,”’ 
he said and smiled to himself. 

Silence. Something rustled. Footsteps. He listened in- 
tently, conscious only of the receiver pressing against 
his ear. The silence seemed black, impenetrable.... 

“Hullo!” 

“Rita?” Andrei asked, unable to believe that it was 
her voice, and delighting in the first joy of recognition. 

“Who is that speaking?” 

“Ri, don’t you recognize me?” He used to call her by 
that brief name once. 

“Who is that?” she asked again. Her voice had grown 
lrightened and plaintive. 

Andrei rubbed his face, which had become hard 
and set. 

“Ri,” he repeated. “Ri....” He closed his eyes, to pic- 
ture her at that moment. ‘Don’t you recognize my voice?” 

“Andrei? Is it you?” She breathed quietly. It was as if 
she had whispered the words in his ear. 

He laughed and leaned back against the wall. 

“T should like to see you, Ri.” 

For a long time she was silent. When she spoke again 
her voice was calm and animated. 

“Of course. Why don’t you come round and see us?” 

Andrei did not understand. 

“But... can I see you alone?” 

“Yes, of course.”’ 

Her silence seemed to draw him on. 

“But whenP” 

“Tm looking forward to seeing what you are like 
now.” The tension in her voice grew as they went on 
talking. Real joy gave way to a studied noisy gaiety, ap- 
parently designed to reassure someone else who was 
listening to her. 

“Ri, am I being a nuisance?” 

Still her answers were calmly irrelevant. 
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“Who gave you my number?” 

‘Liza. But tell me, Ri....” 

“Oh, Liza! We were talking the other day and she 
reminded me how we met you and Victor in the Petrov- 
sky Gardens. Remember?” 

At last Andrei saw what she was trying to tell him. 

“Yes, yes, I remember. You’ve become a diplomat. In 
the Petrovsky Gardens tomorrow then?” 

“That’s right.” She was glad. 

“What time?” 

‘“T don’t mind.” 

‘Seven o'clock tomorrow.” 

‘All right. Come and see us, Andrei. Good-bye.” 

He got to the park at half past six. It was a wind- 
less frosty evening. Deep in the park, beyond dark tree- 
trunks, shone the bright lights of a skating rink, and 
music was playing. Andrei sought out the place of their 
former meetings. But those had been in spring. Every- 
thing was so different now. It had been Liza who had 
introduced them, at a dance. Then they started going 
out together, and Victor and Liza, whose relations were 
already established, had chaffed them, as if they were 
their elders. 

And then Andrei remembered the little path leading 
down to the pond where that conversation had taken 
place. 

There had been snow recently and the path was hard 
to find. The one little bench near the pond had a fluffy 
white covering. Andrei brushed away the snow with his 
hand, but instead of sitting down went on walking up 
and down the path. 

Eight years had passed since that day. This young 
birch wasn’t here then; this maple must have been only 
a sapling; all the trees had grown thicker, taller. 

“Hullo, fellows, don’t you know me?” Andrei mur- 
mured quietly. Hz had only a vague idea of what he had 
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looked like in those days. But he remembered Rita well, 
the vivid curve of her lips, the low vibrant laughter. She 
had a funny way of tossing her head back when she 
laughed. 

When she was seeing Andrei off to the front, Rita had 
had a sudden thought—they had no photographs of each 
other. 

Andrei waved the matter aside. ““What’s the need! I 
remember everything about you. If we meet again, what 
shall we need photographs for? And if we stop loving 
each other, there’s no point either.” 

If anyone stops loving, it won’t be me—they had both 
thought that. 

Andrei continued to pace up and down the snowy 
path. A narrow trail of footsteps stretched out be- 
hind him. On reaching the slope down to the pond, he 
turned and saw a dark figure at the other end of the 
path. 

He stopped and thrust his hands deep into his jacket 
pockets. 

She came towards him with that light, springy walk 
he knew so well. It seemed to span the distance of the 
years that lay between them. Gradually he made out the 
colour of the clothes she wore. She had on a lightish 
erey overcoat with a soft fur collar that covered her chin. 
Her eyes shone under the broad brim of her hat. Her 
small black overshoes crunched on the snow. 

Andrei wanted to run forward and take her in his 
arms, but he did not move. 

With every step the broken fragments of memory were 
fcrming into a whole. 

She had changed little. Her face had matured and 
acquired an almost harsh perfection of beauty. 

She still smiled in the same way, lifting her upper 
lip and showing her white teeth. Andrei looked closely 
into her face for traces of the past; the new that he found 
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there frightened him, the old brought joy and suffering. 
Drawing her hand out of her big muff, she offered it 
hesitantly, palm upward; it was hot and burning. Still 
holding Andrei’s hand, she sat down on the bench. 

‘So here we are again,’ Andrei said, and Rita 
laughed. 

“I knew you would say that. Do I look much older, 
Andrei?” 

He shook his head sombrely. 

‘Much younger. If you go on at this rate, you'll soon 
be catching measles and whooping cough again.” He 
felt the joke was flat and strained. 

She started talking about Liza, about Victor. He 
nodded and made replies, grateful to her for helping him 
to overcome his embarrassment.... 

How strange to know her every gesture yet to be 
ignorant of the simplest things about her—where slle 
lived, where she worked, who her husband was. It was as 
though they had only just met, they were such strang- 
ers.... 

She had always possessed amazing tact. He had never 
known another woman with the same ability to escape 
from an embarrassing situation. And now, too, she 
escaped with fantastic ease. 

Andrei bent forward, gathered a handful of snow and 
rolled a snowball. 

“Well, what’s your life like now?” It was as if he had 
asked: ‘“‘Who’s your husband?” 

She at once began to answer submissively, making 
no attempt to evade or change the subject. Having an- 
swered one question, she would wait in silence for the 
next. This shy humility, so unlike the Rita of former years, 
spoiled his triumph. The reproaches that he had dreamt 
of uttering dried on his tongue. 

“By the way, did you get into trouble because of my 
phoning?” he asked ruthlessly. 
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She shrugged. What if she had? He need not worry. 

Who would ever have thought they would be forced 
to meet in secret, hiding their relations from other 
people! 

He had believed the years would wipe out his griev- 
ance. During the war she had written to tell him she was 
living with a colonel and had had a daughter by him. 
Then, while Andrei was in hospital, he learned that the 
colonel had been killed in action. Sorry for her, Andrei 
had sent her his officer’s allowance card and she had 
thanked him in a sad friendly way. A month before de- 
mobilization he had received the card back with a short 
letter. It was to tell him of her second marriage. She 
wrote that she had married a man who would look after 
her daughter. “...I haven't the right to wait for you. I 
shall alwavs feel guilty. However well you treat me, there 
will always be that between us. Besides, I’m tired of 
living alone. He has nothing to reproach me for.” 

The letter came from the Urals. It was a month old 
and bore no return address. Andrei neither excused nor 
blamed. He did all he could to forget, to forget every- 
thing completely. 

Apparently he had not succeeded. 

Rita did not defend herself. She held his hand timid- 
ly and damp snow-flakes sparkled on her fair hair. 

“That’s how it happened,” she was saying. ‘And 
everything could have been so different. Another month 
would have been long enough. I was being awkward for 
some reason. Remember how you got tickets for Red 
Poppy and | wouldn't come? The number of evenings 
we wasted like that because of me!”’ 

“And in May you went to stay with your aunt for a 
week. What did you do that for?” 

“IT wanted to test you.... And myself. It always 
seemed to me that you were ... well, you know—you 
didn’t really love me.” 
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“I didn’t love you!” he exclaimed, rising and throw- 
ing off her hands. 

“You were always like that.... You never even kissed 
me properly. Remember that day we went out into ile 
country?...” 

“Oh, shut up.... Didn’t you understand? I was alraid 
of insulting you.” 

‘‘Now I understand everything, Andrei. It’s taken a 
tremendous lot to make me.... You’ve nothing left but 
bitterness, and I....’’ Her mouth twisted sadly. ‘Well, 
you can rejoice at your own righteousness, this is a day 
of celebration for you. But as for me.... I’ve done vou 
wrong. What excuse have I?... The only thing I could 
do was to come and tell you about it. So I came....” 

Of all she had said it was those words that affected 
Andrei most deeply. Rita had come to him ready to re- 
ceive the hurt that awaited her. She had come not to de- 
fend or justify herself, but to reward him at the cost of 
her own humiliation. 

She sat there, chilled with cold, afraid to look at him. 
Quietly, trying not to attract his attention, she tapped 
one foot on the other. 

“Do you still go skating?” she asked timidly. 

He strode up and down by the bench without an- 
swering. 

“That’s how you used to go about, with your hands 
in your pockets,” said Rita, “but then it was you who 
talked and I who listened.” 


“Be quiet.” 
“Andrei!” There was sudden pain in her voice. “Can't 
you understand.... I remember everything, everv- 


thing.... It’s all I have left....” 
“Be quiet!” he said even louder. 
She started and looked up, seeking his glance. 
“Could you ... could you still love me?” She stood 
up stiffly and, running towards him, clung to his shoul- 
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ders. ‘You love me, you love me!” she repeated, laugh- 
ing and crying. 

Taking her head in both hands, he looked into her 
eyes. They were filled with an expectation of happiness 
that bordered on suffering. His face suddenly puckered. 
He bent swiftly and kissed her cold salty cheek once, 
then again and again, and frowning pressed her head to 
his chest. 

He was afraid, and ashamed to admit it. He held in 
his aris the Rita he had known before. She had stepped 
straight into this winter from that spring of pre-war days. 
It was as though they had never parted, as though she 
had been waiting for him all these years, here, on this 
path.... They were starting again from where they had 
left off. 


After that evening they saw each other more and more 
frequently. Rita would meet Andrei from work and they 
would go out somewhere on the outskirts. The old park 
in Sosnovka was their favourite haunt. Innumerabie ski- 
trails wound among the scattered trees. The grcen 
branches of the pines were heavy with snow. At sunset 
their snowy tops turned red, and this cheerful glow fitted 
wonderfully with the frosty pine-scented air and the high 
darkening vault of the sky. Yellow lights of little wooden 
cottages gleamed in the purple dusk. The houses here 
were old, with broken carving round the windows. 

“Sing something,” Andrei would say. He remembered 
all her songs. In the old days, Victor would play the 
guitar and she, closing her eyes, would sing with com- 
plete abandon. 

But now she sang for him alone. Her voice had ma- 
tured and acquired depth. Its low vibrant tones intox!- 
cated Andrei. 

She sang old, half-forgotten songs that seemed made 
for these woods and them. 
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On the winding road to Murom 
There stood three pine-trees tall. 
My love and I, we parted 

Till spring should us recall. 

My darling vowed most truly 

To love but me alone.... 


He stood behind her, his arms round her waist. 
Through her coat he could feel the voice throb in her 
breast. He no longer knew whether she was singing, or 
whether she was whispering in his ear, or whether the 
sound was born of the air itself and the drifting snow- 
flakes. 

Rita stopped singing and he was afraid. He remem- 
bered that they must part. Another hour and she would 
leave him. 

The snow fell silently. Andrei brushed it from her 
shoulders, her hair. In the darkness she seemed all white, 
except for the dark flashing pupils of her eyes that no 
snow could cover. 

They had nowhere to meet except the streets. Rita did 
not want to go home to Andrei’s. Andrai lived with his 
father and sister. Just before the war, when his father 
had come to live in town and Andrei had left the insti- 
tute hostel to live with them, Rita had been a frequent 
visitor at the Lobanovs’. She had made friends’ with 
Katya, Andrei’s sister. And Nikolai Pavlovich, his father. 
knew Rita well too. She could not imagine telling him 
about her marriage. Why should she be seeing Andre! 
then? And with Katya it would be impossible. Katya had 
a daughter, a family, and like any married woman, she 
would disapprove of both Rita and her brother. 

‘“How’s Katva?” Rita asked. 

Andrei shrugged his shoulders—doing all right. She 
seemed to have a good husband, a great, hulking, good- 
natured fellow, who adored his daughter. 
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“Dad’s ill .2. you wouldn’t know him now,” Andrei 
said sadly. And he felt sorry that Rita would never see 
his father again, would never sit and talk to him. 

She resorted to all kinds of subterfuges to conceal from 
Andrei how difficult it was for her to get away in the 
evenings. They avoided speaking of her present life, of 
her family, her husband, her daughter. Andrei told Rita 
everything about himself; she, not a word. It was not 
that she did not want to; she knew it would hurt him. 
What would come of it all? Where was it leading them? 
Whio cared.... 


CHAPTER SIX 


There was one person in the laboratory who remained 
outwardly indifferent to all the changes that were taking 
place. That was Maya Ustinova. After handing over the 
afi-irs of the laboratory to Lobanov, she had made up 
her mind to resign or to get a transfer to another de- 
partment. 

Extremely sensitive and conscientious, she considered 
her position so ambiguous that she had no other choice 
but to leave the laboratory. Anything she said against the 
new svstem might be misinterpreted. If she approved some- 
thine. they would be sure to say: “But what were you 
thinking about when you were head of the laboratory?” 

She had not been head of the laboratory, of course, 
she had been temporarily in charge. Her reference would 
say that she had done her work adequately. That was all 
she needed. 

Once she arrived earlier than usual. There was no one 
in the room except Nura, who was finishing her clean- 
ing. Maya went to Lobanov’s office and laid her resigna- 
tion on his desk. She stood for a moment by the empty 
desk, trying to imagine the expression on Lobanov’s face 
when he read her letter. Most likely he would be glad. 
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He would take his pen and write “Granted” across the 
top of the page. And they would both avoid any unpleas- 
ant explanations. 

She walked slowly from one room to another, say- 
ing good-bye to things. She touched the cold marble of 
the control panel. It left a smudge of dust on her fingers. 
Again Nura hadn’t dusted properly. No matter what you 
told her she was always afraid to touch the panel. Water 
was dripping loudly in the basin. Maya turned the tap 
and remembered the trouble she had had getting a waiter 
supply for the laboratory. Who would think of that now? 
It was easy to sit back and give orders when the place 
was all ready for you. She, too, could have spent the past 
year writing a thesis, instead of bothering with the water 
supply, making out reports.... 

She pulled a mirror out of her overall pocket and for 
a long time examined her face pityingly. 

As soon as Lobanov arrived he asked for Maya. 

“What does this mean?” he demanded quietly, but to 
Maya it seemed that he shouted. “Running away?” He 
gave a snort. “I suppose you think yourself extremely 
noble.” 

He stood by the stove, rubbing his chilled red hands. 
Apparently he had not even sat down. 

“You ought to have stuck to the job even if we tried 
to sack you. You’re the very person who ought to be work- 
ing here now. And working like the devil! Who else is 
soing to clean up these Augean stables after you?” 

Mava stared at him angrily. What stables? The cheek 
of the man! Hadn’t the laboratory won the banner? Of 
course, the new head would find it useful to paint every- 
thing as black as possible.... 

Andrei stepped forward and looked her up and down. 

“T shall accept your resignation,’ he said between 
his teeth, “but first of all, I shall prove to you how badlv 
you've worked.” 
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He told her straight out all he thought about the labor- 

atory and about her as the head of it. 
_ On Borisov’s advice he had looked through the laborat- 
ory records. Both Borisov and Victor were right. The work 
amounted to no more than a little elementary designing, 
repair of instruments, and compilation of instructions. 
Now he understood how people had been spoiled and cor- 
rupted by the absence of difficult work, by petty every- 
dav tasks, how they had gradually lost their initiative. 
The reassuring figures of the plan dulled all interest in 
new techniques. With so little real work to do the labo- 
ratory managed easily on its meagre stock of equipment. 
It had about as much apparatus as a school physics room. 
The funds allotted for the buying of new equipment had 
been frittered away. People who were on the laboratory 
staff were working in other departments. 

He shattered all Mava’s dearest conceptions of what 
was valuable and necessary. 

She was younger than Andrei—only twenty-four— 
and the fact that she had been put in this position 
straight from the institute, even though temporarily, also 
showed how little the management cared about the labo- 
ratory. She had never considered it before, but now this 
theught seemed to her a sad confirmation of Lobanov’s 
areuments. 

“What exactly were you thinking about?” Lobanov’s 
voice was like a hand shaking her shoulders. “Throwing 
your staff away.... Letting the management turn you 
into an obliging errand boy. You wanted to be liked by 
everyone....” 

Her lips trembled and she despised herself for not 
being able to control them. 

“We had a plan of scientific...’ 
effort. 

“A plan!” he interrupted fiercely. “The Ministry told 
you to study automatic systems. And what did you do? 
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she began with an 
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Drew up your little diagrams and put them in the files. 
But you included them in your reports on fulfilment of 
the plan. Is that what you call fulfilment? It’s trickery.” 

‘But I wrote about it. I can show you the copies of my 
reports. Potapenko and the chief engineer knew.” 

‘In other words you made yourself a nice get-out.” 
Andrei sat down at his desk, picked up her resignation 
and twisted it gloomily in his fingers. “I can imagine the 
energy you've wasted. And now the fight’s just begin- 
ning....’’ He forgot to be the stern young head of the 
laboratory for a moment. “I can’t understand it. How can 
you write off a whole year and a half of your lile like 
this?” 

She frowned and bit her lips, but the tears welled up 
irresistibly. It was so strange to see tears on her severe 
face, they were so out of keeping with Maya Ustinova’s 
restrained serious appearance, that Andrei was distressed. 

Fortunately the telephone rang. He lifted the recciver. 
The controtlers’ conference was starting. 

Maya went out, closing the door slowly behind her. 
In the engineers’ office she ran into Krivitsky. 

“Kicking up a row, is he?” he asked sympathetically. 
“Never mind. You had plenty of fire to start with ioo, if 
I remember.” 

Mava smiled bitterly. Yes, she remembered only too 
well. 

“Have you any faith in people at all, Krivitsky?” she 
asked. 

“Oho!” Krivitsky grinned sallowly. “At my age it 
isn’t done to philosophize on such matters. I do my best 
to discern human failings.” 

‘Have you noticed any in Lobanov?” Maya asked 
thoughtfully. 

Krivitsky took her arm with some ceremony. 

“Maya Konstantinovna, it’s a risky business discuss- 
ing your boss’s character, but rather pleasant. Let’s risk 
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it, shall we? Andrei Nikolayevich is a romantic!” Krivits- 
ky pulled a mysterious face and went on in a whisper: 
“An i-co-no-clast! Don’t laugh, there is such a species. 
Now then, basing himself on the aforesaid principles, 
he’s going to turn the world upside down, regardless of 
safety regulations. He’ll start by quarrelling with the 
bosses. Then he will be faced with two possible alter- 
natives: either he will knuckle under, or he wil! chuck 
everything and go away. In either case we shall be no 
better off than we were to start with.” 

“Yes... he won’t manage it on his own,’ 
still thinking her own thoughts. 

He released her arm and pulled up a chair. 

‘According to the laws of ancient drama, your part 
now should be that of sticking spokes in his wheel. At 
any rate you ought at least to gloat. And if you can't 
think of anything better, you might toss your resignation 
in his face.” 

“What?” Maya asked, coming to hersell. 

“Resign. But you aren’t backward enough for that. 
Look here,” he said, becoming serious, “if your Lobanov, 
in spite of my prophecies, achieves anything that could 
possibly be described as real, if our hidebound system 
cracks just one little bit, then I’m his ally.” And a look 
of such unusually fierce determination appeared on Kri- 
vitsky’s face that Maya felt suddenly ashamed, But then 
he, too, coughed embarrassedly and said with his usual 
sarcasm: “Unfortunately, sceptics and cynics tike me 
have a weakness for prophecy.” 


said Maya, 


A reckless impulsiveness was characteristic of An- 
drei. In that respect Krivitsky had been right. There was 
something else, however, that he had failed to take into 
account—the cool scientific honesty with which Andrei 
treated every problem. 
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Andrei had never before had anything to do with 
economics. Now he found himself confronted at every 
step with unexpected items of expenditure. He had to 
deal with the wages fund, with labour costs, with quotas. 
It overpowered him, binding him hand and foot, and, 
knowing nothing of such subtleties, he was helpless. 

The straightforwardness that was part of Andrci’s 
nature suggested the best way out. He went to the chief 
accountant and, spreading his arms, said: “I want vour 
help. Will you teach me? I know absolutely nothing about 
your science, but I can’t manage without it.” 

The chief accountant, who had worked at the Board 
for over twenty years and was reputed to be inhuman, 
regarded him with suspicion, For two days he watclied 
Lobanov, who had temporarily laid aside laboratory af- 
fairs, sitting in the accounts department and learning the 
mysteries of debit and credit. 

Hardened in ceaseless struggle, the chief account- 
ant’s heart gradually softened. He liked the way the new 
head of the laboratory called his work a science and, 
without boasting of his own learned degree, listened re- 
spectfully to twenty-year-old Mashenka, a junior ac- 
countant. 

But accounting is not only a science, it is an art. And 
having undertaken Lobanov’s education, the chief ac- 
countant revealed to him the financial life of an indus- 
trial enterprise. He showed how thoughtfully the drive 
for economy was being carried on. Formerly Andrei had 
considered it the main task of accountants to pay wages 
on time and stop people throwing money away. But in 
fact they were concerned with things far more profound— 
with vast sums hoarded away in the stocks of “thrifty” 
supply agents, with construction jobs begun and left un- 
finished. ... 

“The financial policy of our organization...” the chief 
accountant loved to sav. What surprised Andrei most. 
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however, was that this elderly man, who seemed to have 
grown into his enormous desk, where every detail sug- 
gested years of established order, this man with his black 
sateen cuff-guards and copper-plate handwriting—in short, 
all the attributes of the confirmed office worker—pos- 
sessed an excellent knowledge of production. He under- 
stood the particular features of every station; he knew 
the equipment of the laboratory better than Andrei him- 
self. 

In the noisy rooms of the accounts department, with 
its tables heaped with papers, its long filing cabinets, 
its clicking abacuses, its clanging book-keeping ma- 
chines, people were engaged in real research work. They 
invented means of reducing costs. Barely perceptible 
signs told them the weak spots in the work of a power 
station, and at once the chief accountant’s firm and at- 
tentive hand was there to guide and warn. 

And Andrei began to understand that only short- 
sighted egoists to whom the interests of their own depart- 
ment meant more than the interests of the state could 
accuse the chief accountant of being inhuman. 

When Andrei left, the chief accountant said thought- 
fully: “It’s not the frills but the filling that counts in 
a man.” 

In the same way Andrei got to know the labour and 
wage departments and the planning department. These 
mysterious corners of the Management building, where 
dozens of people, planners and economists, carried on 
their work, turned out to be just as necessary to the pow- 
er supply system as the engine rooms and boiler houses 
with their turbine operators and stokers. 

Andrei found himself taking a different view of the 
world around him. The work of the laboratory was a cog 
in a great machine that could only be kept running by 
labour, materials and funds. 

In Andrei’s little office hung a notice that he had 
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written himself: ““Smoke at Home!” Below it he pinned 
up a new one: “Technical Development = Physics +- Eco- 
nomics.” 

But there was no physics. 

Every evening he put the violet folder back in the 
drawer of his desk unopened. Life was erecting one new 
obstacle after another between him and the locaior. 
Everything took up his time. He grudged it like a miser, 
but still he could not save even an hour a day for work 
on the locator. The only sacrifice he could not make was 
to see Rita less often. After being with her, he felt an 
irresistible desire to work (by “work” he meant the loca- 
tor, all the rest was only preparation), but the desire had 
no outlet and burned away in its own heat. Perhaps I'd 
beiter go back to the institute, he thought, before my own 
obstinacy drowns me in this bog. 

Exhausted, he would fling himself on the bed, prav- 
ing for sleep to rid him of his cowardly thoughts. 


CHAPTER SEVEN 


The sun entered the bedroom early in the morning. 
First it reached the window-sill where the aloe plant 
stood. Then its rays glittered in a rainbow among thie 
scent bottles on the dressing table and, creeping along 
the walls, reached the picture. That was the signal for 
Victor to get up and go into the bathroom. Vova would 
run out after him and Liza would hear them splashing 
and smacking each other’s backs. 

Then there was a clatter of spoons on plates while 
they had breakfast. The driver hooted impatiently below. 
Victor would tip-toe into the bedroom and kiss Liza. She 
would smile faintly without opening her eyes. Muffled 
noises would reach her from the nursery—Klava was 
hurrying little Nadya to get dressed and let herself be 
taken to the kindergarten. Then Liza was lelt alone... . 
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The sun came nearer and nearer to the bed. A long 
shadow stretched across the carpet. Light, trivial thoughts 
came and went, but all the time, deep down, like the 
pendulum of a clock, they turned a slow, heavy wheel of 
reflection. 

Liza was waiting for the square of sunlight to creep 
on to her pillow. But she could have lain there till eve- 
ning if she wanted to. There was no hurry, no one was 
waiting for her. 

Since Andrei had started coming to see them, a 
strange break had occurred in the steady rhythm of her 
life. At times she observed herself, her husband, her chil- 
dren from the outside. She was not judging, she wanted 
merely to see their home as Andrei saw it. 

In the little world that surrounded her they were con- 
sidered a model family. Victor and she had grown ac- 
customed to receiving [rom those around them a tribute 
of respectful and satisfying envy. Andrei did not pay 
that tribute; what was more, Liza noticed that a certain 
irritation and embarrassment within him seemed to grow 
with every visit. It was because Liza had an inkling of 
that feeling herself that she at once sensed it in Andrei. 

When and how had it grown? Where had it come 
from? And why couldn’t she get rid of it? 

She subjected her life to a merciless scrutiny. Taking 
by the hand a jolly, light-hearted girl with a mop of short 
hair, who was also called Liza and who would never 
have recognized herself in this respectable, well-dressed, 
buxom woman of twenty-eight, she followed her, like a 
judge, through the years, examining every step, everv 
day.... There must have been a day when it had all 
started! Which was it? 

She had married immediately on leaving the college. 
Vova was born during the war. He had been a sickly child 


and Liza had been obliged to give up teaching to look 
after him. 
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Formerly she had laughed at her married friends, but 
now She herself felt the satisfying power of her new obli- 
gations as wile, as mother, as mistress of the house. The 
little room in the workers’ hostel where they were living 
at the time became their home, their ‘family hearth.” 

Victor joked at the seriousness with which she treated 
these ideas. The family consisted of three people and from 
the fuss Liza made about it you would think she was 
running a large office. She took no offence. He simply 
didn’t understand; this was not just three people, but a 
family, an organization every bit as complicated to run 
as an office, with its myriad daily cares. 

Wrinkling her forehead, she would pore over her budg- 
et of an evening, and Victor, who at the office handled 
faultlessly estimates worth thousands, was here defeated. 
How should they use their coupons? What ought they 
to buy first—felt boots for Vova, or a bed? How much 
money must be put aside to rent a cottage for the sum- 
mer? 

He kissed her guiltily on the eyes. His cheeks were 
always rough and unshaven. She saw how he suffered 
because they were forced to save every ruble, because 
they lived in a hostel, and she cherished these secret 
proofs of his love. And it was easier to scrub the floors, 
to wash and darn her old frocks. She was happy when 
he jumped up to help her tidy the room or peel the poia- 
toes. It gave her monotonous work a special meaning. 
She felt she was taking part in the big, important affairs 
of her husband. During the war it had been hard for 
everyone and no one had thought of complaining. 

When Nadya was born, they scarcely had an hour 
together. Victor came home late; all Liza’s time was 
taken up by the children. The war was over, but the vears 
still flew past, filled with ceaseless domestic worries, and 
to Liza it seemed that her real life with Victor lay ahead, 
in the future—one day Nadya would get better, one day 
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Victor would finish work on this or that, one day they 
would get a flat. 


The children grew up and Liza thought of going back 
to teaching. Victor treated the idea without enthusiasm. 
“We shan’t be any better off materially,” he said. “We'll 
have to get a nursemaid. And where will she sleep? 
There’s hardly room to turn round here as it is.” She 
nodded sadly. 

He did not notice her sadness. He had his own world 
of joys and anxieties that she knew nothing about. When 
he raised his head from the drawing board and looked 
at her, smiling vaguely, she realized that he was far 
away and could not hear her. What would happen if she 
took a job—they would drift apart altogether! 

A famous French conductor was to give a concert at 
the Philharmonic Hall. Liza bought tickets and warned 
Victor to get home early. At half past eight he tele- 
phoned. 

“Liza, old girl, you go along with someone else. 
We've got a fellow here from the South. I want to ask 
him what they do about lightning conductors down 
there.” 

Another time—it was his birthday—she had spent all 
day baking and cleaning up. It seemed to her that some- 
thirg very important would be decided that evening. The 
ouests departed and they were left alone. Victor took 
Liza on his knee; she ran her fingers through his stiff 
black hair, smoothed the lines on his temples. She wanted 
to grumble at him a little for not noticing the new dress 
she was wearing, for not sharing his plans with her any 
more, but then she thought, why spoil it all, they were 
so happy now. And perhaps it was just her fancy; after 
all, he was still the same Victor. She remembered how 
clumsily he had first told her he loved her, and how they 
had quarrelled half an hour later because Victor had tried 
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to prove to her that he loved her more than she loved him. 
She drew him towards her. 

“Do you still love me?” 
- He started up and looked at her worriedly. 

“What?” he asked. 

She: did not repeat the question. Still wearing the 
same worried expression, he lifted her carefully from his 
knees and, going over to his desk, began-drawing rapidly. 

She could see only his back and it seemed to her that 
he was going away from her. Where he was going didn’t 
matter; he was going away. To be thinking of something 
else at such a moment! 

She decided to get him back, to become necessary, es- 
sential—someone he could not do without. Wasn’t he 
everything to her?... 

Instinctively she realized that it was no use being 
blindly demanding. She set to work in a roundabout way, 
taking advantage of his failings. 

In spite of his strong character Victor quickly surren- 
dered to the silent reproach that she could put into every 
trifle. He began to feel ashamed of her waiting on him, of 
her being tied to the house. Excusing her conduct on 
these grounds, he made concessions—the theatre, thie 
cinema, parties, they were whims that would soon pass. 

Far from Satisfying Liza, his concessions encour- 
aged her. 

Victor was appointed assistant head of the technical 
department. She encouraged his overweening self-con- 
fidence—now he could take it easy, he had plenty of ex- 
perience and ability, he would find it simple to manage 
things. She wanted Victor for herself. 

That summer they sent the children to live with their 
erandparents, and went for a holiday in the Caucasus. 
They travelled together along the Georgian Military 
Highway—Liza had always wanted to do that. 

Vines hung over the terraces, trailing bunches of 
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black and mottled green grapes. Liza and Victor climbed 
the mountains towards the towering vivid sky, wonder- 
ful like everything in that wonderful land. They crossed 
bridges in the cool damp ravines, searched for the ruins 
of old castles, talked of Lermontov, ate little musky- 
smelling melons. And a new fondness appeared in their 
eyes, as after a long parting. 

Victor had a six weeks holiday, but he wanted to go 
back a fortnight earlier, in order to finish off an improve- 
ment to an automatic device. He had been working on it 
all the winter. 

For a few days they had been living in a small moun- 
tain village. Below them the two Aragvas joined but did 
not mingle. Their two streams, dark and light, flowed on 
side by side, quarrelling about something, and Liza 
thought about her love. 

‘Just think of it, we might have lived our lives and 
never seen all this,” Victor murmured. 

She suggested tentatively that they should stay till 
the end of his holiday. To her surprise he raised no ob- 
ection. 

“Your synchronizer, or whatever you call it, is really 
only a side line,” she said. “If you put a few engineers 
on the job, they'll finish it off. You ought to build up 
your energy for work that only you can do.” 

He agreed and went off to buy plums. 

Everything went beautifully. Victor took a liking to 

dministrative work. He enjoyed managing people, push- 
ing, demanding, arranging things. Now that he had 
asted power, the streak of vanity that had always lurked 
in his character made him devote all his energy to be- 
oming head of the department. “Now that I’ve chosen 
n administrative career,” he told himself, “I must move 
ast so as not to get into a rut.” Victor achieved 
his aim and became head of the department. He was 
praised and considered an able administrator. His con- 
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duct was held up as an example at meetings and men- 
tioned in orders that circulated round the Ministry. His 
articles were printed in the newspapers. He was given a 
personal allowance. They hired a nursemaid. 

Victor’s new friends began to visit them. With naive 
vanity Liza listened to their praises of her husband's 
organizational abilities. They were swelling the sail ol 
his ambition and she, in her ignorance, imagined that it 
was a fair wind for the family ship. She sincerely agreed 
with Victor: his vocation was administrative work. He 
had engineering experience and knowledge; all the rest, 
so he thought, depended on the art of leadership. Vague 
rumours that Victor could not bear to have competent 
people in his department and surrounded himsel! with 
flaiterers bore witness only to the black envy of the un- 
successful. 

He himself complained to her of the intrigues of his 
rivals, initiated her into the subtleties of relations with 
the higher spheres, and she no longer felt herself alien 
and unwanted in his world. 

Home became an escape for him from endless con- 
ferences and red tape. 

Material well-being brought them relief from much 
pelty discord. 

Victor acquired a large circle of useful acquaintances. 
“We live in the age of electricity,” he would say. He had 
only to telephone and the shop would send Liza things 
that were difficult to get otherwise. At the theatre they 
sat in the director’s box. 

On Sundays they would tour the commission shops. 
The best cut-glass at the cheapest prices was produced 
for Liza from under the counter. She was pleased not 
only by their purchases but by the fact that Victor found 
pleasure in satisfying her wishes. 

On his birthday they made up a big party and went 
out to a restaurant. They did themselves well. Lifting a 
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sparkling glass of champagne, Victor clinked glasses 
with Liza and, looking into her eyes, suddenly burst out 
laughing. ‘ 

“Why, I never noticed it before. You’ve got copperv 
eves. 

She covered her cheeks with her hands. 

‘And where’s my mole?” 

He raised his black eyebrows funnily, trying to re- 
member. 

Couples were dancing between the tables to the soft 
music of an orchestra. The wine went quickly to Liza’s 
head and she began to smile for no particular reason. 
Shc felt good because she was wearing a beautiful dress 
anil a silver fox, and because Victor liked it, and because 
everyone liked Victor, and her too. 

“In three years from now you'll be bossing it at head 
olfice, Victor Grigoryevich,” the tipsy assistant manager 
Ivin declared. “I’ve got an eye for such things. How do 
people get on? By having good friends. They bunk him 
up and he pulls them up after him... .” 

Victor turned away from him and rested his head in 
his hands. 

“Bunking up, pulling up...’ he muttered to himself. 

She realized at once what he was thinking and glanced 
at him in alarm. They danced. 

“To hell with it all!’ he said, when they returned to 
their table. “I have enough of that at work. You know, 
old girl, we ougnt to go out more. Ivin’s right: work but 
remember you’re not a horse.” 

Her conscience was soothed. And again Liza was 
happy. 

When cleaning up for the New Year, Liza put a draw- 
ing board with a diagram pinned to it behind the ward- 
robe. Only when the festivities were over did she remem- 
ber that Victor had never asked about the diagram. And 
it was the synchronizer with which he had struggled 
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for nearly a year. For the first time she felt a pang at 
heart. | 

Apparently happiness has laws of its own. It Withers 
without hope. Liza felt she had nothing to look forward 
to. In vain she called herself ungrateful and restless; she 
could not check a growing irritation. 

She noticed that she had suddenly acquired a danger- 
ous and quite unnecessary power of discernment. 

That Dolgin, with his shifty eyes, the flattering Ivin, 
and other friends of Victor’s began to appeal to her less 
and less. Some of them were decent people but there was 
something unpleasant in their dependence on Victor, and 
in the fact that Victor seemed to bank on their depend- 
ence. Victor, who had always been so strong and proud, 
fof some reason craved their company. When they leit, 
he would pour scorn on them, yet he himself was becom- 
ing more and more like them every day. At first she 
thought he simply liked being admired by them. Grad- 
ually, however, she began to understand that it was not 
merely a love of admiration. | 

After his trips to Moscow, Victor would talk fas- 
cinatedly about the people at the Ministry. How quickly 
they got on! It meant such a lot to be in the foreground. 
Yes, the whole scale of thinking was different up there. 
For instance, a problem the Board had been strugeling 
with for over a year had been solved by the deputy min- 
ister in five minutes. That was the kind of work you could 
really enjoy. If only he got the chance, he would show 
them what he was made-of. Distribution of personnel. 
The basic problems of power development. And should 
anv serious technical problem arise, the deputy minister 
could get advice from any consultant he wished. How 
different from this perpetual war with the power station 
people and the. electricians! And who criticized the people 
at the Ministry?. Only the very top leaders. Or take the 
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chief at head office. He had two advisers. Went to 
diplomatic receptions.... 

“And listen to this, Liza, he’s only six years older 
than me. Do you think he’s got any special ability? 
Nothing of the kind. I know plenty of people as capable 
as he is. And they’re just ordinary engineers. Chance, 
you say? Chance aids those who know what they seek.” 


After lunch Ivin’s wife called to see Liza. A bright 
little voice helped Anna Pavlovna to play the part of a 
girl in her teens. She bound her dyed hair at the back 
with a large black bow, tried to be sprightly, and called 
Liza her girl-friend. 

Giving Liza a smacking kiss on the cheek, she warned 
her that she must rush off to a fashion show, then, glancing 
at her watch every minute, stayed for an hour and a half. 

Anna Pavlovna’s range of interests was extraordina- 
rily wide. She went to debates at the Writers’ Union, to 
exhibitions at the Painters’ Union, and to the spring dog 
shows. She knew everything that was going on at the 
Board—what breakdowns had occurred, whose award 
had been cancelled, what ailments the director suffered 
from. 

“Just imagine it, Liza darling, the wife of the chief 
engineer—how can a modern woman live as she does! 
I rang her up because I had to know who had been rec- 
ommended for an award, and she hadn’t the faintest 
idea. Not a glimmer of interest in social life. That’s the 
surest way of becoming a dull little philistine. It’s 
our duty to create ideal conditions for our husbands. This 
may be a paradox, but.our personal life is the working 
life of our husbands.” 

Liza tried to keep up her end of the conversation. 
When she was leaving, Anna Pavlovna invited Liza and 
her husband to come and visit them -at ‘their place i in 
the country. 
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“In winter it’s delightful. The snow’s like silver; such 
a picture. By the way, Liza, I hear you know the new 
head of the laboratory. Bring him along. Young unmar- 
ried people always give the atmosphere such a flavour 
of romance.”’ 

Liza could just imagine the abrupt, unpolished Andrei 
with Anna Pavlovna and her husband, a lover of food, 
drink and cards. She imagined all the other people who 
visited the Ivins. It was ridiculous. With bitter scorn 
Victor called them “‘appendices.”” When Liza asked, ‘““Why 
go and see them then?” Victor would simply shrug. You 
couldn’t very well snub people. 

‘No, Lobanov is immune to all charms,” Liza said 
with a touch of sarcasm in her voice. 

Anna Pavlovna took offence. Liza need not have been 
so sure of her Lobanov. Men were a shifty lot anyway. 
For a woman to believe them was sheer blindness. Vic- 
tor Grigoryevich was no exception, either. That Nina 
Tsvetkova, the chief engineer’s secretary, was only a girl, 
nothing dangerous about her, but sometimes things hap- 
pened quite unexpectedly. Of course, an occasional 
draught of fresh air was all to the good in family rela- 
tions. But you had to know where it came from, so that 
you could shut the window in time. 

Liza asked no questions, but after Anna Pavlovna 
had left, her thoughts turned in that direction. She 
needn’t take gossip seriously. Victor certainly wouldn't 
deceive her with Tsvetkova. Her woman’s instinct told 
her that. Victor still loved her. Still>... And then the 
truth came to her, mercilessly clear. It didn’t matter 
whether he was making love to Tsvetkova or not; the 
point was that had it been necessary for the sake of his 
career, he would have made love to her without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation. At present there was simply no need. 
To gain the minor favours that a senior’s secretary could 
dispense, it was enough to drop a significant phrase here 
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and there (he was a past master at that), give her a lift 
in his car (yes, Liza had heard something about a car), 
present her with a bottle of perfume.... 

Victor had changed and his love had changed too. 
But what of her? She loved him as she had always done. 

His feelings had become calculatingly selfish. Liza 
remembered how alarmed Victor had been when he 
heard that her brother was in trouble at work. He had 
been so afraid it might interfere with his own progress. If 
her brother hadn’t managed to put things right, Victor 
might have started hating her.... | 

There was a ring at the door. The postman had 
brought the papers and Victor’s magazine Electricity. 
Liza took the magazine into the study. There was a pile 
of them lying there with their wrappers untouched. She ~ 
tore the wrappers hastily. Andrei might come today or 
tomorrow. He must not see that. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 


Confound that low door! He just couldn’t get used to 
it. How many times, on coming out of his office, had 
Andrei bumped his head. Among the engineers it was 
treated as an omen—if Lobanov bumped his head, he 
was either thinking about something or something had 
gone wrong. And so it was. This time the blow fell on 
Krivitsky. On what grounds was he accepting recorders 
for repair? 

“Chief engineer’s orders,” Krivitsky shrugged. “From 
time immemorial the repair shops had been refusing com- 
plicated repair jobs of this kind.” 

“All right, repair of recorders stops as from today,” 
said Andrei, rubbing his head. ‘‘We have our own line 
of work; kindly stick to it. Haven’t you any pride? Try 
to make a cabinet-maker chop wood, what'll he say to 
your You're an engineer, man!” 
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Krivitsky frowned. 

“This isn’t a matter of pride. When the chief gets to 
know about it, he'll make a fuss. Might as well spit 
against the wind as argue with your superiors.” 

Andrei grinned involuntarily. When would he learn 
to control that stupid grin of his! 

‘The fuss has started already,” he said sternly. ‘‘The 
chief wants to see me about this business now.” 

‘Well, here’s the crack you’ve been longing for, and 
you didn’t believe in him,” Maya said thoughtfully when 
Lobanov had gone. 

Krivitsky shook his head. 

“Spring thunder, eh?... No, Maya Konstantinovna, 
he’s only raising his fist to strike. Whether he’ll crack 
‘ anything or not we have yet to see.... But he’s got 
cuts,” he added after a pause. “By Jove, he has!” 


‘Take a seat,” the chief engineer snapped impatiently 
at Lobanov who was still hesitating at the door of his 
office. ““Why aren’t you carrying out my order concern- 
ing the repair of instruments?” 

Without replying, Lobanov walked into the room, sat 
down in an arm-chair, opened a folder on his knees and 
took out the laboratory’s plan of work. 

“Look at this,” he said shortly. ‘I can’t see anvthing 
here about repairs.” 

‘The plan isn’t a dogma.” 

“The plan is an order,” Andrei retorted, “particularly 
since you've confirmed it.” 

That sounded like a direct challenge. Half an hour 
earlier, at a control-service meeting, Tarasov, the man- 
ager of the Oktvabrskaya Station, had asked for a batch 
of recording instruments to be repaired urgently. Loba- 
nov had categorically refused to accept them; there were 
repair shops for that. At first, the chief engineer had 
thought there must be some misunderstanding, but now 
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it appeared to have been a considered decision. He could 
easily have ordered Lobanov to do the job and Lobanov 
would have had no alternative but to obey, but he was 
interested in the intentions of the new head of the labo- 
ratory. 

“Are you trying to pick a quarrel with our produc- 
tion men?” the chief engineer enquired. 

“Why should I? I merely want to get on with the work 
I’m supposed to do.” 

Fascinated by the new man’s simplicity, the chief en- 
sincer explained as gently as he could the mistakenness 
of the line Lobanov had chosen to adopt. © 

“Our basic concern is the stations. It’s they that pro- 
duce the power. You and I exist to satisfy their needs. 
You ought to begin by studying the needs of production, 
by thinking how best to help the stations in their work. 
You have begun, I hear, by arranging yourself a sepa- 
rate office. Is that so?” 

Andrei felt the bump on his head—all that he had got 
out of his separate office so far. 

“Tt is,” he answered indifferently. 

The chief engineer sighed. His reproach, it seemed, 
ha-l missed its mark. 

“There you are, you see, a thoroughly unsuccessful 
beginning. Instead of arranging efficient repair....” 

“IT want to produce new instruments. For that pur- 
pose IT need a good laboratory, with a separate office for 
the man in charge and a room for the senior engineers, 
so that they can sit and think without having to stick 
their fingers in their ears.” And not allowing himself to 
be interrupted, Lobanov methodically expounded his re- 
quirements. They included the building of a large-scale 
experimental shop, to replace Kuzmich’s dilapidated ma- 
chines, expansion of staff, revision of programme, repair 
of the laboratory, provision of consultants, and new 
equinment. | 
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The chief engineer at first raised his eyebrows in 
astonishment, then, when he could raise them no further, 
began to smile incredulously, but as Lobanov continued 
to indulge in his fantasies, oblivious of these warning 
sions, the chief engineer frowned and drummed his fin- 
gers on his desk. 

“Ts that all?” he asked with an air of great patience. 

‘No, that’s what you might call the minimum.” 

“T see.... So far, all rights and no obligations. Aren't 
you going to do anything else but ask for things?” 

The suggestion was not quite a fair one. Lobanov had 
already spoken of the obligations he undertook. He had 
mentioned the locator, he had said that the laboratory 
should become the scientific centre of the whole power 
supply system, that it should introduce automation at the 
stations. But the chief engineer was concerned at the mo- 
ment with settling the repair question. A bird in the hand 
was worth two in the bush. 

Andrei decided to stand his ground; too much hung 
on this first meeting. He had prepared himself for it as 
thoroughly as for a job of research. 

“Ask for things? I’m not going to ask for them, I'll 
demand what I have a right to.” 

The chief engineer, bony, angular, all dishevelled 
somehow, had the look of a man who is _ perpetu- 
ally rushed off his feet. He dressed carelessly; even 
his face seemed to be wrinkled carelessly with lines go- 
ing in all directions. Of course there were advantages to 
be gained from the impression he created. No one could 
very well take offence if a man of his appearance forgot 
something or missed hearing something; it was awkward 
to bother him with trifles. But in really important mat- 
ters the chief engineer neither forgot nor missed any- 
thing. While maintaining his harassed expression he was 
able to think calmly and make quick, accurate decisions. 

This was no longer a question of repairing recorders. 
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He niust knock some of the childish idealism out of this 
dreamer’s head. The staff one was -expected to handle! 
Woolly-headed sleep-walkers. | 

Chuckling, he told Lobanov of an interview he had 
had recently with some crazy inventor who had come to 
him with a plan for an immediate switch-over of all pow- 
er stations to atomic energy. The atom reactors and 
everything else were to be installed by the Power Supply 
Management Board on its own resources. 

“And when I refused, he called me a conservative! 
You’re rather like him. If it weren’t for the fact that you’re 
’ new-comer to industrial work, I’d have put you with 
your demands outside this office in double-quick time,” 
the chief engineer admitted good-naturedly. “What do 
you think we are, a lot of blockheads? Don’t we know 
what’s what? We’re living on earth. Yes, on earth,” he 
repeated the phrase with relish, “not in the clouds. Where 
(do you expect me to get the money, the people from? 
This establishment is run according to plan. When your 
{urn comes round, I'll be only too pleased. But I can't 
give you the moon, you know. First we must provide for 
the stations.” He lifted his finger. “It’s our job to pro- 
duce electricity without breakdowns. Electricity, not in- 
struments. Until then you must mobilize your internal 
resources.” Now he was safe among those well-tested 
arguments with which he was in the habit of subduing 
over-persistent members of his staff. 

In such cases he usually ended by granting one out 
of about ten demands and his subordinate would go away 
pleased with his own persistence. Lobanov’s bearing, 
however, promised nothing of the kind. He sat there im- 
perturbably with one leg over the other, beating time 
to the chief’s words with his foot. 

“T agree about running things according to plan,” 
Lobanov said. He once more opened his folder and began 
taking out papers. “Equipment bought for the laboratory 
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was taken over by the following stations...... The funds 
allotted for the repair of the laboratory have in reality 
been spent, first on the control service, then on the re- 
decoration of flats....” He meticulously enumerated the 
cost of every item. 

And they call him a starry-eyed theoretician, thought 
the chief engineer. Theoretician my foot! The man was a 
real stickler. 

“... Further. Eight people who are classified as be- 
ing on the staff of the laboratory are working in other 
departments.” 

“Now that is disgraceful!” the chief engineer 
burst out. 

Without looking up from his papers, Lobanov said, 
“Incidentally, your second secretary is down on the list 
as a laboratory assistant.” 

The chief engineer’s cheeks swelled, he tried for an- 
other second to restrain himself, then, suddenly falling 
back in his chair, threw up his hands and burst out 
laughing. 

Andrei returned to the laboratory feeling inspired. 
and at once assembled the heads of the sections. 

All problems of supply would be solved in the near 
future, the programme of work would be revised and tlic 
staff made up. What about repair jobs, he was asked. No 
more handling of repair jobs! Pass them on to the work- 
shops. He was glad he had something tangible to report. 
Now to work. Preparations for research must be started. 
They would begin with their internal resources; that 
would show they weren't spongers. 

His enthusiasm infected everybody except Krivitsky. 
That hard-bitten sceptic said: “You’ve got somewhere 
about those repair jobs, but the rest is just old woman's 
tales.” 

“Not old woman’s, the chief engineer’s,’ Andrei cor- 
rected him drily. But Krivitsky’s remark sunk in. 
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Maya Ustinova said nothing. 

Had Lobanov failed, had he returned from the chief’s 
[fice beaten and depressed, she would have taken his 
ide. Except for Borisov, he was still quite alone in the 
aboratory. But now, when everyone hailed him as a vic- 
or, she felt humiliated, she almost hated him. And she 
ated herself for all these mean, petty, envious thoughts. 
es, she had stopped being frank. She was keeping quiet 
nd waiting. She gloated over any complaint about Loba- 
ov and was glad when Morozov said that things had 
een better when she was in command. Even her walk 
ad changed. She had lost her former confidence. What 
ould she do? She must find a job that would give her 
ack ler self-respect. This couldn't go on. 


CHAPTER NINE 


That evening Rita suggested they should meet at the 
onservatoire. Andrei decided she wanted to go to a con- 
ert, but when he arrived, the entrance to the Conserva- 
oire was dark and deserted. He waited in some disquiet, 
erplexed and a little exasperated. Rita came out from 
ehind a corner, took his hand and led him back with her. 

“Ask no questions,’ she said, laughing quietly. An- 
rei sensed her excitement and gradually it communi- 
ated itself to him. They crossed a yard. On the stair- 
ase Rita could restrain herself no longer and, hiding her 
ace in her fur collar, told him that instead of shivering 
ut in the street they could go and sit at a friend’s who 
ad gone away and left Rita the key to her room. 

It was a small room crowded with furniture. Half 
he available space was occupied by a high old-fashioned 
ed. The room was warm and smelled of powder and 
cent. 

Rita locked the door and threw off her hat. She 
uried her face under the unbuttoned flap of his coat. 
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They stood thus, seeming to rest. Andrei stroked her 
shoulders gently, scarcely touching her. 

They spoke of something and with every word the 
meaning of what they said grew less. Now there was only 
meaning in how he unbuttoned the big grey buttons of 
her coat, how she threw off her knitted jacket. Had he 
understood How she threw it off? Yes, he had. Fuller in 
figure now, with bare arms and long neck, Rita was sin- 
gularly beautiful. There was more in her now of shy- 
ness, of girlhood, than of womanhood. Her eyes were 
closed when she kissed him. It was a special kiss, unlike 
any of their other kisses. 

After that there was no need to shiver in a tram while 
they travelled out to the suburbs in order to be alone. The 
little room near the Conservatoire became their fortress. 
Within its walls Rita felt herself secure. Andrei under- 
stood what she was going through when one day they 
nearly walked into Victor. He was coming towards them 
with some man or other. Rita saw them first and darted 
into the nearest doorway. Andrei asked no questions; it 
could hardly have been Victor who had frightened her. 
No, it was not Victor but his companion—an acquaint- 
ance, perhaps, or was it her husband? 

That incident opened Andrei’s eyes. 

Till then Rita had existed for him just as_ herself, 
separated by a framework of memories from the sur- 
rounding world. And suddenly this framework had col- 
lapsed and he had seen Rita as she really was, a woman 
with a daughter, a husband, a family life of which he 
knew nothing. He was shaken. He told himself there was 
nothing wrong about their relationship. What was wrong 
and unjust was what prevented their meetings. No one 
could love Rita as he did, therefore no one had the same 
right to her that he had. 

They were in peril at every step. He scrutinized the 
faces of those who passed them; every attentive glance 
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aroused misgivings, misgivings that disgusted him. He 
was amazed at Rita’s endurance. 

Involuntarily he began to pick out of the life that went 
on around him everything that in any way touched on 
his relations with Rita. Formerly he would simply not 
have heard, or at least never have paid attention to, a 
story Novikov told about a lover and a deceived husband. 
The word “lover,” that he had read and heard so olten, 
grated on him now. Now he could see nothing but the 
baseness and vulgarity of its associations. 

Novikov’s talk about women stirred in Andrei a morbid 
curiosity. His relationship with Rita had always seemed 
to him something out of the ordinary, but as he listened 
to Novikov, he found with alarm that it had much in 
common with the usual sordid stories about artful wives, 
baffled husbands, and triumphant lovers. 

Novikov, a young good-looking engineer, was one of 
the “‘life-and-soul-of-the-party” type. He liked to dress 
well and paid much attention to his appearance. He was 
a success with women, skilfully conducted several affairs 
at once, and talked openly of his adventures. Men liked 
Novikov’s dash and women forgave him much because 
evervthing was gay and easy with him, and because he 
knew how to make love to them. 

‘If she doesn’t deceive him with me, she’ll do it with 
someone else,” he reasoned, ‘‘and who can say that the 
other fellow won’t be worse? At least I’m not so tactless 
as to joke about her husband in public.” 

To listen to him, you would think everyone was living 
in adultery. So and so lived with his secretary, somebody 
else with his wife’s friend. There wasn’t a family where 
everything was as it should be. 

“It’s immoral, of course,” he would agree lightly, ‘‘but 
such is life. Yes, we must fight against it, but who’s going 
to lead the fight?” And he would glance round him mock- 
ingly. 
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Krivitsky suggested Maya Konstantinovna.... 

Maya said tartly that the fight was being waged by 
the whole of society. The men laughed—couldn’t she be 
a little more specific? 

“Borisov then?” suggested Krivitsky. 

Borisov laughed off the idea rather crossly and claimed 
that Novikov was suflering from the cynicism of pup- 
pyhood. 

When it came to Lobanov’s turn, Andrei managed to 
twist his face into a grin, as much as to say, he was no 
better than anyone else. 

‘So there we are,’ Novikov concluded philosophically. 
“We can’t give Petya the job, can we?” 

When Igor Vanyushkin invited Andrei and the rest of 
the staff to his wedding, Andrei mumbled an excuse about 
being too busy. The truth was that he feared the questions 
and talk he would hear, the bitter thoughts and compar- 
isons that would rise in his mind. He strove by every 
means to isolate from his work, from the laboratory, the 
part of his life that was connected with Rita. 

When he kissed Rita he could not stifle the thought 
that in a few hours’ time she would repeat all this with 
another man, a man whom she did net love; and the 
thought corroded his joy, destroying it at the root. He 
was jealous, and he had good reason to be; love prevent- 
ed him from submitting, from closing his eyes, from fail- 
ing to notice, as others did. 


A fresh newspaper lay on the dressing-table. Andrei 
remembered how Rita had told him only a little while 
ago that her girl-friend was still away, and he felt sad 
because they could not avoid deception even between 
themselves. 

“Rita, we must talk seriously,” he began sombrely. 

“Now?” she said with a little drawl in her voice. 

“Yes, now,” he repeated firmly. 
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“All right, but let me put the top light out first. It hurts 
my eyes.” She touched the switch and, drawing Andrei 
into a chair, put her arms round him. 

“Rita,” he said, not seeing her, feeling only her bare 
arms and hot breath. ‘Rita,’’ he said, hurrying, “‘let’s 
ect married. Leave him! Take your daughter and leave 
him. Why must we go on meeting like this? Do you love 
hime” 

She cleaved to him ecstatically. 

“How can you ask that? ‘Leave him!’”’ She repeated 
the words as he had said them. 

Andrei shook himself free. 

‘No, you must answer me.” 

She pressed her hand over his mouth and sat on his 
knee. 

“Stop tormenting yourself, darling. Forget it.... Let 
this evening be ours.” 

He pushed her hand away. Rita at once became serious. 

“lll think about it, Andrei, I promise you. It’s all very 
complicated. But you're a dear, such a dear!” She brought 
her face close to his. It was even more lovely than usual. 
Her big motionless pupils gazed straight into his. ‘Don’t 
dare to think about anything now. Understand?...” 

He could not control his hands; they reached towards 
her, as did his whole body. 

Always the memory of that evening roused him to fury. 
He saw everything with merciless clarity. The high bed, 
a stranger’s bed. The mattress, too big somehow. Him- 
self lying next to the wall, his body touching a cold gaud- 
ily painted wall-carpet, from which a long-legged stork 
looked down at him with bulging eyes and a thin red 
beak that jabbed straight at his stomach. 

Freeing her arm carefully, Rita had looked at her 
watch. She thought Andrei was dozing and her face was 
hard with anxiety. The time was half past eleven. 

It was that unfamiliar face and hurried departure that 
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he remembered most of all, and they darkened his joy, his 
oratitude, all the beauty of what had passed. 

For several days after that he went about as if he were 
drunk; exhausted, reproaching himself for his weakness, 
longing for Rita, yet fearing to meet her. 

In their belated love there was too much that was for- 
bidden, more pain than happiness. The best of it, all that 
was most sincere, seemed to drain away, leaving only a 
dirty sediment of falsehood. Andrei felt hollow and empty 
—just when his work demanded all his powers of con- 
centration. 


CHAPTER TEN 


Lobanov’s refusal to accept repair jobs gained him a 
dangerous enemy. 

Until recently the laboratory had been under the wing 
of Dolgin, Potapenko’s assistant. It was Dolgin who had 
dealt with the station managers’ requests about repairs. 
‘Give us a hand, do us a favour, help us out.” He could 
help, refuse, bargain with them—in short, the laboratory 
had been the source of his power. Now he was deprived 
of all those opportunities. 

Kiril Vasilyevich Dolgin was notorious among the tecli- 
nical department staff as a bureaucrat and a demagogue. 
He was hated and feared. Ignorant and helpless in tech- 
nical matters, he revenged himself on anyone who dared 
to criticize him. If Dolgin discovered even the slightest 
stain on a man’s past, he would find subtle ways of mak- 
ing it grow into a huge dirty smear that covered the 
man from head to foot. Yet with the help of one or two 
advisers among the engineers he managed to pass in the 
eves of the management as a competent person. 

At first Dolgin struck Andrei as rather harsh, but a 
stickler for principle. His stiff, featureless face expressed 
every possible shade of severity; sometimes it was accus- 
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ing, sometimes suspicious, sometimes magnanimous, 
but always severe. Dolgin spoke in a rasping, metallic 
voice, pronouncing every phrase with exaggerated dis- 
tinctness. In his inevitable black tunic he cut an impres- 
sive figure on the platform and he was often asked to 
take the chair at meetings. Many liked the quick way he 
handled meetings, adhering strictly to the rules of pro- 
cedure. His reputation for zeal had got him on the Party 
committee. 

When he met Lobanov, Dolgin said, “In close co-oper- 
alion with the technical department you must achieve 
fresh successes in mobilizing the laboratory in accordance 
with the tasks our Party has set before us.” 

Andrei was not quite sure what tasks he meant but 
thought it better not to ask. 

When the chief engineer relieved the laboratory of re- 
pair work, Dolgin appealed to Potapenko. After all, an 
action of this kind affected the interests of the head of 
the department as well as his assistant’s. Potapenko, 
however, took the news casually. He felt sure that Lo- 
banov would never refuse him. 

Dolgin decided to wait—sooner or later Lobanov would 
have to ask him for something. Then Dolgin would make 
his own conditions. 

At about that time it was reported from Komsomol- 
skaya Station that the generator there was giving trou- 
ble. Potapenko asked Dolgin to find out what was the 
matter. 

On being given the job, Dolgin, as usual, consulted 
his two unofficial advisers. One of them considered that 
there was a fault in the armature winding; the other, 
Anichkov, a competent but extremely timid man, whom 
Dolgin kept in a state of constant apprehension, advised 
making enquiries at the laboratory. Dolgin had no inten- 
tion of asking Lobanov for help and he reprimanded 
Anichkov sharply, “Do you make a habit of pushing 
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things on to other people? Afraid of responsibility, are 
ou?” 

The terrified Anichkov hurriedly withdrew his sugges- 
tion. Quite likely the fault was in the winding. He had 
only thought.... 

The department’s young engineer Zakharchuk ex- 
pressed an opinion, though no one had asked him for one, 
that the winding had nothing to do with it; but he was 
fond of contradicting anyhow, and had a bad name with 
Dolgin. 

Dolgin wrote a letter to the chief engineer suggesting 
that the generator should be taken out of commission for 
repair. Potapenko frowned as he signed it. 

“The only wise course of action,’ Dolgin assured him. 
“They'll stop the generator and find out what’s wrong 
with it.” 

“But we still haven’t any proof about the winding be- 
ing at fault.” 

“Risk your peace of mind rather than your machinery. 
That is the Party principle in technical matters,” Dolgin 
said severely, and people at the near-by desks looked 
round. 

Quite unexpectedly the chief engineer asked the labo- 
ratory to make a report on the generator. 

Krivitsky was sent out on the job with some labora- 
tory assistants. He returned in two days and grimly 
placed before Andrei a large sheaf of readings from 
which he refused categorically to draw any conclusions. 
He had made the readings but he had nothing to say 
about them. Lobanov could draw his own conclusions. 

Andrei examined the strange rise and fall of the curves 
with interest. 

“T’'d like to know what the windings have got to do 
with this...” he murmured. 

Krivitsky snorted contemptuously and again refused to 
give a direct answer. The technical department ought to 
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know. If they said the trouble was in the windings, why 
should we argue with them! 

“Twelve years ago a certain professor told me I was 
about to die of a stomach ulcer. What was the sense in 
my arcuing with him? He knew more about it than I did.” 

Andrei looked intently at Krivitsky. 

“Tf you've got any ideas on the subject, let’s have them. 
If not, you’d better stop making a mystery of things. Say 
straight out that the problem’s too deep for you. Then 
we'll tackle it together.” 

Krivitsky cocked his head on one side, closing a red 
wrinkled eyelid. At that moment he looked very much like 
a cockerel trying to make up its mind whether to start a 
fioht or not. 

‘‘May I ask first whether it’s true that you’re friends 
with Potapenko?” 

“It is,’ Andrei said, frowning. “Old “friends. What 
about it? Our friendship doesn’t interfere with our 
work.” 

“Then put this in your pipe and smoke it. Dolgin is 
just a hollow faker. He didn’t even trouble to study the 
facts. The windings, of course, have nothing to do with 
it—I can vouch for that. You know it yourself. But what 
the trouble actually is, I haven’t been able to find out. 
We can put the technical department on the spot, of 
course. But if we do, we shall be in a spot ourselves.” 
He paused thoughtfully. ““My only hope is with the sta- 
tion mechanics. I left a copy of all the readings with Bo- 
ris Zinovyevich. He’s the duty mechanic—do you know 
him? He’s an old hand on the job.” 

“Well, that is an admission!” Andrei exclaimed indig- 
nantly. “When we're asked to make a report we just shrug 
our shoulders and wait for someone to help us out. And 
who? The station mechanics! People will say we don’t 
know our own job. It’d be different if we were consulting 
a professor. But the duty mechanic! An _ engineer 
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equipped with special instruments gives up and asks the 
local mechanic to tell him what’s what. Wonderful!” 

Krivitsky stuck out his sharp chin belligerently. 

“T did it for the sake of the work, Andrei Nikolayevich, 
I’d be only too glad to know those generators as well 
as Boris Zinovyevich knows them. You’re worried about 
our reputation, is that it?’ His lips twisted sarcastically. 
‘‘Ashamed of me, are you? Very well. Kindly take the data 
and find the cause of the trouble yourself.” 

“T will too. But it’s your job, remember.” 

“Excellent. May I go?” 

‘Yes, do.” | 

Andrei struggled with the problem all night. He did so 
out of obstinacy, knowing that he would not find the so- 
lution. The cause of the trouble lay somewhere outside the 
generator. God knew where. 

In the morning he said to Krivitsky, “Let’s go out to 
the station and see your Boris Zinovyevich.” 

He never understood why Krivitsky missed the oppor- 
tunity of making some sarcastic remark and merely 
erunted. “High time you went round the stations. You 
haven’t been outside the laboratory since you came 
here.” 

While he was a student, Andrei had been to Komso- 
molskaya Station for practical training. He had a memory 
of great heaps of coal and grimy stokers at roaring fur- 
naces. 

Now the station was unrecognizable. Slim young lime 
saplings swaved in a breeze that had once carried clouds 
of thick black smoke. The saplings stood in lines along 
the new asphalted roads, their frozen branches quiver- 
ing bravely. Long concrete bunkers had taken the place 
of the towering ridges of coal. 

“But where’s the smoke? Krivitsky, what’s happened 
to the smoke?” 

Krivitsky jerked his thumb at the ground. 
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‘‘They’ve installed smoke-absorbers. Yes ... I live two 
streets away from here. We never used to be able to 
open our windows.” 


They met Boris Zinovyevich in the duty mechanic's 
office. Boris Zinovyevich, who seemed to be made entirely 
of bones, might have been thirty-five or fifty. His rela- 
tions with Krivitsky were rather unusual. Like many peo- 
ple working for the Board they talked more often than 
they saw each other. When they met, they liked to chat 
about things that one would scarcely mention on the tel- 
ephone. Both men had been at their job for a long time, 
both had sharp tongues and understood each other by 
the merest hint. In spite of his bad temper, Krivitsky had 
friends like Boris Zinovyevich at each station. 

Boris Zinovyevich offered Andrei a hand, hard as a 
lump of wood. 

“Yes, I’ve heard of you. High time we had our own 
scientists on the job.” 

“Scientists be damned!’ Andrei made a gesture of 
annoyance. ‘‘Here we are, begging for your help.” 

“So you think it’s beneath you. I see.” Boris Zino- 
vvevich straightened a frayed black tie under the collar 
of his overalls. “Academician Kostinov now, he’s akways 
asking our advice. He’s not ashamed. What did he write 
in his book: mv thanks are due to electricians so and so.” 

He relapsed into offended silence. Quite right too, An- 
drei thought. Saw right through me. What a swine I am! 

The pity of it was that he could not bring himself to 
say these things aloud, and it made him angry; the fur- 
“ow over his nose deepened and his fingers drummed on 
the table. 

Krivitsky, strange to say, pounced on Boris Zinov- 
yevich. A nice kind of reception, nagging at the guests 
as soon as they arrived! 

Boris Zinovyevich spread out the plan of the genera- 
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tor. There was still a trace of resentment in his long- 
winded introduction—we unlearned provincials get to the 
bottom of things without any of vour integral calculus. 

‘You've found it, haven’t you?” Krivitsky asked quick- 
ly. “I can see it by the look in your eye.” 

Boris Zinovvevich shot a cautious glance at Andrei. 

“Got a hit of an idea, I think.” 

The “bit of an idea” astonished Andrei. How simnle it 
was! At first he was wildly overjoyed, then he cursed 
himself for being a fool, then, having questioned Boris 
Zinovvevich in greater detail, he felt reassured. A flaw in 
the exciter circuit! Only a man who worked day in, day 
out with that generator, who knew all its foibles, could 
find a thing like that. 

Boris Zinovvevich would draw no final conclusions. 

“Tt’s difficult for me to say. This looks like the answer, 
but, who knows, theoretically it may be wrong.” 

He kept a wary eye on Andrei—suppose this self-con- 
fident youngster suddenly started ridiculing his theories? 

Anyone else in Lobanov’s place would long ago have 
noticed the older man’s embarrassment, but Andrei was 
entirely absorbed in the diagram the electrician had 
drawn. Some people are like that: they get as much 
aesthetic pleasure from a diagram as from an artist's 
painting. In this sprawling diagram there was something 
that no amount of theoretical training could give—an 
amazingly true instinct. 

‘‘Honestlv, I envv vou,”’ Andrei confessed. 

Boris Zinovyevich broke into a sweat. 

“Krivitskv’s oscillograms helped me. They showed the 
harmonics of the periodical process... .’” He wielded tech- 
nical terms in barbaric fashion to restore the honour of 
the “provincials.”” He spoke gruffly, reluctant to show 
how much pleasure this youngster’s praise afforded him. 

“Now the compliments have started,” said Krivitsky, 
“and we'll get nowhere.” 
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Andrei began to draw rapidly. 

‘“Let’s switch the generator over to another exciter and 
see what happens.” 

Glancing over Andrei’s shoulder, Boris Zinovyevich 
snatched away Andrei’s pencil in horror: 

“What are you doing! That’ll put out all the lights.... 
You'll be landing us in trouble in no time... .” 

Having drawn up the testing schedule, Krivitsky and 
Boris Zinovyevich went out to get the controller’s con- 
sent. Andrei went to the power room. 

‘“He’s a bit of a hot-head,” Krivitsky said to his com- 
panion as they mounted the stairs to the control room. 
“And very young, doesn’t know how to humour people.” 

“That’s nothing to worry about,” Boris Zinovyevich re- 
torted unexpectedly. ‘“We’ve got plenty of the humouring 
kind without him joining them.” 

The power room greeted Andrei with a gleam of white- 
tiled walls. Hot air rose in waves from the huge ma- 
chines. Their varnish looked like sweat and they seemed 
to pant noisily in an endless race. 

A group of people came towards Andrei. At their head, 
dressed in blue overalls, was Victor Potapenko. 

“What brings you here?” he asked, greeting Andrei, 
and without waiting for an answer, introduced Andrei to 
his companions. 

‘An old friend of mine, the new head of the labura- 
torv. Hope you'll like him. Well?” He turned to Andrei 
with a proprietory sweep of the arm. “How do you like it? 
We'll have the whole place planted out with flowers by 
the summer.” 

Walking round the room, Victor glanced at the instru- 
ments, felt the heat of the machines with his hand, bent 
down to listen to a new turbine. Nothing escaped his 
watchful eye. 

“Why hasn't the oil-feed been repaired yet?” he 
snapped, turning to the men with him. “None of your ex- 
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cuses! Did you think I wouldn’t notice it? Tried to cam- 
ouflage it, did you!” 

With the electricians, all of whom he knew by name, 
he shook hands and chatted intimately. 

“Got used to the new actuator?” he asked a young oper- 
ator in a beret tilted at a dashing angle. “Remember 
how scared you were at first. Never be scared of a thing, 
lad. And why are you so scruffy? That’s no good. You 
spoil the appearance of the station.” He talked fishing 
with a grey-moustached turbine-operator. He shouted a 
joke to a cheery crane-operating girl. He asked the duty 
engineer about his exams. In short, he gave everyone that 
pleasant feeling of having a real master about the place, 
who, although he ranked as their chief, was at the same 
time one of them. 

Andrei watched Victor with pleasure. It was a great 
thing to know how to be friendly without being conde- 
scending. Victor brought it off with captivating ease. 

Someone near Andrei said: “Plenty of drive, that bloke. 
Gets to the bottom of things.” 

Andrei was as pleased as if the praise had been ad- 
dressed to him. He felt proud of his friend. As he watched 
Victor he picked out the things he liked and compared 
them with his own qualities. Victor’s strength lay in his 
ability to deal with people. As a matter of fact, Andrei 
had tried once or twice to copy Victor’s manner, but the 
‘“hail-fellow-well-met” attitude did not suit him. It made 
him feel ashamed; he was left with a sense of having done 
something insulting to the people he had tried it on, of 
having deceived them. 

Near the generator that was giving trouble, Krivitsky 
and Boris Zinovyevich were connecting up the testing 
instruments. Victor glanced over the apparatus thev had 
assembled and started asking Boris Zinovyevich about 
his wife’s health. Boris Zinovyevich straightened up, a 
piece of wire in his hand and one finger keeping the place 
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on the diagram. While he answered Potapenko he shifted 
uneasily from one foot to the other, like a schoolboy under 
the eye of a nagging teacher. When Victor passed on, 
accompanied by his suite, Boris Zinovyevich glanced 
down at the wire in his hand, then at the diagram, and 
shcok his head, trying to pick up a lost train of thought. 

“Very democratic!” he said, addressing no one in par- 
ticular. From the tone of his voice it was difficult to 
judge what meaning he attached to the words. 

The testing began. It took them only a few minutes to 
find out that Boris Zinovyevich had been quite right. All 
three of them felt it was a red-letter day. Andrei fell into 
a taikative mood—with him a sure sign of success. 

“Just think of it, yesterday evening the three of us 
were sitting in our rooms racking our brains,” he reas- 
oncd. “We were all thinking separately and we could have 
cone on thinking like that for another year. It was a good 
thing Krivitsky showed you his readings. That’s the way 
to carry on scientific work!” And he wagged his finger at 
Krivitsky as if to ward off his objections. 

Krivitsky mentioned Dolgin’s diagnosis. 

“Oh, blow Dolgin,” Andrei exclaimed disappointedly. 
“We've made a grand discovery and all you can think 
about is filling up papers.” 

“You know what Dolgin thinks, don’t you?” Kriviisky 
enquired ironically. “It’s papers that make a man.” 

Roris Zinovyevich took a long pull at his ragged tie. 

“I'd rather not have the generator stopped for repair, 
Andrei Nikolayevich. It'll wreck our time-table.” 

“That’s all you care about,” Krivitsky grumbled. “But 
we've got to give proof. Why shouldn’t we stop it? Every- 
thing’s got to be calculated exactly.” 

“T’ll ask Potapenko what he thinks about it,” said 
Andrei. : 

Boris Zinovyevich and Krivitsky exchanged glances 
and silently began to disconnect the instruments. 
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Potapenko was in the far bay, where a bridge crane 
was carefully lowering the rotor of a turbine on to its 
bearings. Riggers, fitters, and engineers were watching 
the movements of the huge rotor intently; their glances 
were like props to support it if it fell. 

The leading rigger signed to the crane-operator to stop. 
Swaying a little, the rotor hung suspended just over thie 
bearings. The rigger started measuring the clearances 
and inserting wooden supports. Obviously the presence 
of the chief was making him nervous. He hesitated, then 
signalled to the crane-operator to raise the load again. 

From a distance Andrei saw Victor tap the leading rig- 
ger on the shoulder and shout at him angrily. The rig- 
ger shook his head, apparently refusing. Victor’s black 
eyebrows knitted. 

“You gaping asses...” his voice reached Andrei 
faintly. 

Brushing the rigger aside, Potapenko signed to the 
crane-operator himself. The cable jerked and the rotor 
moved down smoothly. Continuing to signal with one 
hand, Victor deftly inserted the wooden supports with the 
other. He worked easily, smiling and darting fearlessly 
under the swaying steel monster. He cursed roundly and 
with enjoyment, and gradually the atmosphere cleared; 
people brightened up and moved more quickly; the rotor 
descended steadily and settled gently on its bearings. 

“Victor Grigoryevich, you're a wizard!” the shop super- 
intendent cooed, handing him a bunch of waste. Wiping 
his greasy fingers, Victor came up to Andrei. His eyes 
were gleaming merrily. 

Andrei was delighted. 

“They'd have been fiddling about another hour or 
more,’ Victor said complacently. 

Filled with pride for his friend, Andrei started telling 
him enthusiastically of Boris Zinovyevich’s cleverness 
and the results of the test. 
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“So you’ve found it,” Victor said before Andrei could 
finish, and turned to the station manager. 

‘‘No, you don’t get the point,” Andrei remonstrated. He 
began to draw quickly with his finger on the varnished 
casing of a generator. “Clever, isn’t it? Now anyone can 
see how ridiculous it was to suspect the windings.” 

Victor sighed. The station manager and the shop super- 
intendents stood waiting for him at a little distance. 

“Your job is to make a report,” he said rather coldly. 
“Either the generator must be stopped for repair or you 
guarantee that it is in perfect working order. If you give 
a guarantee, the responsibility rests with you, Added to 
that you'll have to plan out and check a new working sys- 
tem. Why go to all that bother...” he lowered his voice. 
‘‘!’m doing all 1 can to give you the chance of getting on 
with your locator and you keep on landing yourself in fresh 
trouble. Say in your report that the theory of this Boris 
Zinovyevich deserves attention, but that since it must be 
thoroughly investigated, the safest course of action is to 
stop the generator for repair. Then you'll sleep soundly at 
night. I’m only telling you for your own good, you know.” 

Victor walked away to the engineers. Andrei followed 
him, protesting and arguing, heedless of the amused and 
surprised glances of those around him. 

‘‘How do you stand for overalls?” Victor asked the man- 
ager and Andrei’s words were drowned in a babble of 
voices. 


Before signing his report the next day, Andrei showed 
it to Krivitsky. When he had read it, Krivitsky grew se- 
rious and said that to send in a report of this kind would 
be asking for trouble from the technical department. 

“Trouble!” To warn Andrei in such terms was like 
pouring petrol on a fire. “Everything’s correct, isn’t it?” 
Andrei asked harshly. 

“Technically yes, but the way it’s put!... Why this sort 
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of thing: ‘The careless, ill-considered reference to the 
windings’? Or this....” 

“If it’s true, there’s no point in smoothing it over. And 
that’s all nonsense about ‘asking for trouble.’ You’ve got 
an old-fashioned idea of inter-office relations.” 

Possibly,” Krivitsky assented mildly. Sometimes he 
was surprised himself at the good-natured way he tcok 
this half-baked youngster’s remarks. “But it’s better to 
keep quiet than to speak, and better to speak than to 
write, you know. If you must have that in the report, al- 
low me to sign it.” 

“To hell with your noble-mindedness!” Andrei snapped. 
“What do you take me for!” 

Krivitsky watched him dash his signature across the 
page, and sighed. He felt sorry for Lobanov. As the days 
went by, he was becoming more and more convinced that 
Lobanov would never get on with this “snake pit,” as he 
called Dolgin’s office. ““Your Lobanov is about as suitable 
for a laboratory as a telescope is for the theatre,” he 
would tell Borisov. Since Lobanov could not be changed, 
he ought at least to be restrained in his rashness. 

“All right, Pll go to hell with my noble-mindedness,”’ 
Krivitsky said. “But on one condition. Let Borisov and 
me do all the calculations. You just keep Dolgin at bav. 
And get down to that locator of yours!” 

Andrei looked glum. 

“Tl have to make another trip round the stations.... 
Otherwise I’ll always be tripping up as I did with ycur 
Boris Zinovyevich.” 

“That’s all to the good, but can’t you hear the bugles?” 

“What bugles?” 

“Dolgin sounding his battle call,” Krivitsky said 
sloomily. “He’ll declare war on us. You'll see.” 


The insight of this sceptic depressed Andrei. So far 
Krivitsky had been right about many things. Of all his 
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promises the chief engineer had fulfilled only one: a few 
days alter his conversation with Andrei he had sent his 
secretary back to the laboratory. 

fo Andrei all such girls seemed made to the same pat- 
tern—haughty, empty-headed creatures, glittering in the 
rellected glory of their chiefs, no good for anything but 
answering the telephone and sharpening pencils. 

The scented green dress surmounted by a chocolate 
wedding cake of hair that presented itself before him that 
morning seemed to fit perfectly with his conception. 

Andrei questioned her minutely, certain in advance that 
she was no use to him. However, he had no reason for 
sending her back. Perhaps she would refuse the job her- 
sell? Ile described the rigours of laboratory work in the 
blackest hues. 

“Very well, Comrade Tsvetkova. Do you yourself want 
to work with us?” 

Tsvetkova pouted disappointedly. 

‘“} thought you would use me in my proper trade>?”’ 

‘As a secretary? That’s a fine trade! You’re down on 
my list as a junior laboratory assistant. And that’s what 
vou’re going to be,” he concluded firmly. 

He sent Tsvetkova to Ustinova’s group, requesting 
Maya to hint that the laboratory was not a place for. fash- 
ion displays, and to find Tsvetkova work of an interest- 
ing and arduous nature. 


CHAPTER ELEVEN 


As Boris Zinovyevich had suggested, the generator 
was switched over to the reserve exciter. Krivitsky and 
Borisov drew up the new working system and the im- 
pulses ceased. Thus, thanks to the work of the laboratory, 
the generator was not stopped for repair. The incident 
stimulated another kind of “impulse,” however, in the 
technical department. 
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“While Ustinova was in charge, the laboratory used to 
consult us,’’ Dolgin said with asperity. 

Victor made no reply. 

A few days later, Dolgin said, “Victor Grigoryevich, | 
simply don’t know how to tackle Lobanov. If your author- 
ity means nothing to him, I am quite sure he’ll take no 
notice of me.” 

“What makes you think that?” Potapenko asked. 

Dolgin’s face was a picture of severity. 

“] think you will agree that no one who respects those 
in charge would write a thing like this,” and for the third 
time he presented Victor with the laboratory’s report. 
‘Since Lobanov is your friend, I. will refrain from com- 
ment.” 

“Never mind that.” 

“Victor Grigoryevich, I am a man of principle and I 
believe in speaking my mind.” Dolgin made a long pause 
and stared severely at Victor’s chin. “The Party teaches 
us to distinguish between criticism and backbiting. When 
a meinber of the staff does not come forward and say 
straight out, in the Party fashion, “Comrades, you are 
wrong!’—assuming, of course, that we were wrong!—but 
instead starts telling tales to the chief engineer... such 
tactics, let us be frank about it, such tactics are the tac- 
tics of a backbiter.”’ 

“What, in your opinion, is the aim of such tactics?” 
Victor asked sarcastically. 

“Wants to show himself off at the expense of others.” 

“Well, a scrap of paper like this won't undermine my 
authority.” | | 

“So I imagine ...” said Dolgin and his flat browless 
eyes became inscrutable as a mirror. 

“Incidentally, the electrical laboratory is under your 
charge, Dolgin. I can’t handle everything at once. I have 
several other laboratories and thousands of people to look 
after.” 
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“But [ am in an extremely awkward position, Victor 
Grigoryevich. On the one hand, I have to reckon with the 
fact ol friendship. On the other, it is my duty to carry 
oui your instructions and maintain the standards you 
have set us in our work....” 

Picking up Dolgin’s manner, Victor said sternly, 
“Where work is concerned, I have no friendships.” He 
handed Dolgin the laboratory report. 

Dolgin took the sheet of paper with majestic solemnity, 
as if it were a death sentence or an order for an offensive, 
folded it and put it in the breast pocket of his black tunic. 

Lobanov’s imprudence gained him enemies where it 
scorned he might easily have avoided doing so. 

One day Andrei had a phone call from Ivin, the assist- 
ant manager. 

“Lobanov, old chap, send up one of your boys to my 
place, would you. My radio’s a bit off colour....” 
“{ have only two radio mechanics,” said Andrei, 

both of them are very busy. What is more....” 

“Nonsense,” Ivin interrupted him. ‘You aren’t doing 
anything that’s all that urgent. Take my car and send ‘em 
up. They fixed my aerial for me, so it’s nothing new to 
them.” 

Andrei restrained himself and advised going to a radio 
rep air shop. 

“Oh, come off it, old chap, do you expect me to go 
elsewhere when we've got a laboratory of our own,” Ivin 
pers -isted in amused surprise. 

“Yes—a laboratory. And no one to run your private 
rrands for you, Comrade Ivin.” 

“Is that so...” Ivin croaked in astonishment, then, 
eaching a decision, said in menacing tones, “I see were 
going to find it difficult to play ball together.” 

“T have no intention of playing ball with anyone.” And 
Andrei slammed down the receiver. 

On meeting Victor in the canteen, he poured out his 
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indignation to him in a loud voice. The people at near-by 
tabies pricked up their ears when they heard the name 
of the assistant manager. 

‘Keep your voice down,’ Victor said drily. ‘“‘You’re 
wasling your time picking fights over these little things. 
Just send someone and have done with it. Where did you 
get this wretched straight-laced attitude from? I wonder 
what you would say if I’d asked you for the same thing?” 

“Td have sent you to....” 

“Oho!... So that’s the kind of friend you are.” 

‘Tdiot, I'd have come and fixed it myself.” 

“And what’s this trouble you had with Tarasov, the 
manager of Oktyabrskaya Station?” 

Andrei laughed. 

“TI staged a real demonstration for him. As I was 
going round I noticed they’d got an automatic fuel reg- 
ulator installed on one of the boilers but the minder was 
operating the boiler manually. Why? The regulator isn’t 
tuned yet, they said. It’s easier to operate by hand. So 
off I go to the manager. But he wouldn’t listen. ‘I’ve 
got a fuel economy plan to keep to; I can’t risk the pian 
just for the sake of your automatic gadgets,’ he said. 
‘But where else can the regulator be tuned properly, if 
not here?’ I asked. ‘Don’t know,’ he said, ‘at some othier 
stalion, anywhere else but not here. Now if they give us 
a properly tuned regulator, we'll be only too pleased, 
we'll say, thanks very much. But I can't force people to 
do such things,’ he said, ‘they get bonuses for economiz- 
ing fuel. And the regulator mucks them all up.’ Think of it, 
the manager himself, an engineer, and that’s his opinion!” 
Andrei took a deep breath and made a lunge at his soup. 

“And what happened?” Victor asked. 

“IT stayed there till the end of the shift, got together 
everyone | could find, and made a speech to them. ‘You 
cant expect a complicated apparatus like this to work 
perfectly right from the start,’ I said. ‘It'll take us months 
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to tune it. All of us together. It'll] mean a few losses, of 
course. That can’t be helped. But as soon as we get it 
going properly, that regulator will pay you back double 
or more. We'll put them on all the boilers; they'll make 
your work easier. Your boilers are new, but the way you 
operate them is out of date.’ We had a proper heart-to- 
heart talk. And what do you think—they’ve switched on 
the regulator.” 

‘What about Tarasov?” Victor asked, rolling a pill of 
bread about the table. 

“What about him? The interesting thing is that the 
minders on the other boilers want regulators too.” 

“What about Tarasov?” Victor repeated. 

“Don’t know, tearing his hair out, I expect,” Andrei 
replied indifferently. 

Victor raised his eyes, glanced curiously at Andrei and 
quickly lowered them again. 

‘The trouble with those regulators,” Andrei began, “is 
that....” 

“And what’s this fresh tussle you’re having with Dol- 
gin?” Victor asked. 

Andrei shrugged and without his former inspiration 
started recounting how he had told Dolgin to see about 
the regulators at Oktvabrskava—after all it was the tech- 
nical denartment’s job—and it had turned out that Dol- 
gin didn’t know a thing about regulators, hadn’t a clue. 
The bureaucrat! Without much hesitation, Andrei had said 
to him, “Excuse me, but how can you be in charge of this 
department if vou don’t understand the first thing about 
our machinery! You'd better hand in your resignation.” 

“Foolish,” said Victor, frowning. He pressed the bread 
pill with the tip of his finger, as if to squash everything 
Andrei had said. “Why do you set peonle against you? 
Dolgin isn’t all that bright, of course. But he’s still a use- 
ful man to have around. If you give him a clear-cut task, 
he gets his teeth into it like a bull-dog.” 
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“But Victor, I couldn’t shut my eyes to....” 

With the air of one who is unaccustomed to being in- 
terrupted, Victor went on with what he had been saying. 

“It’s time you felt what responsibility means. So far 
you’ve only had yourself to answer for, that’s why vou 
think it’s so easy to introduce all these new ideas. It’s 
time you learned to look at things not only from below 
but from above....” 

Andrei caught himself trying to think of an excuse to 
get up and go. It was not a feeling of dislike, but merely 
a bitter after-taste of disappointment. What had been the 
use of saying all that about the meeting with the boiler 
minders, and making such a song of it too. 

The same day Tarasov came to the Management Boaril 
and made a complaint about Lobanov. Who authorized 
this so-and-so to give orders at his station? Was he the 
manager or not? Tarasov lost his temper and threatened 
to go to the chief engineer. 

Victor narrowed his eyes. 

“Drop that. You’re in the wrong. You'd better thank 
me that Lobanov didn’t go to the chief. Automatic de- 
vices, my dear chap, are given you to be used. You'd have 
been knocked out in the first round. Now you can put 
down in your report that the regulator has been installed 
and is in working order. And you'll get an official ‘thank 
you’ for it.” 

For some time Victor tried to keep up the facade of 
being Andrei’s protector. Meanwhile he urged him 
to start work on his locator and leave the stations in 
peace. 

“But I can’t stay ignorant like this,” Andrei argued, 
‘“T’ve found out there’s lots I never learned. While !’ve 
been sweating over my thesis, technical science has left 
me miles behind. I must study production.” 

“If only you would study it. The trouble is that you 
keep poking your nose into other people’s business.” 
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They were both trying to keep up a friendly tone. But 
it was becoming more and more difficult. They felt unex- 
pectedly constrained in each other’s presence. Andrei 
tried to overcome this unusual feeling and failed. 

Victor no longer invited him to his house. There was 
something wrong with Liza. Victor was constantly aware 
of a veiled mockery in her glance, in her voice. He could 
not decide what lay behind it, disapproval or pity. Any- 
wav he did not want Andrei to see it. Of course, Andrei 
couid have come without an invitation, and he would 
have come; for Liza, and probably Victor too, were still 
the only people whom he could ask for advice about Rita. 
But at the moment his relations with Rita were so com- 
plicated that he did not want to discuss them with any- 
body. 


CHAPTER TWELVE 


Again and again he had tried to persuade Rita to get 
a divorce and start living a normal life with him. It 
couldn’t go on like this. How could she endure the falsity 
of their position?. .. 

They were in the little room again. The red-beaked 
stork stared down at them with its one round eye. 

Rita moved towards him, but he drew away, demand- 
ing an answer. He felt the pain he caused her by his 
rebuff, but he knew he must not relent. 

“IT need you, I need you always. But I can’t go on 
like this.... This room.... Your friend.... Can’t you 
vourself see how sordid it all is?” 

Rita lay back on the bed and placed her hands behind 
her head. Her small breasts were clearly outlined under 
her blouse. 

“Again,” she sighed wistfully. ““How ungrateful of you. 
Come to me. Come, dear.... What, are you afraid of me?” 

“T don’t want to see you looking at your watch again,” 
he said sharply. 
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Today she would not wriggle out of it, and he would 
not give in. He had sworn that to himself. As he spoke, 
he tried not to look at her unbuttoned blouse, at her long, 
finely shaped legs. He must make her angry.... Let her 
suffer, as he was suffering. 

“Who are you Iving to? I’ve lost track. Your hus- 
band?... Me?... I don’t want you like this, I don’t want 
you.” 

Rita propped her elbow on the pillow. 

“You're very possessive.” She smiled contentedly, tak- 
ing off her watch. 

He watched her fingers in dismay, realizing that what 
he was saying had another meaning that flattered her 
woman's vanitv: she was not in the least offended. 

“Rita, evervthing now depends on our sinceritv.”’ 

‘The great moment!” Her face still wore the same smile. 

In his anger, he went up to the bed. 

“What are vou clinging to? Stop fawning, will vou... . 
Why won’t you divorce him? What are you afraid of?” 

There was something in his voice that made her rise. 

“Yes, I’m afraid,” she said suddenly, as fiercely as An- 
drei. “You're alone.... You don’t know what it is. But I 
have a family. Good or bad, but it’s a familv. I’ve got 
something firm to cling to. But with vou.... Who knows 
what it'll be like if I come and live with vou?” She grew 
calmer and stroked her bare outstretched arm. “You 
shouldn’t be angry. I know you love me and vou'll do 
everything to make things all right. but that doesn’t 
mean anything. It might not work out. You can’t guar- 
antee these things, my dear....” The shadow of the 
lampshade fell across her face: her eyes, hair, and fore- 
head that were in shadow looked soft and young, but her 
brightly painted lips, her chin and neck were harsh: and 
her voice sounded dry and calculating. “During the war, 
when I got notice of his death and they said to me at the 
district commandant’s office, ‘your marriage isn’t regis- 
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tered, you’re not entitled to a pension,’ I felt on my own 
hide just what it means to be an ‘unmarried mother.’ 
Ever heard that term before? The room wasn’t registered 
in) my name, so I was chucked out of it. I stood in the 
street alone, with my daughter. Her in one arm, suilcase 
in the other. Some character came up to me and offered to 
have me for the night. ‘Ill give you half a kilo of bread,’ 
he said.... Yes, I’m afraid. And that’s why I’m afraid. 
I don’t love my husband. You know that very well. But 
I’m grateful to him. Beholden to him. Understand? All 
right, perhaps it’s habit.... But Natasha knows him as 
her father. She loves him. What have they done that they 
should suffer?... No, no.”” She frowned and gave a sharp 
shrug. | 

She raised her eyes, smiled and took his hand tender- 
lv, as if she were humouring a big disobedient child. 
“You can’t slash things off like that. I’ve got to prepare 
myself somehow.... I'll get used to you, I suppose.” 

“T can’t go on like this,” Andrei said through clenched 
tecth. “TI go to your husband and tell him everything.” 

“You'll ruin my life for me, that’s all.... What’s the 
hurrv? We’ve found each other, we’re in love, we meet. 
Isn't that enough? You’re so ungrateful. I don’t complain. 
Bit it’s much harder for me. If only you knew how I hate 
all these lies....’’ She jumped off the bed, her whole face 
showed in the light and lost its beauty. It wore an expres- 
sion Andrei had never seen there—a strange mixture of 
weakness and circumspection. He stared at her with 
dislike. 

“And I don’t want your lying. It disgusts me. I want 
to have things clear. I can’t go on like this,” he repeat- 
ed. feeling that if she tried again to give him the slip. he 
could strike her, lash out with a chair at all this toilet 
stuff. batter and smash things until his fists bled.... 

She drew the collar of her blouse together and sank on 
to a chair. 
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“How cruel you are,” she said quietly. “What have | 
done? I love you. I love you. J have nothing else. What 
more do you want of me? Why are you torturing me? 
Whiye” 

Suddenly his whole body seemed to droop, his big 
hands hung limp at his sides. 

“But how...if you really love me....” He gathered all 
his strength to withstand a sudden rush of pity and grief. 
“I don’t understand such love. For me, the way I feel, 
there can’t be any fear.” 

Still waiting for an answer, he looked at her vivid 
tight-pressed lips. 

“Well, say something, Ri.” 

She was silent. 

With heavy steps he went up to her and gently pressed 
her head to his breast. Suddenly they were both sad. They 
did not know why; it did not matter. They were just ut- 
terly sad. Andrei gently stroked her hair. The ends were 
lighter, scorched a little, as though exhausted by frequent 
curling. Only on her neck were the curls still soft and 
natural. 

They would part, they were already parting. The 
thought horrified them both. Every moment this silence 
was increasing the gulf between them and neither could 
be the first to break it. It’s not her fault, Andrei was 
thinking, unaware that his grief and tenderness were 
sure signs of the parting that was to come. Let it be a 
parting, but not the end.... 

“If you change your mind, I’ll be waiting.” His throat 
was dry and hoarse. “Perhaps you will one day, Ri?” 

“Perhaps,” she repeated, hoarsely too. 

“Well then...” he said, clearing his throat. He re- 
leased her carefully and stepped away. 

“You’re losing a button,” she said. “Let me sew if on.” 

She found a needle and thread. Andrei sat down with- 
out taking off his jacket. | 
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“Sew it on you? It’s a bad omen,” Rita joked. Her fin- 
gers worked unhurriedly under the hem of his jacket. Her 
knee touched his, he felt the warmth of her body and sat 
with every muscle tense. She bent forward to bite the 
thread—her gleaming hair, the little transparent curls 
on her neck were right before him. 

“You aren’t going yet, are you?” she asked quietly. 

He stood up and felt the button. 

“That’s firm. Thanks.... Yes, [ll be going now.” 

Her lips twisted in a hopeless smile. Andrei felt un- 
bearably sorry for her, he wanted to stay, he ought to 
stay, but he knew that if he gave in now he would never 
summon up the strength to resist again. Their affair 
would drag on for years, full of deception, fear, jealousy, 
locked in an agonizing circle that he would never be able 
to break. 

Her hands lay motionless on her knees. Her dry, wide- 
open eyes watched Andrei struggling clumsily into his 
coat. The red-beaked stork on the wall seemed to laugh 
foolishly. 

At the door he turned. Suddenly her hand moved and 
her fingers stretched out as if to restrain him. His heart 
contracted with bitter apprehension. 

And afterwards, whenever Andrei remembered Rita, 
her face, her voice, they always seemed to appear to- 
gether with her outstretched hand against the back- 
eround of that absurd, garishly painted carpet. 


CHAPTER THIRFEEN 


Andrei’s mother had died when he was fifteen and the 
care of the house had fallen on Katya. She was three 
vears older than her brother and considered it her duty 
to manage his upbringing. Nikolai Pavlovich also began 
to keep a closer eye on his son. 
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The war had undermined the old man’s health and he 
had retired unhappily into forced idleness. During the 
past vear, recovering a little, he had become a memher of 
the house committee in the block of flats where thev lived, 
and had grown quile enthusiastic about the work. Andrei 
was glad this mild activity diverted his father from 
thoughts of his illness. At one time his father, a turbine 
fitter, had been a hero in Andrei’s eyes—the source of 
all wisdom and knowledge. Now Andrei took him out for 
walks, listened with a smile to the old man’s opinion of 
affairs at the house management office and let him win at 
draugnhts. 

“TI know absolutely nothing, Dad!” he would complain 
when he came home from the laboratory. He had to com- 
plain to someone. 

He poured out his woes to his father, told him about 
his plans, expecting neither advice nor approval; al! he 
needed was a listener. Whatever happened at work he 
never felt himself alone. In that sphere of his liie he 
sensed the superiority of his youth, of health and strength, 
and like all grown-up children, he felt himself less and 
less a son. | 

Where he really needed sympathy, however, he sud- 
denly found himself utterly alone. He could not talk about 
Rita to anyone—not to Katya, not to his father, not to 
anybody. In this they were all strangers. The days 
passed and everv day his hope grew less. He still refused 
to believe that this was the end. He knew it was so, but 
he could not believe it. 

Love was dying slowly and the agony was too great. 
He could not study. Avoiding his father’s questions, he 
would go out to the cinema in the evening, or roam the 
streets, and the hours after work dragged drearilv. 

There was no welcoming gleam of sunshine for the 
coming of spring that year. Spring fought a hard, weary 
battle, wallowing in-the mud under a frowning sky, re- 
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treating before the night frosts, fighting desperately for 
every scrap of land. Damp winds blew from the sea, shak- 
ing the branches, which, though frozen, were already 
pliant under their ragged covering of snow. 

Melting, pitted snow-drilts still lay here and there. It 
was nct the bluish snow of early spring. Instead of crunch- 
ing, it squelched underfoot. The city seemed tired after 
the winter. The frozen earth seemed tired, the walls and 
rocis seemed tired, the people seemed tired. And Andrei 
leli that he, too, was tired after all that had happened. 

Yet everywhere the sun was stubbornly scraping off 
the dull residue of winter. 

Grey ice-floes, jostling and turning slowly, floated down 
the river. In the yards black heaps of broken ice were 
piled beside wet firewood covered with sheets of rusty iron. 
3rickwork gleamed a meaty red where the plaster had 
peeled off the cornices. The washing on the line was a 
dazzling blue—the colour of the snow you could find only 
out in the country. That blue must be from the sky. 
Through the dusty window-panes the sky seemed low and 
bleary. But when Andrei went outside, it towered above 
him a pure blue, so blue that there could be nothing bluer 
in the whole universe. And it began to seem that perhaps 
the dripping from the roofs was not sad at all. And the 
branches of the young lime-trees were no longer weeping. 
Little half-drops hung from them here and there. They 
might never fall. They had not enough moisture to pull 
thei down. They hung there like the tears of a child who 
las changed his mind about crying and is beginning to 
laugh. | 

On the surface the life of the laboratory flowed on with 
steady calm, but somewhere in the depths a process was 
building up that threatened to destroy the old ways. Con- 
flict split the staff into groups with the balance of power 
changing almost daily. 
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Andrei was not worried. The logic of life would sooner 
or later prove him right. The fight was not to win people 
over, but to get things done. He did not care much wheth- 
er he had enemies in the laboratory, or who they were; 
the real trouble, the thing to worry about, was that day 
after day the Management Board was delaying its revi- 
sion of the laboratory’s programme of work, that not 
enough money was allotted for equipment, and that Dol- 
gin in answer to all demands ground out in his metallic 
voice, “‘Never mind, Comrade Lobanov, material difficul- 
ties sharpen the wits of the investigator.” 

As for the situation in the laboratory, Andrei reasoned 
thus. He had no real enemies; there were merely people 
who had not yet understood what he was trying to 
achieve. Give them an interesting job tomorrow and no 
propaganda would be needed. 

Most of the time he did not even suspect how much 
painstaking work Borisov and the members of the Party 
committee were doing to break down the old, fixed ideas 
and win him new supporters. 

When Borisov was asked at a Party committee meet- 
ing what was going on in the laboratory, he replied with 
pleasure, ‘““A break-up, a complete break-up!” What had 
once seemed to him a united collective body had turned 
out in fact to be simply a mechanical mixture of individ- 
uals; now a chemical reaction had set in and it would be 
all to the good if that reaction was a turbulent one. 

Borisov was understood and supported, despite the 
ominous warnings of Dolgin. 

A considerable group of malcontents in the laboratory 
centred round Morozov. A fine electrical mechanic, who 
could do anything with his hands, Lonya Morozov had 
a good deal of pull with the younger workers. They im- 
itated his foppish manner of dress—jackets with zip-fas- 
teners, broad, loose overcoats, vivid ties. Morozov played 
the accordion and danced well. The younger workers 
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sought his company and considered it an honour to be 
invited out for an evening with him. There was an air of 
careless elegance about him and he knew many attractive 
girls. Morozov and his friends got together and drank, 
and sometimes he even turned up tipsy at work. He was 
forgiven. People considered him indispensable. 

Morozov played on the fact that Lobanov, by refusing 
to take on repair jobs, had deprived the lads of the chance 
of making extra money. In Maya Konstantinovna’s time 
everyone had done very well; the repair jobs had filled 
their pockets. But this scientific research was a ‘dead 
loss.” When pay-day came round, the grumbling 
Started. 

“What are we slaving for?” Morozov stormed. “A pat 
on the back!” 

Others supported him, and Borisov’s attempt to remon- 
Strate failed. 

“Youre ona Salary,’ said Morozov, “we're piece- 
workers, weve got to earn money.” 

The same day, on going into the workshop to check 
his order, Borisov found a bronze cog-wheel on one 
of the lathes. 

“Urgent order from the chief,” Kuzmich explained. 

“What is it for?” 

“Ask Morozov, he brought it in.” 

Morozov was called in. He said the cog-wheel was part 
of the clock-work mechanism for a new relay and was be- 
ing repaired on Lobanov’s orders. 

Sensing what was in the wind, Borisov inspected the 
mechanism. 

‘| don’t understand,” he said, eyeing Morozov keenly. 
“Why bother with this old stuff, when we've got nearly 
the sume thing in the store ready for use?” 

‘Just the same thing, in fact,” Morozov smiled humour- 
lessly. “All you’ve got to do is bore a hole.” 

“Why didn’t you tell Andrei Nikolayevich that?” 
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‘‘He knows too much already,” Morozov grinned arro- 
gantly. “I reported to him that the gear-wheels were 
stripped. Turn new ones, he says. We don’t count, you 
know. Our job’s just to obey.” 

It was not so easy to put Borisov off his balance. He 
tried to force Morozov into the open. 

“We're fighting to get the laboratory reorganized, we 
want to handle big scientific jobs, to install new autlo- 
matic devices at the stations. And what do you do? You're 
trying to trip us up. Why?” 

The attempt was a failure; Morozov feigned inno- 
cence. 

‘Where did you get that from, Sergei Sergeyevich? Do 
you think I’m a saboteur or something?” 

‘‘Didn’t you persuade the lads against studying in their 
spare time?” 

“What have they to do with me? I spoke for myself. 
I’m all right at my work as it is.” He fingered the zip on 
his jacket, eyeing Borisov’s battered suit with contempt. 
‘Maybe I’m slipping. In that case you'd better find 
someone else.” 

Borisov called a meeting of the Komsomol committee 
and asked them how long they intended to be ruled by 
people like Morozov. 

Borisov’s sharpness at first set the majority of the com- 
mittee against him. Ruled? Give us facts! What was 
wrong with Morozov? Wasn't he a good worker? 

Borisov tried to explain Morozov’s simple philosophy 
of life. Yes, he knew his job and he knew he would get 
paid for extra work and be coddled by everyone. That 
gave him a feeling of independence. But what would hap- 
pen when the work changed and there was more to be 
done with the head than the hands? Who would be at the 
top then? No one could say. Perhaps Vanyusnkin, rfer- 
haps Zaslavsky, perhaps Vera Sorokina. If they started 
studying, they would leave Morozov far behind. 
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“He’s not interested in fame,” Vanyushkin said 
thoughtfully. “Just give him the cash. But what’s he ac- 
tually guilty of? There are no particular facts against 
him. Of course, he is a bad influence. He does a lot of 
treating. That’s what the free drink cadgers go after 
him for.” 

“That’s not true,” Sasha Zaslavsky exclaimed, redden- 

g. “You're just listening to rumours.” 

“Looks as if you’ve been out drinking with nim your- 
sell?” 

Sasha jumped up and banged his fist on the table. 

“Yes, I have. So what? I paid for my drinks myself. 
And it was because I wanted to learn a thing or two from 
Morozov.” 

“Comrades,” Voronko boomed rather uncertainly, “in 
our country the prosperity of the workers is rising.’ He 
hesitated. “Of course, Morozov’s got some very back- 
ward characteristics.... He affects your way of looking 
at things.... Take me, for instance, this pay-day... I got 
a hundred and fifteen rubles less than usual.” 

‘Don’t be petty,” said Vanyushkin. “You’re a member 
of the committee, you should give us the thing from the 
political angle.” 

“That’s very simple,” Vera Sorokina chimed in. “Very 
simple indeed. Morozov is atypical bourgeois type. Look 
at the way he treats girls. You know about Sonya 
Manzhula, but you don’t do anything about it. Peo- 
ple take to him, he’s good fun to be with. But what about 
us, can’t we organize our own fun?... And the money 
question ought to be settled too. Everyone wants to 
earn money.” 

No one could interrupt Vera. She rattled on, lumping 
together the patent-leather shoes that she had wanted to 
buy for over a month, propaganda methods among the 
young workers—enthusiasm alone wouldn’t get them far! 
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—and the allowance that she had to send to her mother— 
would Comrade Borisov send that for her? 

Borisov deliberately refrained from interfering. These 
“diversions,” as Vanyushkin called them, were revealing 
fresh reasons for Morozov’s influence on the lads, and 
also the attitude of Komsomol members to many impor- 
tant things about which for some reason they hesitated 
to speak at meetings. 

About money, for instance. When his opinion was 
asked, Borisov said: “None of us are against earning a 
bit more. The only question is how we do it. If you gave 
me three thousand a month and asked me to go and sell 
beer, I wouldn’t go. And none of you would.” 

‘Morozov wouldn’t either,” Sasha Zaslavsky put in. 

‘Apart from wanting good clothes and all the rest of 
it, we want interesting work. We are working for com- 
munism, we want to study, to bring about technica! ad- 
vance. Perhaps Morozov wouldn’t take a job selling beer, 
but this repair work is also a barman’s job in a sense. 
It’s just an easy way of getting money.” 

The room was hot. The youngsters were sitting in their 
overcoats. They had thought the meeting would take only 
a short time, but they had talked till evening without 
noticing it. 

“Actually he ought to be expelled from the Komsomol,”’ 
said Vanyushkin. “On the other hand, it’s a disgrace to 
the organization. The district committee wouldn’t confirin 
the expulsion. They’d say we ought to re-educate him, 
not expel him.” 

“Well, can’t we re-educate him?’ Vera Sorokina said 
self-assuredly. 

The lads waved her aside. “It’d be him who would do 
the re-educating.”’ 

‘“He’d say, ‘Hullo, starting your lecturing on me,’ ” 
said Vanyushkin, who had tried more than once witlicut 
success to reform Morozov. 
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“Yes, lecturing alone doesn’t always work,” Borisov 
said with a smile. 

Again Zaslavsky jumped up and banged his fist on the 
table. His plump, good-natured face was serious. 

“The same old thing again. Diplomacy! If we’re going 
to be honest, let’s go right through with it. Do you think 
we don’t know, Comrade Borisov, how Morozov turned 
up drunk at work and never even got a reprimand? Maya 
Konstantinovna thought we had had too many infringe- 
menis as it was and we might lose the banner....”’ 

“And she was quite right!”” Vera Sorokina put in. 

“But it was a bad thing for us. How can we educate 
anvone after that. If I or any of you had come in drunk, 
wed have been out on our necks right away. But not 
Morozov. Don’t the regulations apply to everyone alike? 
We Ict people get round them. And everyone can see it. 
We're pulling our punches.” 

Rorisov sighed. It was not only a matter of Morozov. 
There was no sense in blaming him for everything. 

Ile pondered and scratched his head, as if wondering 
whether to reveal some profound secret. 

“Dont you feel, chaps, that there’s a real struggle de- 
veloping not somewhere out there, but right here, in our 
laboratory.” (God knows whether I’m putting this the 
right way, he thought.) “It’s a struggle with the conserv- 
atives, the stick-in-the-muds. So far there are not enough 
forces on our side. We have stronger opponents to deal 
with than Morozov. It’s going to be a real war. And we 
shall have to make sacrifices over some things. We've 
eot to win over all our young people. First, let’s begin 
with study... .” 

A struggle! The word had the lure of adventure in it. 
So there was a struggle to be fought even here, within the 
soot-stained, monotonously familiar walls of the labora- 
tory. There were dangers, enemies.... 

“A struggle, but what the struggle is for, no one seems 
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to know,” Vanyushkin remarked. ‘And the chaps in the 
workshops are even less in the know than we are.” 

They decided to ask Lobanov to speak at a Komsomol 
meeting on the tasks confronting the laboratory. 

On the eve of the meeting Lobanov showed Borisov 
the conscientiously written notes of his talk. 

‘Well, it seems to be all in order,’ Borisov said dis- 
appointedly. 

As a matter of fact, Andrei had prepared his talk 
without much interest—better do it since they’d asked 
him to. Nevertheless, Borisov’s unenthusiastic comment 
touched his vanity. 

“The trouble is it’s a bit boring,” Borisov replied in 
answer to Andrei’s questions. “Quotations, figures, every- 
thing in the right place, but where does it get you? You 
didn’t tell me about your locator like that. It’s not a re- 
port they want. The best thing is just to talk to them, tell 
them why you started studying, what made you keen on 
science....” 

After the Komsomol committee meeting Borisov was 
full of the idea of discovering the poetic in everyday work. 
If only he could show the struggle, the dangers, if only 
he could fire the lads with the hope of achieving real 
victories at their work in the laboratory. He asked Andrei 
whether he had read Gaidar’s The Blue Cup. 

“T read it to my kids a little while ago. But, of course, 
you're a bachelor! You see, a man and his little daugh- 
ter set off on a journey, and the whole journey took them 
only about two or three hundred paces from their sum- 
mer cottage. But on the way there were strange enccunt- 
ers, adventures, battles, marvels. It was just as if they 
had come into a foreign land. They had managed to see 
the world through different eyes....” 

“Oh bosh,” said Andrei. ‘““What’s Gaidar got to do with 
this?” And he gathered up his notes offendedly. 

He asked Vanyushkin for a list of the Komsomol mem- 
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bers. Most of the lads had been through the seven-year 
school or a trade school; one or two had been to a tech- 
nical college. In the “present studies” column neariy all 
of them had something to their name. One was going to 
evening classes, another to a motor-cycle club or a yacht 
club. Tsvetkova was a member of a sewing group. How 
could you interest a girl like her? How could young peo- 
ple of such varied tastes be carried away by one com- 
mon idea? 

If only he could show them what beauty there was in 
routine work in a laboratory, how much imagination, 
strength, will-power it demanded, what opportunities it 
offered. To become a creator you didn’t necessarily have 
to be an engineer. You could remain an ordinary labo- 
ratory assistant, or fitter, and yet, still feel yourself a sol- 
dier of that great army in which Faraday, Yablochkov, 
Krzhizhanovsky had fought. Couldn’t he inspire the lads 
with a desire for discovery? Couldn’t he make them feel 
that their vocation was here, in the laboratory?... 

It was a difficult task. And, as always, difficulty put 
Andrei on his mettle. 

It was his first speech in the laboratory. Many of the 
engineers, smiling sheepishly, had asked Vanyushkin for 
permission to attend the Komsomol meeting. 


Andrei thought for a long time how to begin. 

He began by recounting how, many years ago, in a 
badlv heated, badly lighted room in the Kremlin a group 
of electricians invited by Lenin would assemble of an 
evening to discuss the plan for the electrification of Rus- 
sia. Lenin made them reckon up how much material 
would be needed to start the project; he discussed with 
them the problems of new peat extraction methods. “We 
need specialists with ‘second sight,’” said this man who 
knew better than anyone else how to work ahead of his 
time. 
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Stepping away from the flagged map of the fronts, he 
would bend over another map where regions still held bv 
the troops of Yudenich and Denikin were dotted with thc 
brown, blue, and green squares of future power stations. 

For the print-shop to be able to print the GOELRO 
plan, the light had to be switched off even in the govern- 
ment buildings of Moscow. Such was the output of Mos- 
cow's power stations in 1920. Yet every delegate to the 
Fighth Congress of Soviets received a copy of the plan 
together with his mandate. An illuminated map showing 
the future construction jobs blazed into light on the stage 
of the Bolshoi Theatre. On that December evening the 
feeble, poverty-stricken dawn of Soviet electrical power 
development ignited the constellations of the future Sha- 
tura power station and the hydro-power stations on thic 
Volkhov, the Svir, and the Dnieper. 

This was the standpoint from which could be seen the 
past and the future of electricity. The short but tempes- 
tuous history of electrical technique had been a history 
of dramatic struggle. It was studded with feats of unex- 
amipled moral strength. Marx once said that electricity 
was a more dangerous enemy of the old system than all the 
conspiracies of Blanqui. It started with the compass that 
told the sailor his true course; it had become one of the 
two components of Lenin’s formula for communism.* 

It had its heroes, its traitors, its recreants, its martyrs. 
The first to fall in this battle was Rikhman, a comrade-in- 
arms of Lomonosov, who was killed when studying 
lightning discharges. 

What Andrei related was not a connected history of 
electricity. His interest was in the people whose work had 
brought to light the mighty qualities of electricity—the 
most perfect, the most flexible kind of power, power that 
was able to transform itself, to accumulate and preserve 


* The author refers here to Lenin’s famous words, ‘“Commu- 
nism is Soviet power plus the electrification of the whole country.”—Tr. 
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its energy, to travel thousands of kilometres, to give light 
and warmth, to melt metal, to: affect chemical changes, to 
cut, turn, detonate, speak... 

+ Within the life pf one’ generation electricity, starting 
as an amusement, became the master of the century. In 
1870, the year Lenin was born, not a single electric 
lamp was burning anywhere in the world. Eight hundred 
lamp-lighters went out at dusk into the streets of St. Pe- 
tersburg to light the gas and oil lamps. A few years later 
Russian light was gleaming on the banks of the Thames, 
on the boulevards of Paris and Berlin. For those who 
created it in the darkness of tsarist Russia, for Yabloch- 
kov, Ladygin, for hundreds of forgotten craftsmen of a 
talented people, that light was not merely a source of 
radiant energy. Not for nothing was it that the word 
“light” in Russian also meant “truth,” “happiness,” “free- 
dom,” as though it were the symbol of anything that is 
loved: it also meant the world, the universe, and finally 
it meant people. ° 

Worthy successors to those giants were the first group 
of Soviet electricians, On their shoulders was laid the 
task of building the new power stations. Andrei recount- 
ed the names of those pupils of Lenin with pride—Krzhi- 
zhanovsky, Klasson, Vinter, Alexandrov, Graitio.... 
About any one of them he could have talked for hours. 
They were scientists of a new type. The greater part of 
their works was written in iron and concrete on the banks 
of the Volkhov, the Svir, and the Dnieper. 

The conditions in which the first construction jobs be- 
gan could hardly be imagined. When the Kashira hydro- 
power station was built, nails, just ordinary nails, had 
to be made by hand. But even in the midst of such pov- 
erly the electricians somehow managed to become orig- 
inators of the new culture. Few remembered how in 
1920 the builders of the little Tula hydro-power station 
erected two transmission lines across snow-covered fields 
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—one to the arsenal, the other to Yasnaya Polyana, to 
light the Tolstoi Museum. 

One of those who tramped from village to village 
through blizzards and snow-drifts, was the future de- 
signer of the Dnieper Dam, engineer Alexandrov. He would 
lecture to the peasants about the Dnieper power staticn, 
then take out his priceless bottle of diluted paraffin for the 
magic lantern and show them his pictures—the blue 
Dnieper spanned by the concrete ridge of the dam, the 
power house, the high-voltage pylons. The station would 
be the biggest in the world, it would light every cottage 
in the region, it would help to plough the land. The speak- 
er was laughed at, but without malice. ““We’ve got no 
paraffin, no grease, no cloth, no soap even. Go on, tell 
us another tale....” 

But a few years later, twenty of the foremost electrical 
engineers in the country were summoned to the Kremlin. 
The subject under discussion was the construction of the 
Dnieper Dam. Seventeen of the engineers refused—‘‘We've 
never built dams like this,” ““We haven’t the experience,” 
“Too great a responsibility.”” Three men said, “Give 
us the equipment and we'll build it.” And in 1927, on the 
Rock of Love, in the middle of the Dnieper, a flag was 
unfurled bearing the slogan, “The Dnieper Dam has 
started.” 

History was mingled in Andrei’s mind with memories 
of childhood and the stories he had heard from his father. 
At home, among yellowed photographs, certificates of 
honour that had been awarded to his father, among cld 
letters and membership cards of International Workers’ 
Aid and the Society for Co-operation Between Town and 
Country, he found several flimsy newspaper clippings. 
They had all been collected by his mother. One of the 
clippings was from a Pravda of 1925. “From all parts of 
the country money is flowing into the Pravda All-Union 
Iron Fund.” Below there was a list of names, one of 
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which was underlined in pencil, ‘Lobanov N.P.—é 
rubles.” | 

The next column contained an article that began, “Man- 
age without foreign help! Work for Soviet electric light!”’ 

When Andrei read out that short paragraph his listen- 
ers suddenly felt the excitement of those stirring, half- 
forgotten years. Kuzmich remembered for some reason a 
long wooden barrack in which a meeting of the Party 
organization at the Volkhov construction job was being 
held. And he, then a young man with a dashing forelock, 
was licking his pencil and writing a resolution to say that 
among the Volkhov builders there was not one who 
would raise his hand in defence of the Trotskyites. 

And Borisov suddenly saw himself as a little boy at 
a May Day demonstration. Komsomol members in green 
tunics with leather shoulder straps were carrying plac- 
ards, “Down with Chamberlain, Curzon, Mussolini!” 
With what envy he had watched them! At the Coliseum 
Cinema there was a film called The Waterfall of Life with 
Lillian Gish in the leading role, and on the bill outside 
somcone had written in big red letters, “It’s terrific.” It 
was a silent film; a pianist in a short frock hardly cover- 
ing her knees played all through the performance, now 
the song Blue Stars, now the march from Re Turandote. 
The shops were selling the first crystal radio-sets, Tram- 
lines were being laid in the working-class suburb of 
Beryozovka. 

To Igor Vanyushkin and Sasha Zaslavsky, to Voronko 
and the other lads those years seemed far away, naive 
but rather wonderful. It was ridiculous that there could 
have been people living then who did not believe in the 
GOELRO plan, who called electrification “electrofiction,” 
who thought it impossible to build the Volkhov Dam of 
a mere fifty thousand kilowatts. 

Leaving the platform with his notes lying on. the 
table, Andrei walked forward among the rows. He looked 
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searchingly into those young, fresh faces—some thought- 
ful, full of expectation and trust, some artful, with a sly 
twinkle in the eyes, some lazily content, some drearnily 
absorbed. Had that main thought on which he had lkcen 
threading these seemingly disconnected facts reacted 
them? He wanted to show them the opportunities for 
heroism in scientific work, to thrill them with adventures 
of the mind, with stories of those who create the ew, 
who live in advance of their time.... Had they dreams of 
the future—a future that could be created within tlicse 
walls?... , 

The past always seemed wonderful and full of ro- 
mance. It was far more difficult to feel the beauty of 
the present. Some people thought the youth of the pres- 
ent day had lost the romantic spirit of the first vears 
of the Revolution, that the white heat of ideas which had 
olowed in the lives of the old Bolsheviks had cooled. That 
famous notice, “District Committee Office closed—every- 
one at the front,’ had been taken down long ago. Well, 
what of it? There was nothing bad about, the doors of the 
district committee office being open. Every age had its 
own spirit of romance. The job was to discover it in 
everyday life. Maybe it would smell of sweat instead of 
powder smoke, but once gained, it would make the pres- 
ent generation worthy of their fathers. Their era would 
become legendary, and today’s Komsomol members would 
be envied by their grandchildren. Why should not hap- 
piness be found in overcoming difficulties? Not everyone 
had the chance of doing something heroic or becoming 
great, but every man wanted to do more, to live his life 
to the full. The people who could do that best were those 
who could see the great dream behind the small job. 

But Andrei said nothing of this. He warned his au- 
dience harshly of the troubles and disappointments they 
would encounter. They needn’t expect joy. They would 
have to give the best years of their lives to unpretentious, 
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perhaps quite unrecognized, work. When they had dis- 
covered something new and useful, they would have to 
keep quiet about it, testing themselves for weeks, for 
months, straining every nerve to disprove their own find- 
ings. They must work and not moan if the fame went to 
someone else. They must be able to draw the same curve 
a thousand times with the same interest as at the outset. 
They must share their ideas with other people without 
regrct. They must never flinch if it turned out that their 
efforts were wasted and tomorrow they must start all 
over again. 

fie spoke of the new hydro-power stations, of the high- 
tension lines which like railway lines would link the 
Urals, Moscow, the Donbas, the Arctic, the Caucasus. 
But instead of goods trains those lines would carry pow- 
er, the daily bread of our industry. The railways them- 
selves would be electrified. 

The circumstances in which the new is born have 
only one common feature—the insistent demand of life 
which operates regardless of chance. 

Andrei first realized the need for a locator one day 
when he was at the front. He did not like talking about 
that terrible day and he would not have done so had 
he been making an ordinary speech. But this was not an 
ordinary speech. 

... The fighting was heavy. Communication with the 
next regiment broke down. A linesman sent out to dis- 
cover the break failed to return. Then Andrei’s friend, 
Lieutenant Gleb Medvedev, a cheery, amusing fellow, the 
most popular man in the regiment, went out to inspect 
the line. Andrei sat down at the telephone. A quarter 
of an hour later there was a click in the receiver and the 
linc was alive again. The distant station came through 
with a blast of grateful abuse. But Gleb did not come 
back. When the fighting died down, Andrei followed the 
line along a trail of flattened grass. Gleb must have 
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crawled beside the line under fire, feeling it for the break. 
From a dried-up ditch the line ran up over an embank- 
ment. It was a very exposed and dangerous spot. Here 
Gleb was wounded. Dark stains of blood showed on the 
sand and the dusty burdock leaves. The line was still 
intact. The path Gleb had followed after that was clear- 
ly shown by a thick trail of dried blood. Andrei slid down 
the other side of the embankment and near a small wil- 
low grove saw Gleb. He lay face downwards. His life- 
less left arm was thrust into a bush, his fingers stil! 
sripping the bare ends of the broken line. Even after 
death he had gone on maintaining communications. The 
watch on his wrist ticked loudly, recording the minutes 
of his posthumous vigil. | 

It was then it occurred to Andrei that had Gleb known 
the place where the line was broken he would not have 
had to climb on to that damned embankment; he could have 
worked round it and crawled through the bushes to the 
willow grove where the broken line lay. 

Andrei opened his violet folder, took out a piece of 
ordinary field-telephone wire and laid it on the table he- 
fore him. 

“The problem of detecting transmission faults,”’ said 
Andrei, “affects army communications, telegraphy, elec- 
tric railways, high-voltage lines, and underground 
cables.” 

As if lifting the asphalt covering of the roads, Andrei 
showed them the cables lying deep in the earth. They 
crossed city squares, crawled under gateways, dived to 
the bottom of rivers, circled round telephone test boxes, 
pierced foundations—the intricate network of arteries that 
brought light, warmth, and energy to the huge city. 

And how many enemies menace those fragile arteries! 
The conduits of the district heating systems dry up the 
insulation. Underground springs wash away the earth 
and, as it settles down, the cables are torn out of the 
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joint boxes. Traffic sets up vibrations in the earth that 
split even the tough lead covering of the cables. Grad- 
ually but relentlessly the damp penetrates to the copper 
heart of the cable. For one reason or another the wall of 
insulation collapses, and a great flood of energy pours 
through the gap. In a fraction of a second tiny sensitive 
relays must react to the danger and save the generators 
al the station from destruction by cutting out the affected 
line. Factories come to a standstill. Streets are plunged in 
darkness. A crane stops with its load swinging in mid- 
air. Trams are stationary. Breakdown! The water supply 
pumps are powerless. Metal is cooling in the furnaces. 
Breakdown! 

There is not always a reserve cable. The fault must 
be traced at once and the cable repaired. 

The power station may be situated tens or hundreds 
of kilometres from the city. Pylons bearing wires on their 
lofty arms march through forests and ravines. How long 
will it take a linesman to follow the route’ across those 
roadicss tracts? And if itis night, with a blizzard blowing? 

For many years scientists have been searching for 
wavs of locating transmission faults. Many ingenious 
methods have been worked out, but each one is only use- 
ful in certain cases—when the broken line is touching the 
oround, when the damaged section of the cable is burnt 
right out, and so on. Most of the methods are inaccurate. 
Where is one to dig up the cable—here or fifty metres 
away? Imagine the line from Stalingrad, from the Volga 
hydro-electric stations to Moscow, from the power sta- 
tion on the Angara—eight hundred, a thousand, fifteen 
hundred kilometres long—the complex high-voltage sys- 
tem of our boundless country. For a system like that a 
new method, accurate, faultless, instantaneous, is re- 
quired. As yet no such apparatus exists. But it can be 
built on the principle of radio-location. And built it 
must be! 
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Andrei explained to his listeners the difficulties of 
what he had planned, only stopping when he reached the 
point where his own reckoning and searching began. 

After Lobanov’s speech no one had anything to say. 

“Does anyone want to propose a resolution?” asked 
Vanyushkin. 

Everyone was silent. With fascinated eyes Petya Zai- 
tsev watched Lobanov put the piece of telephone wire 
back in his folder. Vanyushkin looked thoughtfullv at 
Zaitsev, then folded a sheet of paper with a hastily 
drafted resolution on it, and said: “I consider the iect- 
ing closed.” 

In the street Vanyushkin and Sasha Zaslavsky caught 
up with Tsvetkova. The three of them walked along to- 
cether. They did not want to talk. Each was thinking his 
own thoughts. 

It was the story of the locator that had stirred Sasha. 
Full of a proud courage he was mentally following Loba- 
nov along a Path scattered with the remains of those who 
had gone before them. Then the path ended and _ they 
were in territory which no man’s foot had ever trod. And 
suddenly Sasha became almost physically conscious ol 
the Unknown. It lured him on with its very difficulties, it 
said, “Look, not everything’s been discovered yet, there 
are blank spaces on the map for you to fill up too.” Yes, 
at all costs he must work with Lobanov on that locator. 

During the meeting Nina Tsvetkova had sat in the front 
row. She had caught Lobanov’s glance several times. 
His eyes were quite green, perhaps that was rather 
handsome. True, his ears stuck out and they were too 
big. But he certainly was carried away with that loca- 
tor of his. Yet he had noticed her. Of course, it was nat- 
ural enough. He wouldn’t be likely to look at Vera Soro- 
kina, whose nose was so upturned her nostrils looked like 
portholes. Why didn’t you meet people like Lobanov at 
dances? If she had studied at the institute, of course, 
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she would easily have been able to understand all those 
diagrams.... 

The first meeting without a resolution, Vanyushkin 
was thinking. That kind of initiative could get you into 
a rcal row. But what practical steps could you suggest, 
he asked, defending himself from the imaginary accusa- 
tions of the district committee instructor. Organize a 
“love of science’ group? Pledge every Komsomol mem- 
ber to see a great dream in his work? No, comrade, this 
wast an ordinary meeting, it was more like a council 
of war. Now, if they were given scientific research jobs, 
the lads would crack into them like tigers. And if they 
weren't given any? All right, then the fight would begin. 

ivor Vanyushkin stuck out his jaw. His heavy boots 
clip-clopped smartly on the asphalt. He felt himself as 
never before a leader of the Komsomol that had gone off 
iv the front, that had gone to build the Dnieper Dam 
an‘! Komsomolsk, that had blown up the Nazi troop 
trains.... ° 


CHAPTER FOURTEEN 


At Oktyabrskaya Station Andrei got to know the 
assistant shop superintendent Rheingold. Andrei’s inter- 
est was always aroused by people with an idea. Rhein- 
wold] was such a person. For more than two years he 
had been working on his own at an automatic synchron- 
izer designed to make the complicated process of switching 
on a venerator much simpler. Rheingold was painfully 
shy about his invention, and it cost Andrei some effort 
to ect him talking. 

Affected by Andrei’s sympathy, Rheingold timidly 
mentioned the finished model of the synchronizer. He had 
the model at home. “You see, the circumstances were 
such...” 

Rheingold looked down, as if he were talking to the 
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floor. His manner was that of a man who had made a 
mistake and was constantly expecting reproach or 
ridicule. 

At the door of his flat Rheingold, smiling with em- 
barrassment, raised his hand and made a few passes in 
front of a small, scarcely visible hole in the wall. The 
lock clicked and the door swung open. 

‘“Photo-electric cell, eh?’’ Andrei said with a smile. 

The whole two-room flat was inlaid with ingenious 
little automatic devices. As soon as you opened the side- 
board, the shelves were lighted by concealed electric 
bulbs. A thermal regulator turned the radiator tap on 
and off. 

One of the rooms had been converted into a work- 
shop. Fourteen-year-old Tolya, quiet and round-shoul- 
dered like his father, with big, lucid blue eyes, was var- 
nishing a wooden switchboard. On a small neat bench 
stood the model of the synchronizer. 

“We've got the whole family on the job,” Rheingold 
remarked. 

“How is it the management didn’t give you any 
help?” Andrei asked. 

Rheingold produced a large folder containing his cor- 
respondence about the synchronizer. It was the usual 
story. Funds had been allotted for the first model; it had 
not been quite successful, the management had refused 
to continue its support, and Rheingold had been left to 
himself. 

Well, Victor, you are a blighter, Andrei thought to 
himself when he saw Potapenko’s recommendation: that 
designer submit finished model for testing. 

“T’ve been ‘finishing’ it ever since,” Rheingold ex- 
plained. 

It was a downright scandal! If you wrote a thing like 
that to the papers, no one would believe it. Andrei paced 
up and down with angry strides that were too big for the 
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little room. An automatic device needed at every station 
in the country being put together in this domestic fash- 
ion! It was too much, the Ministry must be told about 
it! Andrei wanted to shake this shy little fellow by the 
shoulders and roar at him, ‘“‘Damn it all, man, what are 
you alraid of!’ But Rheingold showed him one after the 
other the copies of his letters and the replies, all care- 
fully sewn together in a thick folder. He did not even 
blame Potapenko. Wasn’t he right in a way to demand 
some guarantee? 

“Right?! But you can’t expect things to succeed 
straight away like that!” 

While he was demonstrating his model, Rheingold 
livened up and, raising his head for the first time, looked 
straight at Andrei. He had sad clever eyes. Two deep 
furrows from his nostrils seemed to support a tired mouth. 

As he listened to this man, Andrei wondered at the 
brilliant ingenuity Rheingold had employed to solve com- 
plex experimental tasks under primitive domestic con- 
ditions. 

“Well, every cloud has a silver lining,” Andrei could 
not help exclaiming. 

Rheingold nodded. 

“Necessity’s the mother of invention. Or, as Dolgin 
would put it—material difficulties... .” 

“... sharpen the wits of the investigator,” Andrei 
picked him up laughing. He knew that phrase well 
enouch by this time. “But we must fight.” 

Rheingold said quietly, “I’ve complained. The chief 
came down from head office.... Tolya, go and see, | 
think Mother’s come in....’’ When the boy had left the 
room, he went on, “After that I was demoted from super- 
infendent to assistant superintendent.” 

“You ought to have complained about that too! You 
must protest. It’s your right, your duty, in fact!” 

Rheingold hunched his shoulders. 
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“I’ve got a family,” he said. “If I was on my own.... 
This flat belongs to the Board. They’ve hinted al- 
ready....” He broke off. 

Andrei was silent too. 

“All kinds of things can go wrong at work. They 
might make me an ordinary engineer,” Rheingold said 
with depressing conviction. “Four hundred rubles dif- 
ference, you know. That’s a lot of money for us.” 

Rheingold’s wife insisted on Andrei’s staying to sup- 
per. She was the complete opposite of her husband— 
stout, energetic, with a deep cheerful voice. Her good 
spirits were enough to go round the whole family. In 
spite of her obvious dominance, Andrei noted with pleas- 
ure that a certain “balance of power” existed between 
her and her husband. On entering the workshop, she be- 
came quiet and respectful, and similarly, father and son, 
on leaving their domain, submitted unconditionally to 
her absolute power. 

Supper was a lengthy affair. From the way domestic 
matters were discussed Andrei realized that this was the 
only time when the family were all together, and he [elt 
glad that his presence did not interfere. 

A blue light winked over the door—the kettle was 
boiling. The mistress of the house went out into the 
kitchen and father and son, winking conspiratorially at 
Andrei, popped a lump of butter into her soup. 

‘“She’s starving herself to get thin,” Rheingold ex- 
plained. “I can’t bear to see her fast like this.” 

Their ruse was discovered and a merry commotion 
ensued. 

In his wife’s presence Rheingold straightened up. His 
guilty expression disappeared and he became his real 
self. The youthfulness of their relations astonished An- 
drei and he understood why Rheingold put such value on 
his family fortress. 

Like many young bachelors, Andrei had no mercy for 
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people who relaxed their principles because of their fam- 
ilies. But now he forgave Rheingold completely. The 
next moment he was suggesting that the final work on 
the synchronizer should be done in the laboratory, and 
that afterwards they should try to arrange for Rheingold 
to be transferred there as well. 

Rheingold lapsed into a confused silence. His wife 
looked searchingly into Andrei’s eyes. 

“T should think the man ought to come before the 
machine.” She could be outspoken without being in the 
least rude. 

Rheingold turned to her quickly. 

“But you see, Valya, they accused me of sponging.... 
Now it’s a matter of honour to finish the job myself.” 

Gosh, how they’ve insulted the man, Andrei thought. 
He could understand easily enough Rheingold’s misgiv- 
ings. In the laboratory might not his synchronizer be- 
come everybody’s synchronizer? How then would he 
justify his three years’ struggle? 

Many true words could have been used to condemn 
such feelings, but Andrei was silent. Putting himself in 
Rheingold’s place, he experienced the same jealous feel- 
ing of possession. 

Andrei made another suggestion. The laboratory 
would look after the synchronizer as far as labour and 
equipment were concerned, but the designer would re- 
main in complete charge of the work. 

“That'll save you a lot of time and you'll finish it in 
a month.” 

‘A month!” Valya closed her eyes and squeezed her 
husband’s hand. 

“Tl be glad if we finish it in three,” said Rhein- 
gold. | 
Husband, wife, and son looked at one another. 
“Well.... Valya heaved a deep breath. 

A minute later she was bustling with cheerful com- 
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plaints. What a pity she had to go away on duty! They 
ought to be celebrating such an event in proper style. 

When saying good-bye to Andrei, she whispered quick- 
ly, so that neither her husband nor son could hear, ‘‘You 
don’t know what this means to him... and to us....” 

Rheingold went out into the passage to see her off. In 
the mirror Andrei saw her take his head in her hands 
and give him a long kiss on the cheek, then wipe off the 
traces of lipstick with her fingertips. He felt how lonely 
they had been in this struggle that meant everything to 
Rheingold. 

When Andrei took his leave, Rheingold gripped his 
hand and held it while he spoke. 

“I’m a failure, you know,” he said, smiling shame- 
facedly. “Why bother with me? What good will it do 
you?” 

His hope was still so timid. 

“God knows why I’m bothering with you,” Andrei 
said in sincere vexation. “I ought to be busy with some- 
thing quite different.” 


At the power stations Andrei was received with cau- 
tious politeness. His scientific degree made him a being 
from another, quite different and special world. In the 
quiet laboratories of this other world people worked on 
supersensitive instruments, made complex and bewilder- 
ing calculations, created new formulas and designs. The 
production atmosphere with its emergencies and worries 
about workers, about bricks and grease, must seem triv- 
ial to Lobanov and he probably regarded the people 
working in it with pity. While ascribing such thoughts to 
Andrei, however, the power station men also remembered 
the consultants who visited them, their. reasoning that 
was often abstruse, their unnecessary researches that 
took years to produce and were then buried quiet!y in 
the archives of an institute. 
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Andrei had claims against the production men that 
were equally convincing. As a pupil of Odintsov, he re- 
membered the wrongs his teacher had suffered. The val- 
uable innovations that had been ignored for years.... 
No, it wasn’t worth getting worked up about it. He had 
set himself a narrow and clearly defined aim. He was 
here to investigate the conditions in which his locator 
would work in the future. 

Yet, while collecting the material he needed, he could 
not restrain himself and, cursing his own curiosity, per- 
petually allowed himself to be side-tracked. Now, regard- 
less of showing his ignorance, he would be fascinated 
by things that any electrical mechanic would have con- 
sidered elementary, now he would baffle experienced en- 
vineers by noticing something that had never occurred to 
any of them. 

Everv station was a discovery. The hydro-power sta- 
tions were as varied as the rivers on which they stood. 
Some of the thermo-power stations were fuelled with 
coal, others with peat. Never before had his knowledge 
increased so rapidly. He collected and absorbed every- 
thing without a thought of what was necessary or use- 
ful; he was seized by a passion for knowledge, one of 
the most potent of human passions. 

Borisov’s part in this was decisive. 

“What, haven’t you met Krasnopevtsev yet?’ he 
would ask with sly surprise. “He’s the man who per- 
fected the pressure regulator at Proletarskaya Sta- 
tion.” 

“What do I need with your Krasnopevtsev?” Andrei 
would reply defensively. “I’ve had enough. To hell with 
him! I’ve got to get on with my own work.” 

Borisov would pass that over and, after a while, ap- 
proach the matter from the other side. 

“At Proletarskaya they've got a hydrogen-cooled gen- 
erator. Interesting job.” 
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“To blazes with it!” Andrei would explode again. “‘] 
don’t need the thing. Give me a rest from your education- 
al tricks, can’t you!” 

Cooling down a little, he would grunt casually, “This 
generator must be an old one they’ve adapted, isn’t it?” 

“Brand new. Latest type,” Borisov told him calmly. 

“You’re a cunning devil,’ Andrei would say, sur- 
rendering. 

The tempter used every means in his power to inter- 
est Andrei in the people at the stations. 

According to him, the electrician’s job was the most 
important in the world. Electricians gave people light, 
heat and power. That was their produce. With fearless 
skill they controlled currents of hundreds of thousands 
of volts, gigantic machines in which raged torrents of 
water and scalding steam at pressures of hundreds of 
atmospheres. Their trade put them constantly in danger 
of death. The better they worked the less notice their 
work attracted. 

When he got to a station Andrei would forget every- 
thing Borisov had said. His attention would be captured 
by all kinds of relays, motors and regulators. In the 
midst of them he would bump into old friends he had 
known at the institute. He would discover them at sta- 
tion control panels, in the heat of boiler rooms, at icc- 
choked sluice gates, in transformer sheds. Sometimes ke 
scarcely recognized them. At the control panel of 
Proletarskaya Station he found the pressure regulator 
Borisov had told him about. While studying for his de- 
oree, Andrei had taken part in the designing of this 
regulator. Behind the thick glass the small wheels turned 
and levers slid gracefully to and fro. Valves glowed 
purple under their perforated casing. But something had 
changed about the instrument. The varnish was cracked, 
the nickel plating had grown dull; for no apparent reas- 
on crudely welded panels were sticking out of the side. 
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Andrei involuntarily rubbed his palm, feeling the 
scar of a burn he had received at the institute. Dazed 
after many unsuccessful attempts to get the regulator’s 
cut-out working properly, he had taken hold of a live 
wire. 

“Where is that cut-out, I don’t seem to see it any- 
where?” he asked the duty engineer. 

The engineer pointed languidly at one of the valves. 
Andrei glanced through the holes in the casing and was 
none the wiser. 

Remembering what Borisov had told him, Andrei 
asked for Krasnopevtsev. It turned out that this duty en- 
cineer with the somnolent puffy face was Krasnopevtsev 
himself. 

“What have you done with the cut-out?” Andrei re- 
peated. “I know it used to have one. I worked on this 
reculator myself.” 

“Nice regulator,” he remarked diplomatically. 

“Tt can’t be very nice if you’ve taken the cut-out off,” 
Andrei said, beginning to get angry. “What made you 
do that?” 

“Much better without it,” Krasnopevtsev replied calm- 
lv. While he explained why he had ‘chucked out” the 
cut-out, Andrei’s face and general bearing expressed 
first contemptuous incredulity, then shame, then enthu- 
siasm. Of course, it was much better and simpler that 
wav. But Andrei was no beginner at science; he knew 
the price one had to pay for sutch simplicity. 

“Sounds just too pretty the way you put it,” he said, 
shaking his head. ‘‘ ‘Chucked it out’! You can’t fool me 
like that. Did you have a lot of recalculation to do?’ 

At last he had succeeded in stirring up this sleep- 
walker. Krasnopevtsev fetched a note-book packed with 
calculations. 

“In a small way we're beginning to do something 
about automation,” he said. ‘“They’ve got a few institutes 
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on the job. Not long ago we had the designer of one of 
our installations down here. Our relay blokes did the 
same as I’ve done here, put him right on a thing or two. 
You should have heard the fuss he made. ‘How dare you 
do this without my consent? Who do you think you are— 
research workers?’ There are all kinds of designers, you 
know. We have to be on our guard with your kind.” 

Krasnopevtsev’s calculations had all the enviable sim- 
plicity that was characteristic of the practical engineer 
and that Andrei himself lacked. It would have been a 
good idea to revise the whole design basing oneself on 
Krasnopevtsev’s method. 

‘Is that so!” Krasnopevtsev came to life at last. “Are 
you serious?” 

“You must do it. You may get some amazing results.” 

The sleepy haze crept back over the engineer’s face. 
His eyes vanished under their puffy lids. 

“Who? Me! I’ve no time. I’m the duty engineer, we 
don’t have time to amuse ourselves here.” 

He went over to the control panel, surveyed the 
instruments critically, and tapped the amperemeter with 
his finger. To all Andrei’s arguments he replied as if 
Andrei were persuading him to take up some amusc- 
ment. 

“That’s how it is here,” he went on calmly. “Once 
you start being a duty engineer or a shop superintend- 
ent, you really stop being an engineer.” 

Their argument was interrupted by the arrival in the 
contro! room of a bald round-faced individual. 

“Comrade director...” Krasnopevtsev began, but the 
director waved him aside. 

“Drop that, for God’s sake, I came here for a rest.” 

Krasnopevtsev introduced Andrei. 

‘“Kalmykov,” said the director, introducing himsclf, 
and, sitting down in an arm-chair, stretched out his legs 
wearily. ‘““Kalmykov the second and the last. That’s what 
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they used to call me in the army. I never got tall enough, 
always used to be last in the line. There was another 
Kalmykov in our company, Kalmykov the first. So I was 
Kalmykov the second and the last. What are you laugh- 
ing at? It was worse than a knife in my heart. Not just 
the second, but the last! Now, thank the Lord, I’ve got 
a Kalmykov the third, and he won’t be the last....” He 
chuckled complacently, glad of a chance to talk. 

Exasperated by Krasnopevtsev’s obstinacy, Andrei 
listened to Kalmykov’s chatter with distaste. That bright 
bald patch and fat sagging chin—you could see at once 
be was a conceited boasting fellow. 

“Well, what about it?’ Andrei asked the duty en- 
cineer for the tenth time. It was too bad to be fobbed 
off like this. 

Instead of answering, Krasnopevtsev, winking slyly, 
told Kalmykov what they had been talking about. Kal- 
mvkov looked Andrei up and down and said nothing. 

‘“T suppose that doesn’t interest you,’ Andrei said 
sarcastically. 

Kalmykov sighed plaintively. 

“My luck’s out today. I ran away from the controller’s 
to eet out of a row and now I’m in for a worse one. Let’s 
eo out and have a spot of sunshine.” 

And he went to the door leading to the transformer 
platform. 

The giant transformers stood on an open concrete 
platform. The glossy ribs of the insulators glinted in 
{lie sun; a deep satisfied hum rose from the grey steel 
casings. 

“Glorious! Just right for sun-bathing.” Kalmykov un- 
buttoned his collar and loosened his tie, blissfully ex- 
posing his black hairy chest to the sun. 

“All right,” Andrei flung at Kalmykov’s back, “we'll 
recalculate the regulator ourselves. It’ll be included in 
our plan of work. But you ought to be ashamed.” 
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“What about you?” Kalmykov asked. “Is your motto 
‘No rest for the wicked’?”’ 

“And after that you have the nerve to grumble about 
scientists. ...” 

Kalmykov wiped his forehead with a gesture of utter 
despair. 

“Let me tell you a little nursery tale.” He took An- 
drei’s elbow and led him along the balcony, trying to 
keep on the sunny side. 

“My son, Kalmykov the third, four years old, is the 
author. We got a New Year’s tree for him. I dressed up 
as Father Frost and came in to give out the presents. The 
next dav I asked him: ‘Misha, did you like the present 
Father Frost brought you?’ ‘But it was you, Dad,’ he said. 
‘Then why did you shout “Hullo, Father Frost”? | 
asked. ‘Why shouldn’t I,” he said, ‘if you enjoy it?’ And 
in such a condescending tone, like one of us talking to 
a kid. Now what I’m leading up to is this. If you enjov 
it, go on fiddling with that regulator of yours. If vou 
think we’re children, go on thinking so. But don’t ex- 
pect us to be in raptures about your fun and games.” 

“Fun and games?” Andrei repeated, almost calmly. 

Krasnopevtsev who was walking behind them gave a 
warning cough. 

“Fine, aren’t they?” Kalmykov said, nodding at the 
transformers. “Real giants! Moscow sent them to us.” 

“Just a minute,” Andref burst out. He planted him- 
self in front of Kalmykov, barring the sun. Kalmykov’s 
half-closed eyes opened and subjected Andrei to a cold, 
steady scrutiny. 

Now he’ll tell me to go to hell, Andrei thought. Then 
I'll tell him just what I think of him. 

“Have you been in the boiler house?” Kalmykov 
asked. “You have, eh? Well, and what did you think of 
it? Not very interesting, of course. Not enough new 
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equipment? Very well. Come with me,” he ordered 
harshly. 

With an agility not to be expected in a man of his 
girth, he slipped down the narrow iron ladder and darted 
into a cramped passage between hot, asbestos-covered 
pipes. Bending double, Andrei could scarcely keep up 
with him. 

Reaching the ground floor of the boiler house, they 
went over to a control panel where the operator was sit- 
ting. Wreathed with pipes, ladders, and bridges, the huge 
boiler towered above them to the height of a four-storey 
house. The hot stuffy air vibrated with its roar. The 
operator was watching his instruments intently, one 
hand moving switches, the other signalling to his as- 
sistants. They ran from one handle to another and turned 
them to open or close the furnace doors. Sweat gleamed 
on their faces. As soon as he had a spare moment, the 
operator grabbed a pair of gauntlets, ran over to the fur- 
nace and heaved at the iron poker bar. 

Kalmykov pulled Andrei’s sleeve and led him to one 
of the handles. 

“Turn it!” he shouted in his ear. ‘‘They’re just chang- 
ing over.” 

Andrei tugged at the stiff wheel. | 

“Faster!” Kalmykov ordered, following the operator’s 
sionals and making Andrei open the furnace doors. 

Andrei shrugged indifferently. After a minute or two 
he had to take off his jacket; his neck was wet with per- 
spiration. Kalmykov’s orders came faster and faster. An- 
drei closed valves, pulled levers, turned taps, put on the 
pauntlets and heaved at the heavy poker bar; the heat 
from the glowing furnace window scorched his face. 
Every minute the air grew thicker. Andrei gasped for 
it with his mouth open. Sweat stung his eyes. His back 
ached from the unaccustomed effort. But still Kalmykov 
did not relent. 
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The stokers standing at a distance grinned without 
malice. Only now did Andrei begin to understand how 
hard their work was. Blinded and gasping for breath, 
he was led over to the control panel. He turned his head 
from the steam pressure gauge to the water level indi- 
cator; besides these, there were the draught gauge and 
the gas analyzer to be watched, and dozens of other in- 
struments, signal lights, and indicators. 

Kalmykov shouted something to Krasnopevtsev. The 
engineer took Andrei’s arm and led him into a glassed- 
in cabin. Andrei flopped down on a stool. Kalmykov and 
the operator followed them in. 

“Tiring when you’re not used to it, isn’t it?” Kalmy- 
kov enquired sympathetically. ‘““Even the old hands get 
worn out by the end of the day. Don’t they, Razumov?” 
he said, winking at the operator. 

“They do and all,” Razumov replied, lighting a ciga- 
rette. “Our boilers are out of date. Even now thev’ve 
introduced a bit of mechanization, all you’re fit for when 
you get home is a meal and bed.” 

“Hear that?” Kalmykov asked complacently. And 
suddenly, without the slightest warning, in the same com- 
placent tone, he began pounding Andrei with words like 
cobble-stones. Krasnopevtsev said nothing, eyeing his 
chief apprehensively in case one of the whistling blows 
landed on himself. It was what the station called a 
“mash-up from the director.” 

‘So you’re keen on calculations, think you’ll give us 
a new kind of sauce, do you? But we want food to eat! 
You want to manicure our nails for us, but what we need 
is a good wash. We’ll be quite all right with your reg- 
ulator for the next ten years. What you ought to be do- 
ing is looking after Razumov. Felt what it’s like to he 
a stoker, eh? Well, they’re the people you ought to be 
taking trouble over! So that their hands don’t shake after 
they’ve finished their shift. You don’t know anything 
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about that up there in the clouds where you live. Yester- 
day they came down from one of the institutes. ‘Good 
afternoon, we've got a new lightning conductor system 
for you that will protect you from direct hits.’ But we 
don’t get a direct hit once in a thousand years. And for 
that rare event they’d made their special apparatus. Seri- 
ous people. Doctors of Science! Thinking up things to 
surprise the poor natives. ‘What, don’t know the new 
method of calculation that was printed a year ago in the 
Bulletin of the Academy of Sciences? Scandalous!’ But 
I don’t care a damn for their method. I want something 
that'll save Razumov here from all that hard manual 
work. But no, I must keep quiet. Keep quiet or admit 
that I haven’t read about the new method. Admit it and 
say I'm sorry, or they’ll put me down as a back number.” 

Andrei sat there wiping his neck, while the three of 
them stood over him like judges. Razumov puffed at his 
civarette, Krasnopevtsev looked on enigmatically through 
half-closed eyes, and the round squat Kalmykov, indiffer- 
ent to heat or fatigue, continued to carve up Andrei. 

“You're just thinking up a lot of rubbish that’s no 
good to anyone,” he shouted above the roar of the boil- 
ers. “You don’t know a thing about our needs. The boil- 
ers—that’s where your automation’s needed! The boilers! 
Who else do you think is going to do it?” 

“Well, you can’t talk either,’ Andrei recovered his 
voice at last. “Tarasov’s got a regulator installed and 
what use does he make of it?” 

“Aha! So you divide us up into ‘we’ and ‘you’! That’s 
just where the trouble lies. ‘We’ and ‘you’! There ought 
to be only ‘we.’ ”’ 

When he got outside, Andrei took a deep breath of 
the fresh spring air. The starlings were uttering their 
sharp cries. Girls were playing hopscotch on the drying 
asphalt. Andrei remembered the clinging heat of the boil- 
er house, the tense sweating faces of the stokers. He’d 
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been given a good lesson. But he would wear that Kras- 
nopevtsev down yet. Krasnopevtsev would work out the 
automatic controls for the boiler. And he’d put Borisov 
and Krivitsky and Maya on the job too. A nice lesson 
they’d given him—rubbed his nose in it, like a puppy. 

Noticing the curious glances of the passers-by, lie 
pulled up his collar to conceal the grim smile that hov- 
ered persistently on his lips. 


Rheingold’s automatic synchronizer was completed 
two days ahead of schedule. Andrei had managed to get 
Rheingold transferred to the laboratory, and given him 
Borisov as an assistant. The combination had turned out 
well. Rheingold was a born inventor. One had only to 
give him an idea and his mind would turn it into a fin- 
ished design. His fertile imagination had to be restrained 
and guided; otherwise he would have started designing 
everything that came into his head. Borisov provided the 
necessary restraining influence. He possessed a steady 
cheerful confidence and an excellent memory; lie had 
read much and could make up his mind soberly as to 
what was necessary and what was not necessary. 

They were now confronted with the final task of test- 
ing the synchronizer at a hydro-power station. Besides 
Borisov and Rheingold, the test party was to include 
two laboratory assistants, Nina Tsvetkova and Sasha 
Zaslavsky. The sending of the party had to be arranged 
with the consent of the technical department. Dolgin, 
however, his face expressing severe politeness, explained 
that since the work was not included in the plan, the 
idea of sending out a test party could only be considered 
as highly irregular. 

“Irregular or not, the work’s done,” Andrei said. ‘The 
synchronizer’s finished.” 

“Who gave you permission to finish it?” 

“We've done it on account of the new plan. Soon the 
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revised programme of work will be confirmed and we'll 
include the synchronizer as one of the new jobs.” 

Then Dolgin in a casual fashion mentioned the re- 
pair of instruments. The sending out of the test party 
would be arranged if Lobanov would accept repair work 
again under Dolgin’s instructions. 

The suggestion was formulated with masterly skill. 
Dolgin’s safe, smooth phrases could have been put down 
in writing and still-no one would have found fault with 
them. But though the meaning was expressed in half- 
tones and stresses, it was still the same: “T’ll let you 
have your trip and so on if you’ll do the repairs for me. 
Agreed?” . 

Andrei’s refusal was listened to attentively and 
weighed up somewhere behind the mask of that flat, ex- 
pressionless face. 

“There is no guarantee that your programme of work 
will be confirmed,” Dolgin said. 

Andrei made a gesture that swept away all doubt. 

“By that time we’ll have our results to show them. 
Victors don’t have to justify themselves.” 

Dolgin wrote something thoughtfully on his desk pad. 

“You adopt a strange attitude, Comrade Lobanov. 
Everywhere you seem to imagine some kind of struggle. 
Victors, vanquished.... Instead of pulling together.... 
And Borisov seems to be following your lead.” 

‘Perhaps we'd better get back to the matter under 
discussion,” Andrei said restrainedly. He tried afresh to 
reason with Dolgin. Whatever else was said, facts were 
facts. The synchronizer was finished and it had to be 
tested. | 

Dolgin stood up, planting his fists on his desk. It 
was his usual pose when opening a meeting. 

‘‘As for this gadget of Rheingold’s, the technical coun- 
cil has yet to decide whether it was worth making at all. 
For the present I must draw your attention to the line 
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of our Party organs.” His voice was like grinding metal. 
“The basis of our activity is the plan. Violation of the 
plan is a crime against state discipline. The plan is a 
law....” 

“Yes, but not the most important one,” Andrei said, 
also rising. 

“You know very little about the instructions issued 
by higher organizations.” 

“And you know very little about political economy,” 
Andrei told the astounded Dolgin. 

But that was faint consolation. The synchronizer 
must be tested at all costs. Andrei decided to send out 
the party on his own responsibility. Might as well be 
hanged for a sheep as for a lamb. 

Two days later, when the party had left, he was called 
in by Potapenko. Of late all business with the teclinical 
department had been conducted through Dolgin. Victor 
had given Andrei to understand it was more convenient 
that way. For that reason Andrei found the present sum- 
mons disquieting. 

Victor shook hands in silence and held out a typed 
sheet. 

It was a memorandum to the chief engineer. The 
memorandum reported a sharp deterioration in the work 
of the laboratory. The junior personnel were left to their 
own devices; during working hours the engineers read 
books.... (Smelt that out too, had they? But they didn't 
mention what books were read!) Labour discipline had 
broken down, as was shown by the increased number of 
reprimands and penalties. (But that meant discipline was 
higher! Morozov had been given a reprimand for being 
late—the Komsomol members themselves had demanded 
it. This was just turning everything upside down!) Un- 
necessary apparatus had been bought. The Rheingold 
synchronizer had been made illegally. A test party had 
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been sent out without permission. The head of the labo- 
ratory could rarely be found in the laboratory... . 

The memorandum was well provided with figures and 
looked extremely convincing. The main blow was aimed 
at Lobanov, as a person capable in the academic sense 
but with no capacity whatever for leadership. 

Leaning back in his chair, Victor studied Andrei’s 
face. He knew in advance what would happen—Andrei 
would fly into a rage and start refuting everything point 
by point. 

Ever since Andrei had presented the technical depart- 
ment with his proposals for the laboratory’s new pro- 
cramme of work, Victor had known that the time had 
come to decide Andrei’s future. He had tried honestly to 
postpone this unpleasant decision. His conscience was 
clear. He had done everything he could to prevent An- 
drei’s dismissal. In spite of Dolgin’s whispered sugges- 
tions, he had not raised a murmur about the effect of 
tlie @enerator affair on himself. Lobanov’s strained rela- 
tions with the management had rebounded on Victor. 
Wlhicnever he heard news of the laboratory it was “Your 
friend....” Victor would listen with a sour smile. It 
was useless to advise Andrei; he did everything his own 
way. What was more, he had criticized the technical de- 
partment. Why weren’t they working out plans for de- 
veloping the power system, for remote control, for new 
apparatus? Victor was gradually losing his inflence over 
the laboratory. Lobanov had made it clear that he could 
do without instructions. His independence was a direct 
blow to the authority of the chief of the technical depart- 
ment. It was the same thing with this device of Rhein- 
gold’s. Victor had given instructions that the unsuccess- 
ful inventor should work out his idea for himself. What 
was the good of getting mixed up in such a dubious 
undertaking! In such matters it was best to keep to the 
wise rule of not being first to test the new, nor last to 
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throw aside the old. Lobanov was making a gesture that 
said, in effect: Look how the technical department re- 
jected this new idea, but we, men of science, appreciated 
it, gave it a chance. In other words, the technical de- 
partment was run by conservatives? Play-safe men? 
And with the plan it was even worse. Tackling new 
work in advance of schedule went dead against Vic- 
tor’s previous policy; it as good as stated all his past 
plans to have been wrong. Looked at objectively, Loba- 
nov’s plan added fuel to the fire of the opposition in- 
side the technical department. It undermined Victor’s 
authority as a leader. And besides, why should he take 
responsibility for Lobanov’s fantastic ideas that might 
let you down with a crash any moment? 

Dolgin’s subtle instinct for this kind of thing had 
told him the exact moment to hand his chief the memo- 
randum. Victor had only to sign it and send it on to the 
chief engineer. In present circumstances it was the 
easiest thing in the world to get Andrei removed from 
his post. The mere fact of sending out a party without 
permission was sufficient. No one could find anything to 
say against Victor for it. On the contrary, everyone knew 
how he had always defended Lobanov. There’s an ex- 
ample of a man with high principles, they would say; 
he doesn’t spare even his own friends. 

Andrei read the paper, whistling quietly. It was an 
old habit of his. Whenever he found a difficult place in a 
text-book, he would start whistling. Victor remembered 
how many times it had caused a row at the hostel. 
Neither he nor Kostya could work with that idiotic whis- 
tling in their ears. Andrei would fall silent and a minute 
later, forgetting himself, would start again. 

Victor suddenly felt the genuine warmth of their old 
friendship. He half rose, took the paper out of Andrei’s 
hands, folded it, and tore it up. 

“Finish!” he said with a smile, and Andrei saw the 
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old Victor in front of him. ‘““We won’t mention the sub- 
ject again. Make out an application for those runaways 
of yours, I’ll sign it myself.” 

“It shall be done, Comrade Potapenko,” Andrei re- 
sponded gaily. 

They sat in silence; both of them were moved. 

“So that’s that,’ Andrei murmured and sighed quietly. 

They began talking about future planning. Victor 
argued that the technical council would not confirm An- 
drei’s plan. 

“They won’t understand your problems. It’s just a lot 
of fortune-telling to them.” Victor leaned forward over 
the desk and lowered his voice. ‘‘Let’s take the main 
thing, your locator, out of your plan and put it in mine. 
Then I’m almost certain to get it through the technical 
council.” 

“Yes, it would be easier that way,” Andrei agreed 
uncertainly. 

“Thatll give us both a free hand. But if you insist on 
the whole of your plan being accepted, they’ll sink the 
lot, and your locator will go down with it.” 

“You ought to know, I suppose.” It was not quite 
clear whether Andrei was being sarcastic or not. 

The feeling of warmth he had just had was rapidly 
disappearing. It was as if the sun had gleamed forth and 
was again hidden in clouds. The darkness gwas even 
thicker now. _ 

Shall I agree? Andrei was thinking. But what did I 
promise Kalmykov? And Razumov? And Borisov? 

For a month they had been going round the stations 
and repair plants, discussing and checking every point 
in the plan. 

There had been heated arguments in the laboratory. 
Every engineer seemed to have his own cherished ideas 
and it was impossible to include them all in the plan. 
Krivitsky dragged out his old blue prints, a plan for in- 
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vestigating load distribution. ‘There was a time when 
we' knew a thing or two,” he said with his usual sardonic 
smile. ‘Tell me where to bury the stuff this time.’ Yet 
in spite of his sarcastic prophecy, he checked up several 
times to see whether his idea had been included in the 
plan. Even Borisov, abandoning his habitual restraint, 
started energetically pushing forward his idea of an 
automatic switchever. He let loose some of his friends, 
electricians at a substation, on Andrei. They pursued An- 
drei, arguing and pleading, and threatening him with dire 
penalties if the laboratory did not take up the question 
of making switch-overs automatic. Everyone had his 
heart’s desire in that plan. How they had woken up! 
What hopes it had aroused! With the help of the men at 
the stations the most vital and urgent problems had been 
selected. 

“But what about the laboratory?” Andrei asked slow- 
ly. ‘They'll have to go on testing insulators, I suppose?” 

Victor shrugged sympathetically. “Better fewer, but 
better, as Lenin said.” 

Perhaps Andrei considered him a_ routine-monger? 
No, friend, you couldn’t paint everything just black and 
white. He might look like a conservative, but he had the 
interests of the state at heart. 

Victor saw the cause of a lot of the trouble in the pol- 
icy of the Ministry—for failure to fulfil the plan, heads 
went rolling by the dozen; but with automation and new 
devices nobody seemed to worry whether they came in 
this year or next. Conservatism, the salety-first policy 
arose from circumstances. A man wasn’t born a conserv- 
ative. Hundreds of different inventions came into the tech- 
nical department. To test some of them capital expend- 
iture was needed. Where could you get it from? The Min- 
istry didn’t allot funds for that. 

Victor talked of disorganization at the Minisiry. But 
how could he criticize the Ministry? He himself was crit- 
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icized at the stations and at production meetings and 
by the Party committee. But what about him? Who could 
he criticize? If he aired his opinion about people’s faults 
as freely as that, he’d never get a single question settled 
at the Ministry. 

“T suppose you'd just got a little box labelled ‘bureau- 
crat ready for me,” he said, pleased at having shown the 
breadth and daring of his views, and*concluded laugh- 
ing, “but I won’t fit into that little box. Will 1?” 

There was much in Victor’s arguments that Andrei 
could not counter. Only one thing he knew clearly—in 
such matters one must act according to one’s conscience 
as a Communist. That was not a thing he could say to 
Victor. He at once pictured the sneer of contempt that 
would greet such an objection—you poor, starry-eyed 
idealist. But that did not matter really; his main con- 
cern was the plan. He writhed with shame at the 
thought of letting his comrades down. Resort to a deal 
like that, ignore the interests of the whole laboratory, the 
whole collective, just for his own sake? He poured it all 
out to Victor with unthinking frankness. 

“You put too much psychology into administrative 
work,” Victor said wearily and with some vexation. 

As he patiently went on arguing, he felt with irrita- 
tion that his words were only stiffening Andrei’s resist- 
ance. Andrei’s face was becoming more and more serious 
and stubborn. 

“Oh, I keep on forgetting to ask you,” Victor said 
suddenly, “are you still seeing Rita?” 

It was so unexpected, so abrupt, and Victor narrowed 
his eyes so intently as he asked it, that Andrei was taken 
aback and could find no answer. His next thought, that 
this might be some sort of side-tracking move on Vic- 
tor’s part, increased his embarrassment still further. 

Victor’s eye-lashes drooped contentedly. He thought 
for a moment. Then he looked at the torn pieces of pa- 
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per in front of him, crumpled them slowly and, raising 
his hand over the wastepaper-basket to throw them away, 
deliberately hesitated. 

“Well, what do you say?... Can you satisfy my re- 
quest?” 

The hint was sufficiently clear. 

“Of course, it’s rotten of me,’ Andrei muttered con- 
fusedly, still retaining his stubborn expression, “but | 
can't help it, I’m going to fight for our plan.” 

Victor tossed the paper into the basket and smiled 
one of his most winning smiles. If you can’t, you can’t. 
What’s the odds. 

When Andrei had left, he gave instructions for a 
meeting of the technical council to be called in two days’ 
time and told Dolgin to draw up an agenda. 

That evening Victor called on Tonkov, then went 
on to Maya Ustinova’s. He had never visited her before 
and had difficulty in finding her flat. In complex situa- 
tions he liked to be firm, swift and unexpected. 

Maya was surprised to see him, but Victor came to 
the point without any preamble. Lobanov’s locator had 
little hope of success. That was the opinion of several. 
prominent scientists. Wouldn’t Maya take on the job of 
perfecting Professor Tonkov’s existing method? It was a 
much more likely proposition. Of course, she wouldn't 
be on her own; the professor himself would help her. She 
would get all the necessary facilities. It was a chance 
to put Lobanov’s nose out of joint. Taking things all 
round, she had had a raw deal. Victor wasn’t to blame, 
of course; unfortunately, no one had asked him about 
it. The laboratory’s work had been going badly of late. 
Not a patch on what it used to be.... Remember the 
fight you and I put up about the water supply? 

“Yes, I do.... But I don’t quite understand, Victor 
Grigoryevich. Lobanov’s your friend, isn’t he?” 

She swayed gently in her rocking-chair. Her freckled 
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hands gripped the arms. Victor was sitting on the sofa. 
A photograph of Maya’s husband hung on the opposite 
wall. He was a sailor and away at sea. 

“I suppose you get bored in the evenings, don’t you?” 
said Victor. “I thought you’d jump at this offer. You’re 
the only person who can compete with Lobanov, you 
know.” 

Maya thought. A dreamy expression came into her 
eyes. 

“Well, of course, I’d be delighted to take it on.... 
Of course, Lobanov ... yes, that will be rather awk- 
ward....” She laughed and said loudly, “All right.” 
Then, as if remembering something, she looked intently 
into Victor’s eyes. “But I still don’t quite understand... .” 

Victor felt at this point that his motive must be su- 
premely convincing. 

“There are some feelings that are stronger than 
friendship,” he said in a serious, thoughtful voice, look- 
ing very determined, as though he had something ex- 
tremely difficult to say. “I have always longed to be 
able to do something for you.” 

Maya blushed. Victor glanced at her out of the cor- 
ner of his eye. Wonderful figure, he thought. The face 
isn’t so good, but the figure’s fine. And her eyes aren't 
bad. “So you see, Maya,” he went on with a wry smile, 
“always seek the personal motive in everything.” 

He gave her one of those special sad looks that may 
mean very much or nothing at all. Victor could play a 
part so well that he experienced genuine emotion. He 
really began to feel sad that Maya did not care for him, 
and longed to hear warmth and affection in her voice. 

“All right, Victor Grigoryevich, I'll take it on,’ Maya 
said restrainedly, averting her eyes. 

Steady, Victor told himself. Don’t rush it. 


CHAPTER FIFTEEN 


On leaving secondary school, Nina Tsvetkova had 
applied for admission to the Institute of Technology. 
How. flerce the competition had been! The questions that 
were asked went far beyond the syllabus. As for the ex- 
aminers, they were a perfect set of pedantic old grey- 
beards. How could you expect justice under such cir- 
cumstances? And anyhow, exams never gave a truce in- 
dication of people’s knowledge. Nina did not allow her 
failure to upset her and decided to give herself a rest 
for a year or two. She took a job as a secretary. It was 
pleasant, congenial work. The people round her were 
polite and rather important, and she got no end of at- 
tention. 

Until then she had been a more or less intelligent 
schoolgirl, but now quite suddenly she began to fecl 
that what mattered about her was not that she was fair- 
ly good at maths, but that she had fine eyes and wonder- 
ful hair. She realized that she was young and beautiful. 
It was fun to flirt with several admirers at once, to make 
them jealous, to have them write her beautiful letters 
and take her out dancing or to the theatre every evening. 
She did so without any aim; she simply enjoyed the 
feeling that she was liked, made love to, sought after. 

Only one thing marred her happiness. She was made 
a fuss of at the office mainly because she was a secrc- 
tary, but for some reason all the serious, worth-while 
young men she met outside made it their first question 
to ask what her job was, and when they discovered she 
was a secretary, their attitude changed. It was not that 
they took any liberties, she wouldn’t have stood for that, 
but they started ‘thinking things,’ and that spoilt the 
whole affair. There was no real feeling in it. 

Dancing and the pictures were really no more than an 
amusement for them. For her, life only began after work. 
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Now she was a laboratory assistant and that sounded 
far more impressive than just “‘secretary.”’ 

“T work in the electrical laboratory.” She learned 
tv pronounce the phrase effectively, with a weary sigh. 

But the sigh was not altogether a fake. The work was 
dirty, tiring and dull. She had to analyze samples of 
burnt insulation and sit for hours in front of control 
panels noting down the readings on the instruments. 
Maya Konstantinovna explained things to her. “I see,” 
Nina would reply, and think to herself, “I don’t under- 
stand a quarter of what she tells me.” 

She was particularly worried by Lobanov’s watch- 
ful eye. Whenever he passed, the head of the laboratory 
would stop and ask what she was doing and why she 
was doing it. At first she put up a show of independence 
and avoided giving direct answers to his questions. 
Working, that’s all. But it wasn’t so easy to get rid ol 
him. He would make her tell him why she had switched 
on this switch instead of that, and by the time he left 
her she would feel such a dunce. That was some men’s 
way of making love to a girl, but Lobanov paid no 
attention whatever to her appearance. And that hurt 
her. 

A woman of taste knows not only how to dress but 
how not to dress. Nina created for herself a new ideal 
of the perfectly dressed woman. She gave up her silk 
dresses for a blue overall, just like Maya Konstantinov- 
na’s. She did her hair the same—straight back, with a 
parting in the middle. She abandoned her futile attempts 
to keep up her manicure and, nearly crying, cut back her 
long, almond-shaped nails. She imitated Maya Konstan- 
tinovna in everything, even her stern, restrained smile. 
Only the calm assurance that Maya expressed in every 
gesture evaded her. 

Lobanov’s talk at the Komsomol meeting made an 
unexpectedly strong impression on Nina. Her own life 
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suddenly seemed colourless, dull, of no use to anyone. 
The next day she asked to be allowed to go and study 
at the institute. She spoke to Lobanov about it with all 
the inflexible resolve of one whose decision had been 
taken an hour before. 

Lobanov sat at the desk with his head in his hands, 
staring absently at Nina with vacant eyes. Before him 
lay the violet-coloured folder and an open magazine. 

“Rubbish,” he said absent-mindedly, continuing to nod 
approvingly at Nina. 

She stopped in surprise. He looked at her imploring- 
ly, as though begging for silence. He’s crazy, she thought. 
Honestly he is. 

“Sorry.” Lobanov shook his head and said hastily, 
“Of course, you must study. Do you find the work dif- 
ficult?” 

“Rather,” she admitted without realizing the purpose 
of the question. 

“I’m afraid it’s the work you’re running away from,” 
said Lobanov, already calm and attentive. “I know that 
from my own experience. Between ourselves, I feel so 
rotten sometimes I’d like to run back to the institute 
as fast as my legs would carry me.” 

“You would?” Nina asked incredulously. 

“The spark’s caught fire with you, but I’m afraid it’s 
rather like splashing paraffin over damp wood. Don't 
be offended, will you. But, you see, there’ll be dif- 
ficulties at the institute too, and you’ll have to run away 
again.” 

He stepped out from behind the desk and stood be- 
fore her, filling the little room. 

“Go to the institute when you just can’t live without 
it, when vou start dreaming of your subject at nights, 
when there’s no point in anything unless you study. 
What did you dream of last night?” 

Nina blushed and they both laughed. 
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“Work with us a bit longer.... But when this place 
gels too small to hold you, when there’s nothing more to 
learn here, come and see me—on my word of honour, 
rll let you go.” 

Nina’s eyes rested on his firm chin and clean-cut neck 
with a bluish vein showing in it. The collar of his rayon 
shirt was badly creased. Must have ironed it himself, 
she thought. 


The hydro-power station to which Rheingold’s party 
had come was situated in the middle of a forest. From 
the high dam across the river one could see nothing but 
the dark green of forests stretching away to the horizon. 
The white cottages of the small station settlement clung 
to the bank of the river. It was the middle of May. The 
birch-trees were veiled in green. The bird-cherry was in 
bloom. The days were warm and dry. Nina spent all 
her spare time wandering in the surrounding country. 
She wanted to be alone. For no reason at all the still- 
ness and the pure sky brought tears to her eyes. She 
thought of how no one loved her and youth was passing 
awav, and she had never really known any strong true 
feeling. 

She remembered her childhood, when she and her 
father, a forest warden, would go out in the forest for 
weeks. 

Here, at the hostel, Nina got up very early. She would 
wash herself under a water-can with a noisy stopper. 
The water was good to taste and icy cold; that, too, re- 
minded her of her childhood. Then, without troubling to 
put on her shoes, Nina would go down the creaking steps 
and sit for a long time on the porch, watching the river 
awaken. 

Sometimes Sasha Zaslavsky would tack on to her 
when she was going out into the woods; sometimes Bo- 
risov would come too. Nina liked taking them a long way 
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out into the forest. Here she was in command. She made 
them gather blue and white primroses, and particularly 
the rare yellow ones. At the foot of an old fir-tree she 
would show them a thick sprinkling of fir-seed shells— 
a “squirrel’s pantry.” Crouching in the bushes, they 
would wait until the russet-coated squirrel jumped down 
and, picking up a cone in his fore paws, started quickly 
scraping out the seeds. 

A few kilometres from the power station there was a 
big lake. Sasha discovered a boat, and Nina and he went 
off for a row. 

They say that if rain makes bubbles on the water, it 
will last a long time. It was that kind of rain with bub- 
bles that caught them in the middle of the lake. They 
pulled in to a little island, sat down under a fir-tree, 
and the lake gradually became a mass of bubbles, like a 
saucepan of boiling water. Nina’s dress was wet through, 
but she didn’t care, and she was glad that she didn’t 
care, that she could sit on the bank, looking at the water 
and not worrying whether her appearance pleased any- 
one or not. Incidentally, she knew that it did. But al- 
though Sasha was a nice boy, with a good mouth and 
curly hair, now somehow it didn’t seem to matter. 

On the sand-banks there were shells. Nina started 
tickling the snails to make them move; Sasha showed 
off by playing ducks and drakes with flat pebbles over 
the water—one, two, three, four bounces! 

“It’s amazing,” Sasha said, “you’ve been quite difler- 
ent since you came here.” 

“Came where, to this lake?” 

“No, since you came to the station.... You're far 
more ... well, serious than in town.” 

Nina threw away the shell and asked thoughtfully, 
“Do you like Maya Konstantinovna? As a person?” 

“TI prefer blondes,” said Sasha, making a clumsy at- 
tempt to be sophisticated. 
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Nina regarded him haughtily from head to foot. 

“You had better remember this: A man who strikes 
poses strikes others as a fool.” 

She had heard that phrase from Maya Konstanti- 
novna and used it more than once with success. 

“Maya Konstantinovna is quite a good engineer,” 
said Sasha, ‘“‘but I prefer Lobanov.” 

“What’s so good about him?” Nina said laughing, and 
enjoyed listening to Sasha describing Lobanov’s virtues. 
“A lot you know. If you ask me, he’s got no feelings at 
all,’ she concluded and at once changed the subject. 

Sasha noticed nothing. He was happy because she 
had let him put his jacket round her shoulders and 
praised his rowing. 

The rain stopped. The weather cleared and they rowed 
out on to the smooth sky-like lake. The whole sky was 
in the lake. They floated in the clouds and Nina, lean- 
ing over the side, saw her face and wet curly hair amid 
mountains of silvery white. Nearer the bank the clear 
reflections of the trees showed in the water. Dipping 
her hand, Nina touched the tops of fir-trees and birches. 
Everything was upside down. Everything was the wrong 
way round. Why did you attract a man you were indif- 
ferent to? Why was the man you needed indifferent to 
you? 

At the station, however, it was Sasha who felt him- 
self the master. He showed Nina all over the place. 
They even went down into the underground corridor in- 
side the dam. The air there was cold and damp, and it 
was frightening to think what a huge mass of water 
was thundering overhead. The most interesting place to 
be was on the bridge, above the dam. The concrete comb 
of the dam divided the river into a series of roaring, 
lashing waterfalls. A fine cloud of spray hung over them. 

‘What a waste of power!” Sasha said. Why couldn’t they 
make the dam higher and harness this wild spring flood? 
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These hydro-engineers were no good at all. “Let’s go 
and look at the control room,” he suggested. 

Every power station takes a pride in its control room 
and this station was no exception. Here the central con- 
trol room was really magnificent. No other part of the 
station had so much attention. It was clean to the last 
degree. The polish was a housewile’s dream. Everything, 
from the marble panels to the last small screw hidden 
under its network of wiring, gleamed and shone. Even 
the old-timers who had seen years of service at the sta- 
tion could not help admiring the festive brightness of 
the control room. The effect on a new-comer like Nina 
could be imagined. 

Under glass cases the pens of recording instruments 
(“‘sneaks,” the duty men called them) drew neat graplis. 
Signal lights glowed in various colours. Instrument 
needles conversed quietly with each other in a language 
of their own. One wall of the control room was made en- 
tirely of glass. Through it one could see the power room, 
where the generators, that looked like huge black um- 
brellas, hummed steadily day and night. 

And what was going on behind the control panels! 
How could any man understand this bewildering maze? 

Nina glanced at Sasha with respect. 

“Oh, I don’t know anything,” he admitted modestly. 
‘Borisov, now....” 

But even Borisov and Rheingold, in Sasha’s opinion, 
could not come up to Lobanov. 

“But what can you see in Lobanov!” she teased. 

Here, at the station, however, Sasha was not so will- 
ing to make concessions and, as Borisov would have put 
it, “vented all his love on Nina.” 

“Do you know what Morozov told me?” Nina retorted 
brightly. “That your Lobanov is a careerist. The only 
thing he cares about is getting us to make his locator 
for him.” 
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‘“Morozov’s a scandal-monger! We've trodden on his 
tail and now he’s squealing. Don’t you believe me?... 
Look here, Nina, I think you must be getting under a 
bad influence... .” 

Whenever the conversation touched on Lobanov, Nina 
would tease Sasha, then delight in hearing him ascribe 
to Lobanov the most improbable virtues. She did not 
hesitate to use the same method with Borisov and Rhein- 
gold, but they were more restrained. Rheingold, how- 
ever, had become far more sociable of late. During his 
first month in the laboratory it had been impossible to 
get a word out of him. But a short time earlier, when 
Sasha had started boasting about the control room, 
Rheingold had told them of the big stations that were 
run by remote control. The tall gates of the station re- 
mained closed. Generators purred steadily in the empty 
power house. There was not a soul in the place. The 
control panel was hundreds of kilometres away, some- 
where in Moscow or Leningrad. There, by looking at his 
instruments, the controller could see everything that was 
going on at the station. 

The work at the station was the first interesting job 
Nina had done in her life. She would never forget the 
day when they tested the newly installed synchronizer. 
Pale and smiling in a painful attempt to hide his anxiety, 
Rheingold touched the switch. His hand was trembling. 
Nina riveted her eyes on the instruments. She knew al- 
ready what they were expected to show. Yet it was not 
she who first caught the moment when the generator soft- 
ly started up. Borisov saw it first. ‘““That’s it,” he said. 
He took out a handkerchief, wiped his temples and shook 
hands with Rheingold. 

What dry sticks these men were! After all that wait- 
ing and expectation they had so little to say for them- 
selves. But it was still a wonderful moment. Nina felt so 
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glad for Rheingold and the others that her eyes filled 
with tears. She had never felt so happy before. 

Members of the staff came round to congratulate them. 
The task of accepting their congratulations fell mostly 
on Nina and Sasha. Rheingold and Borisov were dis- 
satisfied with something. Whispering together, they made 
Nina solder on extra resistances, re-adjust springs.... 

The commission that arrived to inspect the synchro- 
nizer was headed by Potapenko. Noticing Nina from a 
distance, he waved a greeting to her. 

‘Oho, all dressed up for the job.... Wouldn't have 
known you.” 

And that was all?... He hadn’t even come up to her! 
When she was a secretary, he used to make such obvious 
advances—took her out in his car, gave her bottles of 
scent. Well, he was business-minded. But what did she 
care anyway. All men were deceivers.... But Lobanov 
wasn’t like that. And at the thought of Lobanov her good 
mood for some reason returned. Of course, Lobanov had 
nothing to do with it. It was simply a lovely day. 

Rheingold was receiving the official congratulations. 
Potapenko made a fine-sounding speech about co-oper- 
ation between science and practical engineering. Then 
the director read out an official message of thanks to 
the whole test party. Nina heard her name mentioned. 
People turned round and looked at her. To keep herself 
from blushing, she bent towards Sasha and told him 
crossly to stop squeezing her elbow. 

The oblong varnished box containing the synchro- 
nizer was firmly bolted to the control panel. 

Tomorrow they would be leaving, thought Nina, and 
the synchronizer would remain here doing its work. And 
if she ever happened to come here again, she would be 
able to ask the duty engineer, “Well, how’s our synchro- 
nizer getting on?” ‘‘Thanks very much,” he would say to 
her. “It’s a beauty. Just touch the switch and relax....” 
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It was a pity Lobanov hadn’t come, though. He would 
have heard the message of thanks and looked round at 
her too. | 

Her thoughts were interrupted by Rheingold. He was 
sitting next to her bristling with annoyance. “I can’t al- 
low it,’ he was saying to Borisov. “What do they mean 
by it, comrades?” 

From their conversation Nina realized that the syn- 
chronizer was needed for further experiment, but the 
station and the inspecting commission had decided to put 
this one finished model into operation at once. 

“I’m going to speak,” said Borisov. 

Rheingold clutched his arm. 

“Then speak yourself,’ Borisov said in exasperation. 

Nina smiled—Rheingold making a speech! Not a 
chance, she thought. But attiiat moment Rheingold waved 
his hand despairingly and began to speak. He was rather 
like a burning stick thrust half into water. He seemed to 
spit and crackle and shoot out stinging sparks in all 
directions. 

“Thinking only of yourselves! You ought to be 
ashamed. You put him up to this,” Zhora Galstyan, the 
duty mechanic, hissed at Sasha Zaslavsky, his eyes 
gleaming. 

“You're not the only ones who need an automatic syn- 
chronizer,”’ Sasha retorted just as vehemently. “It’s got 
to be perfected so that it can be installed at any sta- 
tion... .” 

‘Perfect another one. This’ll do for us.” 

They started shouting at each other and Rheingold 
could scarcely be heard. He was addressing only Pota- 
penko and had gone up to him and kept jabbing his little 
bony fist at Potapenko’s chest. 

Sasha called on Nina to support him. She said nothing. 
In her heart she was on Zhora Galstyan’s side. She could 
not part with that wonderful feeling of satisfaction she 
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had gained from the thought of the work being completed. 
Why had Rheingold spoiled such a wonderful day! 

Potapenko stood up, interrupting Rheingold. In a harsh 
tone of authority he said that the synchronizer would re- 
main for the present at the station. The question of 
further work on it would be decided separately. 

“We shall investigate the possibilities,” he said, but 
everyone realized that it was simply a formula for put- 
ting an end to the uproar. 

Zhora Galstyan rejoiced. 

“Hear that?” he chaffed Sasha. “That’s the way to 
tackle things, from the state’s point of view.” 

Borisov called Nina aside and told her to go to town 
at once and find Lobanov. He must telegraph them what 
to do. Rheingold came up to them. He did not look in the 
least defeated. Nina was amazed at the change that had 
come over him. He strode about with his cap pulled down 
on one side; his voice was loud and his eyes were fierce 
and gay. He burst out again with half a phrase, as though 
continuing a conversation, “... but I have just as much 
feeling for the station as they have!” 

One of the station engineers tapped him on the shoul- 
der and said anxiously, “I say, Rheingold, Victor Gri- 
goryevich was displeased with your speech.” 

Rheingold shrugged. 

‘Was he? So what!” He turned to Borisov. “And as for 
their message of thanks... .’”’ He waved an extract from the 
message in front of Borisov, then crumpled it in his hand 
with grim enjoyment. 

Borisov frowned slightly. 

‘Why make such an exhibition of it... .” 


Nina got back to town on a Sunday morning. The plat- 
forms were crowded. Every few minutes electric trains 
left the station, giving short signal blasts. Gay par- 
ties with picnic baskets and volley-balls hurried past 
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her. What with the bright colours of their dresses and the 
cries of ice-cream vendors she was quite dazed after the 
stillness of the forests. 

“Why, it’s Ninochka!” she heard suddenly. A hand de- 
scended on her shoulder. It was Lonya Morozov and all 
her old crowd. They began trying to persuade her to go 
with them to the seaside, graciously excusing her every- 
day clothes. How could she be working on Sunday? Work, 
but remember you aren’t a horse! She hesitated long 
enough to savour the sacrifice she was making. As she 
pushed her way through the crowd, she kept her eyes 
open. A tall broad-shouldered man, with a woman on his 
arm, was reading the time-tables. Something about his 
back struck Nina as familiar. Could Andrei’ Lobanov be 
going out into the country on a Sunday? He might be. 
She hurried forward, glancing sideways at the woman and 
noting maliciously her thin legs and shapeless figure. 

When she got round the couple, she saw a wrinkled, 
short-sighted face with a straggling beard. She was 
rather taken aback at the rush of joy she suddenly expe- 
rienced. 

She went to Lobanov’s straight from the station. 
Standing in a tram, she became somehow intensely 
aware that she was going to his house. It made her quite 
uneasy. Of course, there was no need to get nervous— 
she knew how to conduct herself in company, thank 
soodness. But these low-heeled shoes! She ought to have 
slipped home and changed. Her costume didn’t suit her 
very well either. 

By the time she reached the door of his flat she was 
thoroughly upset. 

Lobanov was not at home. A plump rosy-cheeked girl 
looked sympathetically at Nina’s despondent face and 
called over her shoulder, “Mum, there’s someone asking 
for Uncle Andrei. Have you come to stay with us?” she 
asked, staring at Nina’s case. 
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‘Why don’t you ask your guest in, Tanya?” asked a 
woman in an apron, coming out into the passage. After 
listening to what Nina told her, she asked her to wait 
and took her to Andrei’s room. His father would be back 
soon. He would know where Andrei had gone. 

The woman excused herself and went back to the 
kitchen, leaving Nina with the little girl. 

Nina looked round the room. It was not very large, 
with a window into the yard. There was a flower box 
right across the window-sill. The walls were lined with 
rough, unpainted shelves that held many books. A lew 
chairs, the divan, the skimpy wardrobe huddled in the 
corners. Only the writing desk, with its air of harassed 
efficiency, its ink stains and heaps of papers, locked 
as if it felt itself at home. A box of caramels lay together 
with a bicycle pump on top of an open book. For some 
reason that reassured Nina. 

“Is your Mummy Uncle Andrei’s sister?” she asked 
the little girl. 

“Yes, she is,” said Tanya and, taking this for an in- 
troduction, informed Nina of the most important events 
of the day. “Grandad will be back soon. He’s gone to the 
house management office. They’re opening a lending- 
library of toys there today. It was Grandad’s idea. Uncle 
Andrei says that it’s a good undertaking.” Tanya stum- 
bled over the last word. 

Nina laughed. 

She went over to the desk. A photograph of Mayakov- 
sky with a dog in his arms hung on the wall. I'll buy a 
book by Mayakovsky today, she thought. 


Andrei had been sitting in a public library al! the 
morning, looking through American technical maga- 
zines. : 

Frowning, he ran his eye over articles about the hyd- 
rogen bomb. One author calculated what size of bomb 
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would raze an area twenty miles in radius. Great atten- 
tion was devoted to the power of the ‘Cobalt’ bomb. 
The Bell Telephone Company announced in an adver- 
tisement that the company was leading in the produc- 
tion of atomic weapons. Bell? Andrei recognized the 
name. Yes, he was the inventor of the telephone. As a 
boy Bell had wanted to work on an apparatus to help 
the deaf. And now, three-quarters of a century later, the 
firm that bore his name was working on instruments to 
destroy people. 

He was looking through the magazines for information 
about a Doctor Rapp. Six months previously Rapp had 
published some interesting information about the send- 
ing of short waves along cables. By the look of things, 
Rapp was tackling the same problem as Andrei, and 
tackling it in a highly original way, from quite a differ- 
ent angle. Since then no further information about 
Rapp’s work had been published. And now too, after 
going carefully through the latest issues, Andrei had 
found nothing. Rapp’s silence surprised and worried him 
a little. Previously Rapp’s articles had appeared regu- 
larly. In last year’s review the American Association of 
Scientific Workers had spoken of Doctor Rapp as one of 
the most talented young physicists in the United States. 
To tell the truth, Andrei had been spurred on by the 
presence of such a formidable rival. Sometimes it is not 
a bad thing to have someone on one’s heels. Perhaps 
Rapp’s work had been put on the secret list? Not very 
likely. At present his researches were still of a purely 
theoretical nature. Catching himself reading the obitua- 
ries, Andrei smiled at his own anxiety. Anything might 
have happened to Rapp—he might have fallen ill, quar- 
relled with his boss; perhaps he had come up against 
some obstacle. What obstacle? 

Noticing Nina in front of his table, he nodded to her 
mechanically and without surprise. But as soon as she 
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began to tell him of what had happened, he leapt to his 
feet. 

“Hell!” he said wrathfully. 

While he handed in the magazines, Nina looked round 
the large bright hall with its rows of tables. There were 
both old and young people sitting at them. The silence 
was broken only by the rustle of pages. It was a glorious 
sunny day outside and Nina tried to understand these 
people who could sacrifice such a wonderful Sunday. 
Among them were well-dressed, good-looking girls. Lo- 
banov was there too. No one made them sit here, they 
weren't students who had to study for their exams 
whether they liked it or not.... 

Lobanov dragged her into the street. 

“Daylight robbery!” he exclaimed as they walked 
along. “Grabbed our synchronizer like pirates! Trying 
to win cheap popularity for themselves. That’s what it 
is, isn’t it?” 

Nina did not know what to reply. He turned on hier 
suddenly, so that they nearly bumped into each other. 

“Something must be done at once. But what?... 
Everything upside down again! Another knock at the 
locator, more bother with other people’s work.... How 
much longer am I going to be torn to bits like this.... 
Hell!” He waved his big fists right in front of her face. 
And although she realized that had she been anyone 
else he would have done the same, she was glad he 
could share his annoyance with her. Bursting with sym- 
pathy, she walked beside him, glancing up shyly into 
his face, scarcely able to keep pace with his long strides. 

“But think of Rheingold!” Lobanov laughed suddenly. 
“Just think of it. Rheingold! Spoke out against Pota- 
penko. Did he really say that?” 

Nina repeated what she had told him about Rheingold. 

“What shall we do?” he asked, growing calmer. He 
was asking her, her and no one else. From the tone of 
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his voice she realized that he really expected her to help. 
him. She had considered herself simply a messenger ‘but 
he was appealing to her as a comrade. She wished she 
could think of something strikingly clever. But, as if 
to spite her, only rubbish came into her head, things 
like stealing the synchronizer and running away with it. 
Oh, why was she so stupid? 

“What are you sighing for, tired?” Lobanov asked. 
“Give me your case. I’m a lout—never noticed it.” _ 

“No, it doesn’t matter,” Nina replied blushing. “An-. 
drei Nikolayevich, the chief accountant couldn't help 
vou, could he?” 

Vhat’s the chief accountant got to do with this?” 

When she had been a secretary, the power of the chief 
accountant had always astonished her; even the most 
refractory chiefs listened to what he said. His word 
was law. 

“Wait, Nina!’ Lobanov shouted suddenly. ‘‘You’re a 
genius! If only we had his home telephone number!” 

If there was anything she knew it was that! The care- 
fully memorized telephone numbers of all the chiefs of 
departments were perhaps the only thing she had to show 
for her secretaryship. They wedged themselves into the 
telephone box. Lobanov explained to the chief account- 
ant the meaning of what had happened. 

“We'll have to make another synchronizer right from 
scratch. That means our research will cost four times as 
much as it should.” 

Then he put his hand over the receiver and, looking 
at Nina with his gleaming green eyes, whispered, “He’s 
raising hell.” 

Nina heard the chief accountant shouting, “...I won’t 
let them have it!” 

“And you won’t give us a single kopek to make a 
new one, will you?” Andrei asked. “No, I’m not cursing 
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you, I love you for it. You’re a defender of science. You 
... you're Minerva!” 

They squeezed out of the box. Lobanov was beam- 
ing. 

“He didn’t mind you calling him Minerva, did lie?” 
said Nina, smiling but anxious. 

‘“He’s had a classical education.... Why should he 
mind. You’re a Minerva too!” 

She didn’t quite understand what he meant and-.who 
Minerva was, but it was definitely something good. 

They went to the post-office and sent Borisov an exult- 
ant telegram. 

“Let’s celebrate our victory,” said Andrei. ‘“What about 
going to a film?” 

She saw nothing and heard nothing of what happened 
on the screen. Her hand rested on the arm of her seat, 
her shoulder lightly touching Andrei’s. Once he put his 
hand on hers. He did it so naturally that she realized how 
little it meant to him. Afraid to move, she sat waiting 
for him to do it again. His hand was very near, she could 
feel the warmth of his skin. Unnatural bluish reflections 
from the projector fell on his face. He was utterly ab- 
sorbed in the film and, bending towards Nina, would in- 
vite her to laugh or sympathize. Nina seated herself more 
comfortably and changed the position of her arm. Now 
their shoulders and elbows rested firmly against each 
other. But soon Andrei moved away to make room for 
her and she lost what she had before. Her hand felt so 
lonely. ... 

How many boys had squeezed and fondled her hands 
in the cinema! She hadn’t minded it, but she had never 
longed for it. Now it was the most important thing in 
life. She would have been so happy if he had taken her 
fingers in his broad palm. Nothing else mattered. 
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CHAPTER SIXTEEN 


Lobanov had hoped for support at the meeting of the 
technical council from Kalmykov, manager of Proletar- 
skaya Station. A few hours before the meeting, however, 
Potapenko telephoned Kalmykov and asked him to write 
an immediate reply to a letter from the Ministry. 

“Oh yes, the technical council meeting,’ Potapenko 
said absent-mindedly in answer to Kalmykov’s objection. 
“Still, you needn’t go to the meeting yourself; send 
someone else.” 

Looking down the list of council members, Victor 
placed across beside Kalmykov’s name. Borisov would not 
be present either.... Well, everything seemed to be fixed 
up. You always had to do that. The whole art of manag- 
ing people was to foresee things. Victor even felt a little 
sorry for Andrei. Anyhow it would do him good. Today, 
my friend, you’re going to discover that there’s more 
than one kind of science, and that Victor Potapenko is 
the wrong man to pick a quarrel with. Potapenko can 
take you by the scruff of the neck like a puppy and flick 
you on the nose. And he’ll do it without even touching 
you himself. 

The question of a new programme of work for the 
laboratory was the last on a long agenda. Andrei wanted 
to protest but, noticing the absence of Kalmykov and 
hoping he would soon arrive, said nothing. Half an hour 
later Krasnopevtsev arrived in Kalmykov’s place. Kras- 
nopevtsev, as Andrei realized, could hardly be consid- 
ered a powerful ally. 

A blue haze of tobacco smoke hung in the room. An- 
drei felt exhausted by the strain of waiting. The meet- 
ing had been going on for over two hours and everyone 
else was tired too. Professor Tonkov’s arrival caused 
something of a stir. 

“May IP” he boomed, bowing in the doorway. 
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Dolgin rose quickly to offer him a chair. Tonkov shook 
hands with the chief engineer and Potapenko, nodded 
majestically to the others and sat down, placing his mon- 
ogrammed pigskin brief-case on the table before him. 

“Comrades, we have invited to our meeting today Yuri 
Ilyich Tonkov,” Potapenko announced, trying not to look 
at Andrei. The chief engineer pushed the laboratory’s 
programme of work towards the visitor and explained to 
him in a whisper what was going on. 

Tonkov enjoyed the respectful attention with which the 
electricians had greeted him. He considered himself head 
of a school of thought; it was his task to disseminate 
ideas. He could not afford to waste his energy on exact- 
ing scientific research and in any case he considered it 
unnecessary. He made use of young people. They grew 
up under his guidance, did his research for him, and 
he allowed them to call themselves co-designers. In 
Tonkov’s opinion, they did very well out of such a sys- 
tem. At any rate their works were published without de- 
lav. He searcely found time to get from one commission 
or committee to another. He enjoyed being flooded with 
telegrams, notices, and invitation cards. He liked to com- 
plain of overwork. He was important, in great demand. 
Who knows, perhaps he really was a pillar of science. 

When the last point on the agenda came up for dis- 
cussion, someone proposed an adjournment. The question 
of the electrical laboratory’s plan of work should be post- 
poned until the next meeting. The chief engineer glanced 
at Lobanov. 

“It must be discussed now,” Andrei said emphatically. 

Andrei’s whole scheme of work. depended on confirma- 
tion of the plan. He had asked the chief engineer a dozen 
times to give the laboratory the opportunity of doing at 
least some research, and always he had run into a strange 
clinging bog of opposition. If anybody had given him 
a firm ‘“‘no,”’ he could have demanded an explanation. But 
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in this case everyone seemed to agree and nod their 
heads, and that was the end of it. Or rather there was 
no end to it; the business just dragged on endlessly. And 
you couldn’t find a loophole anywhere. ‘Oh yes,” they 
would say, “as soon as the plan’s confirmed, we’ll be only 
too glad.” Everyone alluded to the plan. The plan was 
everything. The direction of the laboratory’s work, the 
provision of equipment, the making of Andrei’s locator, 
depended on it. 

Unexpectedly Potapenko supported Andrei. 

“It won’t take us long,” he said, thus showing that he 
supported the laboratory, yet at the same time reducing 
the whole question to one of those little matters that 
could simply be put straight to the vote. 

Potapenko made the report on his new plan as if its 
acceptance were a foregone conclusion. He stressed its 
advantages in a languid, almost careless fashion. There 
was a little surprise for every branch of the organization. 
Naumov, an elderly foreman in charge of cable repairs, 
licked his pencil and scribbled in a note-book: “Electric 
heaters for work on the mains.” | 

“tigh time too,” he muttered to himself. ‘This making 
fires in the street is a disgrace.” 

“It may seem to some of us that the plan envisages 
too little scientific research,” Victor concluded. ‘But our 
primary task this year is to cater for the essential needs 
of our production branches, to improve the elementary 
aspects of production, and then go on to higher matters.” 

Everyone smiled understandingly. Having answered 
questions in the same languid voice, Victor gathered up 
his papers and sat down on the chief engineer’s left. 

“Has anyone anything to sav?” the chief engineer 
asked. | 

“It’s all been said,’ Tarasov, the manager of Komso- 
molskaya Station, called out in a deep voice. ‘‘The plan’s 
all right. Let’s see it’s fulfilled.” 
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Lobanov was given the floor. The sharp tone of his 
voice at once banished the hitherto peaceful atmosphere. 
After Potapenko’s gentle speech, Andrei’s words jarred 
upon the ear. 

Andrei himself felt that he was going too far, that he 
was antagonizing his audience, but Victor’s conduct, the 
suspicious arrival of Tonkov, and the whole situation, that 
was obviously developing against him, forced him to take 
risks. 

“We've got a strong research group, we have the 
funds.... And you want to kill flies with a steam-roller. 
Is that the way to use us? Who else is going to solve the 
real problems of technical progress? No one, apparently. 
‘Electric heaters,’”’ he repeated with sarcasm. “Perhaps 
the technical department thinks that the peak of scientil- 
ic achievement. But I guarantee that if you, Comrade 
Tarasov, tell any engineer at the station to do the job. 
he’ll design an electric heater for you as well as we can.” 

“Oh, certainly,” Tarasov responded. “We've got noth- 
ing else to do.” 

The chief engineer tapped on the table with his pencil. 
But the more hopeless Andrei’s position became the more 
fiercely he attacked. Instead of Potapenko’s plan he pro- 
posed a plan of real scientific research. It included the 
perfecting of Rheingold’s synchronizer, the introduction 
of automation for the boilers, and, of course, the locator. 

He criticized every one of the twenty people sitting be- 
fore him at the long baize-covered table. He poured out 
his wrath on the chief engineer and the station managers, 
rejoicing that at last the struggle had come out into the 
open. 

“You, Comrade Pyatnikov, have made a name for your- 
self by adjusting apparatus,” he said, turning to an 
electrician. ‘““But has it ever occurred to you that all your 
reputation is based on our backwardness? The appara- 
tus we are using ought to have been thrown out long 
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ago and replaced with automatic devices that would save 
people from heavy work. It’s not your fault, Comrade 
Pyatnikov, but quite honestly you remind me of an old 
scribe with a quill pen when there are typists banging 
away all round him....” 

“Time’s up!” Dolgin called out sternly. 

‘“FHow much longer do you want?” the chief engineer 
enquired. Andrei asked for ten minutes and there was a 
roar of protest. He sat down without a word. 

A note was placed before him. ‘Quite right. But don’t 
lose vour temper.” There was no signature and Andrei 
gained little encouragement from such cowardly support. 
He felt tired. The muscles of his face had gone limp and 
his head was heavy. But when Naumov began to speak, 
he came to life again. 

Potapenko had brought Naumoy and Pyatnikov itto 
the teclinical council as show pieces, representatives oi 
the workers. Naumov, a skilled electrician, spoke very 
rarely. He was a kindly, extremely soft-hearted man, one 
of those plodders who would rather do a whole day’s work 
than make a five-minute speech. Now, however, nervously 
crushing his cigarette in an ash tray, Naumov said that 
for the cable maintenance men, at any rate, a locator was 
more necessary than electric heaters. 

[le was followed by Pyatnikov, who attacked both Nau- 
mov and Lobanov vigorously. Ignoring the real issue, 
Pyatnikov started talking about the ordinary worker, 
about technical progress, and about Lobanov’s not being 
interested in the workers’ initiative. According to Pyatni- 
kov, Lobanov was only too ready to insult a working 
man. 

[Everyone realized that Lobanov had done nothing of 
the kind, but Pyatnikov received sympathetic nods, and 
reproachful glances were cast at Andrei—how dare he 
insult a working man, and such a respected one as our 
Pyatnikov, too! 
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Andrei glanced hopefully at Krasnopevtsev. The en- 
gineer lowered his eyes and his face became sleepily in- 
different. 

An arm-chair hero, Andrei thought contemptuously. 

But there were a few who unexpectedly came to Loba- 
nov’s support. A high-voltage engineer said, ‘‘Some 
factories in America have what they call a ‘thinking 
engineer.’ All he bothers about is rationalization. He 
just goes round the shops, thinking. It’s his job to achieve 
an economy of so much a year. Just imagine it, com- 
rades—only one thinking engineer in the whole plant. 
Very convenient, eh?” 

“Why should they think? The factories aren’t theirs,” 
said the chief engineer. 

The man who had spoken turned to Tarasov and, wag- 
ging his finger at him belligerently, launched his attack. 

“You've got a bad opinion of our station engineers. 
You're afraid to trust them. But they’d be very glad to 
undertake small research jobs. And if they won’t do it, 
we can make them. And let the laboratory really get on 
with these higher matters.” 

“They can be as high as you like, but there’s got to 
be matter in them,’ the chief engineer said with a 
chuckle. 

Victor smiled with everyone else although he found 
no humour in the situation. Like an experienced doctor 
feeling the pulse of his patient, he had at once noticed 
an unpleasant irregularity in the progress of the meet- 
ing. Something had changed. Though Lobanov had few 
supporters, they were gaining influence every minute. The 
chief engineer’s last remark had sounded quite approv- 
ing. Victor had seen Andrei raise his head and, listening 
attentively, jot something quickly on a piece of paper. 
Probably he intended speaking again. He was biting his 
lip, but his face was calm. He must have thought of 
something. Victor nodded imperceptibly to Dolgin. 
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Rising and planting his fists on the edge of the table, 
Dolgin paused significantly and waited for complete si- 
lence. Even had no one been able to understand the lan- 
guage he spoke, the condemnation in his dramatic, ring- 
ing voice and the menacing way he leaned forward over 
the table would have been clear to all. 

Pyatnikov settled himself more comfortably in his chair, 
and his eyes flickered to and fro between Dolgin and Lo- 
banov. Many others looked at Lobanov too, as if to verify 
whether he was capable of the crimes Dolgin ascribed 
fo nim. 

Dolgin accused Lobanov of revising the plan merely 
because of his own personal desire to work on the loca- 
tor. Lobanov had come to work at the laboratory for the 
sake of his locator. That was no secret to anybody. The 
plan he had put forward was just a smoke screen to con- 
ceal his true motives. Lobanov’s retrograde attitude 
showed itself in his indifference to the requirements of the 
men working on production. His lack of contact with the 
masses, which had shown itself in his attempt to cut the en- 
gineers off from the rest of the laboratory, had been con- 
demned by the Party organs. Lobanov was trying to use 
the situation solely to obtain material support for his re- 
search on the locator. Obviously he had planned to write 
a Doctor’s thesis on the subject, or articles for the maga- 
zines. That was what lay behind the present situation! 

Dolgin’s smooth pale face was lifted higher and higher 
in grieved indignation. Instead of ‘Comrade Lobanov” 
Dolgin used simply the pronoun “he.” That gave a par- 
ticularly accusing note to his words. 

“Our best inventors do not demand state funds for the 
carrying out of their ideas. Take Comrade Rheingold, for 
example. We didn’t relieve him of his work, we didn’t sur- 
round him with assistants. ...” 

“Tt’s a lie!” Andrei shouted. “You ought to be ashamed, 
Dolgin! You’re a member of the Party committee!” 
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“You must learn to appreciate criticism,’ Dolgin re- 
plied impassively. And, turning to the chief engineer, he 
went on sternly, “So far only the bare idea of this locator 
exists. Using his position in the laboratory... .” 

‘Comrade Dolgin, we are concerned not with Loba- 
nov’s conduct, but with the plan,” the chief engineer in- 
terrupted. 

Dolgin broke off. There was a general stir of relief when 
the oppressive tolling of that metallic voice ceased. Nau- 
mov bent towards Andrei and patted his knee. 

‘Went too far, did Dolgin. Just a lot of hot air.” 

“Plenty of heat but nothing cooking,” the high-voltage 
engineer commented quietly. 

Nevertheless Dolgin’s accusations had made an im- 
pression. 

“So that’s what’s going on,’ Tarasov commented. 
“We're told to design our own heaters, while the labora- 
tory makes scientific capital for itself.” 

“Concerning the question of making scientific capi- 
tal,” Dolgin took him up, “I suggest we hear the valuable 
opinion of Professor Tonkov, a very great specialist in 
this matter.” 

Dolgin failed to notice the ambiguity of his words. The 
chief engineer put his hand over his mouth to hide a 
smile. 

‘‘We should be very glad,” he said. 

Tonkov stroked his beard, coughed, and thought for a 
moment. 

Whispers were exchanged round the table and a re- 
spectful silence ensued. 

Neatly planned, Andrei muttered to himself, clenching 
his teeth. 

Suddenly breaking the respectful silence, Andrei 
stretched back in his chair and yawned loudly, tapping his 
mouth with his hand. He did not know himself what 
made him do it. He must have felt it was the only wav 
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left to him of showing his contempt for Tonkov, for 
Dolgin, for the whole wretched performance that was 
about to be staged. 

Lobanov’s childish gesture caused general disapproval. 
The chief engineer shook his head. Even Naumov looked 
taken aback. 

With a slight shrug Tonkov recounted how he had the 
opportunity of acquainting himself with Lobanov’s idea, 
when Lobanov was still at the institute, and had even 
then warned him that it would lead him nowhere. The 
necessary precision could not be achieved on a locator.... 
Tonkov would not like to think that Lobanov’s motives 
in tle matter under discussion had been any but the high- 
est, oe must assume that it was a case of a young 
scientist being genuinely misled. He, Tonkov, recommend- 
cd that the existing method should be perfected on the 
basis ol fresh improvements which he had already worked 
out. The method was thoroughly in keeping with all the 
traditions of Russian science. The Academy of Sciences 
institute of which he was the head would be willing 
to undertake the task in co-operation with the electrical 
laboratory. 

“Let us hope that such a friendship will prove fruitful 
both for you, Andrei Nikolayevich, who stand on the 
threshold of science, and for the laboratory as a whole,” 
he concluded with a flourish designed to show everyone 
present how much higher he placed the interests of sci- 
ence than any personal antipathy. 

In comparison with Lobanov’s arrogance, the offer that 
Tonkov had made appeared extremely gracious. People 
came up and shook hands with Tonkov. He bowed and 
smiled, exhibiting his fine large teeth. 

Andrei said in a voice hoarse from long silence that he 
had rejected the old method while working on his thesis. 
Even then he had become convinced that it was useless 
to patch up the apparatus that was only fit for the scrap- 
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heap. For him the matter involved no doubts whatever. 
He did not intend restoring something that had long 
since become obsolete. 

And it was now that Victor Potapenko smiled with 
genuine satisfaction. This was exactly what he had 
foreseen. 

‘“May I say a word, Dmitri Alexeyevich?” he asked the 
chief engineer. “Of course, it is a pity that Comrade Lo- 
banov rejects Professor Tonkov’s suggestion so categor- 
ically. Fortunately we have a way out. Ustinova, one of 
the laboratory’s talented engineers, is very keen on the 
job and I think we shall give her initiative all possible 
Support.” 

So that’s it, arranged everything behind my back, An- 
drei thought fiercely. The notes of his objections to Dol- 
oin and Tonkov, a page of formulas and arguments, were 
jotted on the pad in front of him. To hell with them. What 
was the good of it all. He ripped out the sheet and tore 
it up. For a second his glance met Victor’s and in the 
depths of those black eyes he read a tense and gloating 
expectation. And then, when he was on the point of an- 
nouncing his resignation as head of the laboratory, An- 
drei suddenly realized that this was what Victor had 
been counting on. Everything that happened at the 
meeting had been leading up to this trap. It lurked be- 
fore him, hidden from everyone except himself and 
Victor. 

“Comrades, I have no choice but to submit,” Andrei 
said slowly. “Since I am in the minority, some people 
may think I am wrong. But I shall be wrong only if | 
fail to achieve what I have set out to do.” 

Victor’s eyes formed two narrow slits. When he 
opened them again, they were clear and untroubled, with 
their usual sly but friendly gleam. 

The chief engineer felt an impulse to encourage Lo- 
banov. 
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“The result’s the thing, Andrei Nikolayevich. The 
method and the apparatus are minor matters. What we 
must have is a guarantee. To me it seems Professor 
Tonkov has proposed a safe course.” 

“Dmitri Alexeyevich, of course egg powder is safer 
than real eggs,” Andrei said. “There’s no risk of get- 
ting a bad egg. But the powder is tasteless and not very 
nourishing.” 

The chief engineer burst out laughing. 

“Aha! But the bad egg is a possibility, isn’t it? That’s 
the point, you know.” 

The phrase seemed to sum up his thoughts on the 
matter. A part of him was on Andrei’s side. Through 
the clumsy abruptness of Lobanov’s words, through his 
pugnacity and inability to get on with people, the chief 
engineer had glimpsed another Lobanov, one who was 
boldly tackling the problems of automation; and even 
if Dolgin was right, it could not be denied that Lobanov 
had both talent and a passionate faith in his locator. 
With the instinct of an experienced administrator the 
chief cngineer sensed that Potapenko had staged some- 
thing, but the same cautious instinct guided him in mak- 
ing his decision. After all, Lobanov fell a long way short 
of Tonkov as a figure of authority. If Lobanov and his 
locator were a failure, people would say to the chief 
engineer, ““What were you thinking of, giving the job to 
a youngster like him? You’ve only yourself to blame.” 
But if Tonkov failed, one had always the defence that 
Tonkov was a well-known figure; surely he had been the 
right man to choose. And everyone would agree. 

By a majority of fifteen votes to four the technical 
council approved the plan proposed by Potapenko. Kras- 
nopevtsev abstained. 

Every item on the plan put forward by the laboratory, 
including the locator, was rejected. 

Victor caught up with Andrei in the cloak-room. 
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“Going home? I'll give you a lift.” 

“Come on,” Andrei replied absently. 

They walked out of the building and stood in silence, 
breathing deeply of the fresh air. 

“Let’s make a pact,” said Victor. “However much we 
quarrel at work, we'll be friends as we always have 
been outside. I don’t like mixing these things.” 

Andrei walked down two steps and his face came level 
with Victor's. 

“No. It won’t work. If we’re at odds in our work, we'll 
be at odds everywhere.... I can’t hit it off with you. So 
that’s that. Which way are you going? Qh, you've got a 
car. Well, so long.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTEEN 


After going a hundred paces, Andrei turned and 
walked back to the Board building. Taking the keys from 
the watch office, he went to the laboratory. For a quar- 
ter of an hour he stood by his desk in the office without 
putting on the light, staring at the back of his chair. 
In the engincers’ office a radio muttered faintly. A hoarse 
croak of motor horns rose from the street. 

A scrap of paper torn from a pad lay on the table. 
Andrei picked it up and looked at it. “Faleyev rang you 
several times,” he read, recognizing Maya Ustinova's 
handwriting. He counted the number of letters in the 
note, cubed them, then worked out the square root. 
He recalled Faleyev’s words when he had left the in- 
stitute. “You'll come back. I hope you'll come back 
soon.” 

Andrei put the note down, opened the drawer of his 
desk and felt for the neat violet folder containing his 
plans of the locator. Without hurrying, he undid the 
tapes and checked through the pages. He took the piece 
of wire out of its little pocket. The shrivelled insulation 
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crumbled in his hand. He seemed to see Gleb’s stiff fin- 
gers and hear the watch ticking on his cold wrist. Re- 
placing the wire, he tied up the folder. There was no 
point in keeping it in his desk any longer. 

He glanced round the room to see if he had forgot- 
ten anything. 

He put his hand on the telephone. The cold receiver 
seemed very heavy. 

Slowly he dialled the number. The dial clicked round 
drily. When he heard Faleyev’s voice, Andrei was silent 
for a second, fighting a desire to ring off. 

“Lobanov speaking,” he said. “Did you ring me?” 

“I've been ringing you all the evening,” Faleyev re- 
plied joyfully. ““How’re you getting on? You seem to have 
dropped us completely since you left. How’s the work 
going, any success with vour locator?” 

“Everything’s under control,’ Andrei said. 

“Not disillusioned yet?” 

“What gave you that idea?... Anything new up your 
wave” 

“Sure you aren’t just being proud, Andrei? There’s 
a new post going on the staff of the faculty, for someone 


with a Candidate’s degree. We’re counting on you. The 
old man’s ill, ’'ve got to do everything myself. Just 
about at the end of my tether.... Why don’t you say 


something?’ Faleyev asked after a pause. 

“Ts that why you rang?” 

“Something’s happened to you, Andrei.” 

“No, nothing’s happened.” 

“Listen, the day after tomorrow we'll be having an 
American delegation down. I wanted to invite you as 
one of our representatives. You understand English well, 
don’t you?” 

“Not too badly. I may come along.” 

Although the hour was late there were many people in 
the street. It was the first real summer evening. The 
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scent of young leaves and grass hung over the boule- 
vard. People laughed and talked and none of them were 
concerned with Andrei. He was seized by an acute 
feeling of loneliness, such as comes only to very old 
people. 

He walked on and on until he found himself standing 
in front of a memorial in a square. He read the 
words carved on the granite plinth. 


Posterity Will Feel not Grief but Envy for Your Fate. 
You Died as Nobly as You Lived. 


Andrei shook his head. With a slight shiver he walked 
on. It didn’t matter where. He walked faster and faster, 
as if trying to lose all feeling in movement. At a cross- 
roads he heard a deafening squeal of brakes. Andrei 
started, his limbs worked faster than his mind and he 
jumped aside. A big lorry, its tyres smoking, swerved 
to a halt right in front of him. The driver stuck his head 
out of the cab and cursed Andrei violently but with re- 
lief. Andrei stepped back on to the pavement. When lie 
had walked on a few paces, he realized what might have 
happened and began shivering weakly. Perspiration 
broke out on his temples. All his plans would have come 
to nothing. Someone would have picked up his violet 
folder and given it to his father or to the laboratory, 
and there it would have lain, forgotten. And no one 
would have known whether he had lived or never lived 
at all. “You died as nobly as you lived....” His legs 
trembled under him. Never before, even at the front, had 
he experienced such fear of death. 

Noticing a small restaurant, he went in and slumped 
down at a table. The waiter asked him something. An- 
drei nodded silently in answer to his questions. A glass 
of vodka, a mug of beer and two sandwiches appeared 
in front of him. He drank down the vodka without a 
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shudder and ate nothing. A pleasant glow warmed his 
stomach, but his mind remained clear. In a corner of the 
room an accordion player was giving a listless render- 
ing of “Danube Waves.” There was a smell of damp and 
tobacco. Opposite Andrei sat a puffy-faced man with a 
bulbous red nose, his crumpled cheek resting on his fist. 
Blowing the foam off his beer, he regarded Andrei from 
under the sparse locks of grey hair dangling over his 
forehead. His eyes were sharp and clever; it was almost 
as if they belonged to someone else who had come up 
behind him and was looking through holes in the flab- 
by, drink-sodden face. 

“No kick?” the man asked solicitously. “Try taking it 
in sips, a little at a time, with a gulp of beer in be- 
tween. Nikita!” he shouted to the waiter. ‘‘One beer and 
another round of vodka! It’s easy to get drunk when 
you're happy, you know. But not so easy when you’re 
miserable. I’ve been at it for the third day now and it 
goes through me like a drain. In the old days a sip or 
two would do the trick in no time.” He twisted his glass 
in his hand. “Shall we drink? Here’s to us! You’re an 
engineer, I know. Everyone’s an engineer nowadays. 
The age of machines and vitamins. But what do I care.” 

They chinked glasses and drank. 

‘And now some beer. That makes it ferment.” The 
man sniffed and suddenly became agitated. “Wait a 


moment, what was I saying?... Oh yes, you know, 
if I were going to die tomorrow, I'd fell him every- 
thing.” 

“Whoe” 


“The chief, of course. I’ve been working for him for 
ten vears. He’s a Stalin Prize winner and I’m just what 
I've always been.” He grew more and more drunk, but 
his eves stayed sober. He spoke listlessly, without feel- 
ing, as though of some trivial, incidental matter. “Yes- 
terday he tried to get round me. ‘Come on, Yevgeni Se- 
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myonovich,’ he says, ‘give me your samples. I'll deal 
with them, as I don’t suppose you'll be able to. And you 
get yourself ready for another expedition.’ He’ll deal with 
them! That’s what he’s been doing all the time—‘deal- 
ing’ with my work. Puts his name to it and that’s that. 
Every time. He’s got quite a few sheep like me. And he 
fleeces them very neatly.” 

“Why do you put up with it?’ Andrei asked. 

“Drink your beer. It’s good beer. If you don’t, it'll 
get warm.” 

“No, it’s still quite cold.” 

The man pushed his beer away. His hand trembled 
and the beer splashed over the table. 

“Wait a minute, what was I saying?” 

“Let’s forget it,” said Andrei. 

“Oh yes, as I was saying, I’ve got no education, that 
is, I’ve got no diploma. What am I compared to him— 
a louse! If I ever got this thing investigated, he’d just 
make mincemeat of me. Life, dear friend, is an indigest- 
ible kind of thing. I’ve got a wife. And a daughter. My 
wife won't let me criticize. See what I mean? Let me 
give you my advice. If you're afraid of being lonely, 
don’t get married. Or is it too late?” 

“No, it’s not too late.”’ 

The light yellow pool of beer spread over the smooth 
marble. Andrei watched it forming a little creek round 
his elbow. The muttering voice drummed monotonously 
in his ears. 

‘’.. If only I got cancer, then I'd tell ’em everything. 
I’d get up at a meeting and say it all calmly. Everything 
I know. You swine, you spider, I’d say, you’re robbing 
people right and left. I’ve got no respect for you, I spit 
on you, I can write as well as you.... He’s just a plus 
sion, that’s what he is. He’s got no real value. Just a 
plus, that’s all. Maybe I’m only a number, but he’s a 
plus. And a plus by itself doesn’t mean anything.” 
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“But who is he?” Andrei asked. 

The man sniffed hard through his nose, glanced round, 
and, puckering his eyes cunningly, wagged his finger at 
Andrei. 

“Youre a Slug,’’ Andrei said, trying to pronounce the 
words clearly. “You’re not a rebel, you’re a crawler! Get 
cancer? Bah! You think I'll become like you, do you? 
Well, I shan’t. I’m not that kind.” 

Again the sober eyes that seemed to belong to another 
person glanced at Andrei through the holes in that grey- 
ish jelly-like face. 

“You're right,” the man agreed unexpectedly. “I’m 
tame, I don’t stick to my principles. But there are a lot 
vo! people like me.” He twisted his pallid lips regretfully. 
“Yes, there are a lot of us.” 

“You're lying,” Andrei stood up, taking a deep breath. 
“There are more of us. If there were many of you, you'd 
have nowhere to hide.” The sound of his loud voice 
calmed him. “You hide behind the backs of the real peo- 
ple. You're deserters. You're repulsive even to your- 
selves. Pd rather deal with your chief than with you. At 
least I'd get some pleasure out of punching him on the 
jaw. 

The pool of beer had reached the folder. Leaning on 
the table, Andrei put down his money. 

“The foul thing is,” he said with disgust, “that you’re 
such a limp rag, there’s nothing of you to hit.” 


The light was on in the living room. Andrei’s father, 
wheezing softly, was dozing in his arm-chair. There was 
supper on the table, covered with a newspaper. Kicking 
a chair, Andrei went up to his father and touched his 
shoulder. 

“Go to bed, Dad,” he said. 

Nikolai Pavlovich rubbed his eyes guiltily. 
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“T waited and waited and fell asleep before you 
came. Have you been back long? Well, what did they 
decide?” 

Andrei would rather have been left alone. He did not 
want to tell anyone anything and did not want to hear 
their consolations. He wanted to go to bed and sleep. 
But this was his own fault: the anxiety that he had 
shown had long since infected the whole family. 

Unwillingly at first, but warming as he remembered 
what had happened, he told his story. New arguments 
that he had not thought of putting forward at the meet- 
ing came to his mind, making him even more angry. 
And as he spoke of them, he became more and more 
convinced of the injustice of it all. 

Outwardly, father and son bore little resemblance to 
each other. Nikolai Pavlovich was shorter. His face was 
long and the tip of his nose was round, not flat like 
Andrei’s. His eyes were faded to a light blue. Yet, there 
was between them a deeply hidden inward likeness, some- 
thing “in the blood.” At this moment it came out even 
in the way they held themselves—both sat leaning for- 
ward uncomfortably, backs straight and heads up. 

“Why don’t you say something?” Andrei asked. 

‘Why should I talk to you when you’re drunk?” Niko- 
lai Pavlovich replied with distaste. “I ought to be giv- 
ing you a good thrashing.” 

Andrei looked at his father’s wrinkled hands with their 
swollen blue veins and suddenly he regretted that those 
hands could no longer wield a strap as of old. 

How quickly time passed, depriving you of your dear- 
est attachments on earth, of people whom you would 
always miss, and whom you neglected so thoughtlessly 
while you had them. 

Pale and biting his lip, he went up to his father, 
leaned over the arm of the chair and dropped his head in 
his father’s lap, embracing him awkwardly. The watch 
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chain was cold on his cheek, and from the chain and the 
old woollen jacket that had been knitted by his mother 
there came a smell he knew and loved. He felt his fa- 
ther’s hand on his head. 

“l’m going to leave, Dad. I’ve got to,” he said hope- 


lessly. “I can’t stick it.... You’re a careerist, they say... 
using a smoke screen.... I'll leave. I'll get a job at 
an institute.... I can’t go back to Odintsov either.... 


Here I’m just one against everybody.” 

“What about that Borisov of yours, what about the 
laboratory?” 

Andrei raised his head, his lashes were trembling. 

“Borisov? But what can we do?” 

“Write to the Ministry, to the Central Committee, to 
the newspapers....” Nikolai Pavlovich put Andrei aside, 
stood up and walked across the room with young quick 
strides. “There are all kinds of places you can try. It’s 
not only a matter of thinking how to make the thing; 
that’s only half the battle. You must get it accepted.” 

Andrei waved the idea aside. 

“But that takes years. Don’t you understand.... Do 
you think you can break through a wall like that?” 

“Too much work for you?” 

“Work!” Andrei stood up swaying, and planted his feet 
apart. His broad nostrils were quivering. “I can work 
eighteen hours a day. I don’t need any days off, any 
holidays. Just let me work... let me do my job. Suppose 
I go and complain to the city Party committee. How can 
they judge? What have I got to back me?” He brand- 
ished his fists. ‘‘Nothing. How can I prove it? By stand- 
ing on my head?” 

‘When you were fifteen, you wanted to turn science 
upside down. Remember what you did to the stove? No, 
son, it looks as if it’s beyond you. Even the first bite turns 
out to be more than you can chew. If you can’t do it, 
keep away and don’t interfere.... Everything’s been too 
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easy for you. You've got soft. When you wanted to go to 
the institute, we said, certainly. Then you were persuad- 
ed to go on with your post-graduate studies. Just put 
in an application, they said. Then you wanted to go to 
the laboratory—you were welcomed. You’ve had a very 
smooth, easy path. And you thought it would go on like 
that. But now you’ve run into a bump and over you go at 
once. Moaning about it. It makes me sick to hear you.” 

“But if was unjust!” 

“Don’t shout, lad. Do you expect to have justice 
brought to you on a plate? Justice must be fought for. You 
blame the people you work with; you ought to blame 
yourself for not convincing them... .” 

Again Andrei was a boy. Before him stood not a sick 
old man, whom he had grown used to caring for and 
taking out for walks, whom he could never find time to 
talk to, but a strong man, a clever man, who had seen 
much of life, and whom neither his wife’s death nor his 
own illness, and not even old age, could break. 

Moisture veiled his eyes. But he felt no shame about 
it. Obediently, like a small boy, he allowed himsclf to 
be put to bed. He fell asleep with his father’s dry, rough 
hand in his, just as when he was a child. 


Andrei awoke earlier than usual. The talk with his 
father the night before seemed to have decided nothing. 
For a few minutes he lay cursing the laboratory that he 
felt so tired of, and himself for being tired of it. Then lie 
jumped out of bed, padded across the cold linoleum, and 
threw open the window. A girl stood on the window-sill 
of the house opposite, polishing the window and singing: 


Come and see, my beloved, 
How lovely the spring is at dawn.... 


And with every sweep of her arm the window grew 
brighter. 
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Physical jerks in the morning are the thing! You 
stretch yourself up and feel your muscles working from 
top to toe. You expand your chest and fill your lungs 
with fresh air. Every cell in your body comes _ to 
life. 

“What are you waving your arms like that for?” His 
father stood smiling in the doorway. ‘Come here, lass,” 
he called his grand-daughter. “Do you know what a tan- 
nine I gave this chap last night? Get him to tell you 
about it. Or you'll be thinking your grandad’s bark is 
worse than his bite.” 

“Uncle Andrei, is that true?” Tanya asked. 

The Lobanovs were still an outspoken working-class 
family and his father’s unceremonious reference to the 
night before did not seem tactless to Andrei. Like cures 
like. 

“That was nothing,’ Andrei exclaimed with a laugh 
and picked Tanya up in his arms. “But when I was 
fourteen I used to get real whoppings from Gran- 
dad. 

And he told her about the affair of the stove that his 
lather had reminded him of the previous evening. 

In those days they had been living at the Dnieprostroi 
construction job, in a big wooden hut. The kitchen had 
a long iron cooking range that was shared by everyone. 
Maria Fedotovna was the first to discover what had hap- 
pened. She had to take a frying pan off the range. As 
soon as her hand touched it, however, she jumped back 
with a scream. During the next few minutes all the 
women discovered that nothing on the range could be 
touched. Pots, saucepans, frying pans—everything was 
electrified. Someone tried to take her pot off with a stick, 
but the pot overturned and the room was filled with 
steam. The women fussed and ran about round the 
range, where their porridge was burning and their soup 
boiling over. The air grew thick with smoke. 
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“I know who’s been up to his tricks!” Maria Fedotov- 
na cried, striding up to Andrei’s mother. “It’s that young 
brat of yours.” 

“Of course it’s him! Who else could it be! How much 
longer must we put up with this kind of thing? Call 
yourself a mother!” the other women shouted. 

They stormed angrily round the frail little woman. 
She did not attempt to defend herself. The only thing 
she would not admit was that Andrei had played the 
trick with malicious intent. But the mere mention of 
Andrei’s name put the women into an even worse rage. 
They recalled all the trouble that boy had caused them. 

It was Andrei who had fitted the hut door with an 
automatic lock that had gone wrong just when the Niko- 
layevs were hurrying to catch a train. And the door had 
to be broken down. 

It was Andrei who had invented a sun-kettle and near- 
ly caused a fire. 

It was Andrei who had put some kind of radio waves 
through Maria Fedotovna’s cat and driven it mad. 

That evening, at the urgent request of the whole hut, 
Nikolai Pavlovich gave Andrei a sound thrashing. All 
five families went without dinner that day. 

During the night Andrei crept into the kitchen and 
pulled his home-made transformer out from under the 
cooking range. All right, let them keep their smoky old 
paraffin and wood instead of having electric heating. 
They would regret it one day, but it would be too late. 
People had rejected great inventions before, they had 
tortured and persecuted the inventors. Not long ago he 
had read about Galileo, and the thought that Galileo's 
fate and his own had something in common consoled 
him a little.... 

As he remembered the affair now, Andrei found him- 
self linking his present trouble with his troubles in the 
past; each of them had seemed disastrous at the time. 
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Andrei always walked to work. The city seemed to 
have been washed by the pure night air, cleaned up to 
greet the coming day. Every morning it greeted Andrei 
with something new, now a freshly painted house, now 
a new book in a shop window, now simply the bright 
rays of the early sun. Among the busy morning crowds 
Andrei would catch sight of faces glowing with the same 
cheerful hopes that he felt himself. No one knew what 
the day had in store. Perhaps it would be wasted on 
nothing, perhaps it would end in weariness and disap- 
pointment. Anything might happen. But in the morning 
no one thinks of such things. Morning is the youth of a 
day. It is full of plans and stubborn hopes. 

Very soon a rumour went round the laboratory that 
the plan had fallen through because of the locator; if 
Lobanov had agreed to sacrifice his locator, the rest of 
the plan would have been accepted. Borisov went in to 
sce Andrei and closed the door firmly behind him. 

“You've got to talk to them.” 

“What about? About fulfilling this plan that’s been 
forced on us, or shall I say that the plan is no good for 
anything?” 

Borisov laughed. He had a wonderful face when he 
laughed. His eyes almost disappeared, turning into little 
furry slits. When he became serious again, his eyes 
were big and searching. 

“Tell them everything, just as it happened.” 

Andrei agreed reluctantly. 

He was listened to in silence. Then Krivitsky said, 
scratching his stubbly chin, “History tells us that when 
Pythagoras discovered his famous theorem he offered 
Jupiter a sacrifice of a hundred bulls. That’s why all 
cattle tremble when a new truth is discovered.” 

‘Very witty,” Novikov remarked, “but the net result 
is that ve got to design an electric brush for cleaning 
rust off girders. A terrific problem.” 
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Aha, so they don’t like it, Andrei thought with satis- 
faction. Everyone was in a fierce but cheerful mood. 
Only Usoltsev and Maya Ustinova were silent. Andrei 
could not speak to Maya. He avoided looking in her 
direction, but he did speak to Usoltsev. 

“What do you think about it?” he asked. 

“Tf you ask me,” Usoltsev said, remaining cautiously 
neutral, “things will clear up in a year or so,” 

Rheingold pounced on him, waving his arms ageres- 
sively. 

Waiting for a pause, Andrei said, “Do you know what 
produces an electric current, Usoltsev?”’ 

Usoltsev shrugged. 

“Current is produced when a conductor crosses a 
magnetic field.” 

“Yes, when it crosses it—that’s the point.” 

“Andrei Nikolayevich, but what will happen to your 
locator?” Rheingold asked quietly. 

Andrei did not answer. 

“While all this fuss is going on, couldn’t you be tack- 
ling the theoretical side of it?” Borisov asked. 

“I’m going to try,” said Andrei. “I’ve been thinking 
I might do some of the basic work.” 

Nothing more was said, Everyone went back to lis 
job. But Andrei felt lighter at heart. 


Potapenko hastened to consolidate his victory. With 
characteristic thoroughness he decided to treat the con- 
clusion of the agreement with Tonkov’s department as 
a historical event. He invited representatives from the 
city Party committee and called in newsreel men and 
reporters. The text of the agreement ran to seven print- 
ed pages. A graiid signing ceremony was to be held in 
the conference hell. Andrei refused point-blank to take 
part in this “advertising campaign,” as he described it 
to Borisov. 
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“Is it worth making a fuss over such a little thing?” 
Borisov asked doubtfully. He was planning to go and 
see the district committee about Andrei’s case in a few 
days and he did not want to give Dolgin any trump 
cards. But how could you argue with Andrei once he was 
set on something? “I’m going away to meet an Ameri- 
can delegation,” Andrei had insisted. “It’s a fine excuse. 
If anyone asks questions, you can tell them Faleyev 
asked me to go.” 

Tonkov arrived, accompanied by numerous colleagues. 

“My pupils,” he introduced them to the reporters. 

The agreement was signed on behalf of the laboratory 
by Borisov and Maya Ustinova. 

“Apparently the head of the laboratory is opposed to 
collaboration,’ Dolgin remarked loudly to the chief en- 
gineer. The chief engineer listened, frowning, to Borisov’s 
explanations and commented, “It does seem rather os- 
tentatious on Lobanov’s part.” 

Maya was the last to sign. Her hand trembled with 
excitement and she wrote her signature badly, spatter- 
ing it with ink. 

Her luck had turned at last! No more listening to 
other people’s consolations. This was the job with which 
she would justify herself in the eyes of her comrades 
and in her own eyes too. Soon she herself would be offer- 
ing consolations to Lobanov about his locator. She be- 
lieved sincerely in Tonkov, in his scientific authority, and 
could not help feeling a sense of triumph. Lobanov 
didn’t stand a chance against them. His failure to at- 
tend the ceremony marked the beginning of his defeat. 

Tonkov made an unctuous speech about co-operation 
between production and Science. 

“We shall bring you into contact with creative 
thought,” he said. “You, the rank-and-file engineers of 
industry, will take part in our conferences. We shall help 
vou to understand the essence of scientific processes.” 
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Then speeches were made by Potapenko, the chief en- 
gineer, and Pyatnikov. Flood-lights were switched on and 
the scene was shot by a newsreel camera. Looking at 
the camera, Tonkov shook hands with Potapenko and 
Maya Ustinova. 

“Your future assistant in the laboratory,’ Potapenko 
introduced her. 

“Oh, not an assistant, a comrade-in-arms!” Tonkov 
exclaimed, raising his finger. “I hope you and I will 
perfect my method before the time stated in the agree- 
ment. You will be able to write a thesis on the sub- 
ject.” 

Maya blushed smilingly and a spark of happiness 
clowed in her eyes. 

Meanwhile Andrei was walking round the institute 
with the Americans, explaining in his best English why 
Soviet students get allowances. The man Andrei liked 
most out of the whole noisy party was a Professor 
Street. He was a bony, ungainly man with one shoulder 
higher than the other and he kept smacking his bagg 
pockets in search of a cigarette lighter, a fountain pen, 
a handkerchief that he could never find. He would inter- 
rupt the people around him with irrelevant questions, 
but while doing so he never lost the thread of the con- 
versation. He was interested in teaching and electricity 
and nothing else; his questions on everything concerning 
those subjects were very acute. In the physics facul- 
ty, noticing among dozens of other portraits a portrait 
of Benjamin Franklin, he stamped his foot with plea- 
sure. 

‘Ha-ha, Street, that was put up for our benefit, you 
can bet your life,” said a tall young chemist. Street 
turned to Andrei, who shrugged indifferently. Street 
pulled up an arm-chair, climbed on to it, reached up and 
pushed his hand behind the portrait. Then, jumping noisily 
to the floor, he went round to every member of the delega- 
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tion, brandishing under their noses a hairy hand begrimed 
with dust and cobwebs. His bald pate glistened with satis- 
faction. Popping out into the corridor, he called over the 
first student he saw and led him up to the portrait. 

“Professor Street would like you to tell him what you 
know about Franklin,” Andrei translated. 

He looked anxiously at the thin youngster with a bag 
of books on his shoulder, but the lad spoke up brightly, 
even putting in an English word or two. 

“Franklin was a famous American physicist. He studied 
atmospheric electricity and invented the lightning conduc. 
tor.” Then lowering his voice he asked Andrei smiling, 
“Can I tell him that Franklin championed the Negroes?” 

“Why not, go on,” and Andrei translated about the 
Neeroes. 

They walked on with the delegation. 

Faleyev and Zoya Kryuchkova caught up with Andrei 
and kept urging him to ask Street whether he had seen 
any Negroes lynched and what he thought about it, and 
whetlier he had signed the Stockholm Appeal, and wheth- 
er lic liked Howard Fast. 

Hearing their conversation, the woman interpreter in 
charge of the party turned round. “Let the visitors ask 
the questions.” 

“You make me ashamed, Mr. Lobanov,” Street said 
suddenly. “You speak English so well. I ought to learn 
Russian. A physicist should know Russian.” 

When he saw the Americans off to the cars, Andrei 
asked Street if he knew why there had been no articles 
by Rapp for so long. 

“Ee doesn’t have to earn his living that way any 
more. He came into a lot of money....” 

Street opened his mouth to say something more but 
closed it again and, dropping ash on his sleeve, dived 
info the car. 

Before he left the institute, Andrei asked whether Fa- 
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leyev was working on automation. Learning that he wag 
still investigating certain theoretical sides of the prob- 
lem, as a hobby, Andrei suggested he should help one 
of the station engineers (Andrei was thinking of Kras- 
nopevtsev) to work out the theory of automation for 
boilers. Condemned to a long period of working on his 
own, Andrei was offering Faleyev something of which 
he himself had been deprived and it gave his words 
passionate conviction. 

Faleyev hesitated and muttered something about lec- 
tures and examinations, but when Andrei stopped talk- 
ing he asked, “What’s the time limit?” 

He was particularly amused by Andrei’s story of how 
he had been made to work in the boiler house. 

Faleyev sensed that his quiet sheltered existence was 
coming to an end. Andrei’s tempting proposal was not 
the only reason. The slogan of co-operation was making 
every scientist reconsider his own activities. 

But Faleyev was apprehensive of breaking away from 
his well-ordered way of life, from academic work un- 
hampered by time limits and schedules. It would not be 
so simple to submit his formulas to the judgement of 
stokers and boiler minders amid the stifling heat and 
roar of the boiler house. 

And yet the temptation to discover the real value of 
sO many years’ work was too great. 

He agreed to come to Andrei’s laboratory and meet 
the men from the stations. 


CHAPTER EIGHTEEN 


The Teachers’ Training College was holding a party 
for students past and present. Liza heard about it by 
chance from Rita. Rita herself was not going. She had 
become remote and uncommunicative of late. Liza sus- 
pected that it had something to do with Andrei, but she 
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hesitated to ask, although Victor showed a strange per- 
sistence in urging her to do so. 

Liza was delighted at the idea of going to a party. 
She ran into the bathroom, lighted the gas heater and, 
to save her hair from getting damp under the shower, 
put on the old cap she used to wear when she went swim- 
ming. Her time for the two hundred metres had been 
quite good. Zhenya Samoilov, one of the boys in their 
sroup, used to go with her. He had been almost in Jove 
with her then. It was so long since she had seen any of 
her college friends, except Rita. She had no idea what 
they were doing. But perhaps they would ask her about 
her work? No, she wouldn’t go.... What could she tell 
them?... All day she argued with herself. 

When the time signal on the radio told her that it was 
seven, She jumped up and started getting ready. She 
made herself put on her new black evening frock. If she 
had come to a party so dressed up in her student days, 
the other girls would have burst with envy! Now they 
would merely exchange significant glances—must be the 
wile of an important man. 

In the cloak-room Masha Starodubtseva ran up to her 
and flung her arms round Liza’s neck, squealing with 
delight. That moment set Liza’s mood for the evening. 
She forgot the intervening years, she forgot her family; 
once again she was one of the students who rushed up 
these stairs, who waited anxiously in these corridors dur- 
ing exams, who argued themselves hoarse at meetings. 
Round, bouncing little Masha, so like a sparrow in her 
erey dress, dragged Liza upstairs, pouring out news and 
calling to old acquaintances. Former fellow students 
joined up with them until they made quite a crowd. Link- 
ing arms until they took up nearly the whole corridor, 
they made for the assembly hall. 

On the way they passed groups of people who had 
left the college long ago. Among them were bald and 
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orey-haired men; they, too, were laughing and slapping 
each other on the back, while the women embraced and 
wiped away tears. 

‘Besides Masha there were seven others from Liza’s 
group. They had all lived lives quite different from what 
they had expected and planned. Lonya Pushkov had be- 
come a lecturer and wore thick rimless spectacles; Ma- 
sha tapped his already noticeable paunch with indigna- 
tion and recalled the Lonya who used to write reams of 
melancholy romantic verse. 


At a crossroads we shall meet again, 
To you my weary self I'll bring... 


Masha recited in a mournful voice. 

Tosya Fyodorova, that little funk who used to go pale 
when the teacher called her out, had two military deco- 
rations on her lapel. 

“Who’s that handsome young man, girls?” Liza 
asked, deliberately raising her voice when she caught 
sight of Zhenya Samoilov. 

“Aha!” Zhenya cried. “Handsome young man, el? 
Sorry you missed me, aren’t you! Used to call me an 
embryo.”’ 

Who would have thought it? Zhenya Samoilov, such 
a lazy, rowdy fellow, had the patience to teach at a 
school for the deaf and dumb. 

No one was surprised, however, to learn that Lusva 
Ogorodnikova, former Komsomol organizer for their 
sroup, had become a political instructor attached to the 
city Party committee. 

“After managing a group like ours, you ought to be 
secretary at least,” Pushkov commented. 

Lusya was wearing a lovely embroidered silk dress. 
On the whole it was quite a fashionable turn-out, and 
Liza felt glad she had put on her evening frock. What 
a sight she would have looked in a jumper. 
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The white-columned hall with its sparkling chandeliers 
was crowded. People were calling across to each other, 
changing seats, greeting their former teachers. Lev Ni- 
kanorovich, the oldest professor at the college, was ob- 
viously reluctant to begin the speech-making. Standing 
at the platform table, he surveyed the halt with a smile, 
as though these minutes of recognition and greeting 
were, in fact, the most important part of the programme. 
Liza remembered that ‘Lev’ had been supervisor of their 
sroup 510. In a moment they were up on the platform, 
crowding round the old man and making him remember 
the 510th with all its troubles and excitements. 

“Wasn't it you, Samoilov, I caught smoking in a lec- 
ture room?” Lev Nikanorovich asked slyly. “It was,” 
Zhenva replied promptly. 

And everyone started recalling how Zhenya had hast- 
ily stuck his right hand that held the cigarette in his 
pocket and Lev Nikanorovich had gone up to him, pre- 
tending not to notice anything. Zhenya had to take his 
hand out of his pocket to shake hands and Lev Nika- 
norovich had held his hand for a long time, making sym- 
pathetic enquiries until there was a smell of burning. 
The cigarette had burnt a large hole in Zhenya’s pocket. 

“Lev Nikanorovich, you must admit you don’t get any 
Spartans like us nowadays,” Lonya Pushkov said per- 
suasively. “They’re just tiddlers, milksops!” 

And indeed they all felt that the present-day students 
were much younger than they themselves had been. The 
girls fresh from school were still wearing out their 
brown school frocks; and the first-year “men’’ looked 
mere boys. 

“Poor things,” Masha sighed. “How will they ever 
learn to play on your little weaknesses?” 

Evervone smiled. They all remembered the rule that 
if things were going badly in an exam you must make 
some subtle remark to Lev Nikanorovich about Gogol, 
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then the old man would start debating the point enthu- 
siastically and be so carried away that he would give 
you a good mark. 

Speeches were made by former students of the college. 
They spoke about the work they were doing and how 
they were doing it. They were of all ages and they spoke 
touchingly, moralizing a little, with a kind of naive cer- 
tainty that if no one else could make an impression on 
the students they could. 

In the interval Pushkov suggested “skipping” the con- 
cert and going for a walk round the college. 

“Slacker!” Lusya Ogorodnikova exclaimed with with- 
ering scorn—they enjoyed talking like students again. 
“You slacker! I expect you skip even your own lectures 
now.” 

They peeped into the study rooms, remembering the 
fun and happiness they had known within those walls. 

“Why, the ‘Flash’! Look, girls, it’s our ‘Flash’!’’ Masha 
shouted. 

A big blackboard stood in the corridor with a heading 
across the top “Flash.” Below there was a drawing in 
coloured chalk of a disordered room in the hostel with 
unmade beds, and rubbish scattered all over the floor. 
Under it was written: 


For the attention of senior students, in whose rooms 
certain first-year students were temporarily accommodat- 
ed! The municipal road-cleaning department announces 
that it is in a position to supply powerful excavators, 
bulldozers, and tip-lorries. 


And under that someone had scribbled: ‘“Piffle. You 
still won’t be able to clear up after us. E. Lyubimov.” 

In their second year Liza’s group had started the col- 
lege’s first satirical newspaper. Apparently their idea had 
caught on. They exchanged proud glances. 

“Even the board’s the same,’”’ Masha claimed. 
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“TI think the announcement’s the same too,” Pushkov 
remarked. “I seem to remember writing one like that.” 

There were other “Flash” boards. Every faculty had 
one now. At last they reached their own lecture room. It 
was in darkness and Lonya was a long time trying to 
find the switch on the wall. 

“Where are you looking?” Liza cried delightedly. “It’s 
on the right!” 

The lights went on and they saw before them the fa- 
miliar room with its long desks and large blackboards. 

To Liza the desks seemed lower. In fact, the whole 
room was smaller somehow. The initials scratched on top 
of the desks had disappeared under a fresh coat of paint. 
But Liza pulled out one of the drawers and found an in- 
scription inside. Everyone crowded round to read it: 


L. Pushkov with lovely L— 
Sat here to study “Capital.” 


“But that’s about you, Liza,” Tosya Fyodorova said 
enviously. “The only poetic work of Pushkov’s that still 
mcves the reader.” 

‘Enough of that now.” Lonya straightened his specta- 
cles and coughed impressively. “You would do better, 
Comrade Fyodorova, to tell us what you know about the 
life of Ronsard.” 

Tosya glanced round in mock alarm Zand, imitating 
her old self, mumbled, “Er...I... I’m not Fyodorova any 
more, I’m Polyanskaya now!”’ 

“There’s always son.ething happening to you,’ Push- 
kov exploded. ‘‘Now you fail to get your work decile, now 
vou've mixed up your name!” 

As former Komsomol organizer, Lusya Ogorodnikova 
went up on the teacher’s platform and demanded that 
everyone should report on his life since leaving cullege. 

Liza longed to go on recalling their student days, but 
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all the others shouted, ‘“That’s right. Let’s make our re- 
ports.” 

The first to take the floor was Masha Starodubtseva. 
She was an editor in a publishing house now. Hers was 
the most thankless profession in the world. If a novel was 
a failure, it was the editor who had spoilt it; if it was 
good, it had succeeded in spite of the editor’s efforts. 
You had to argue and listen to insults and try to fit your- 
self into the author’s system of thought; people expected 
you to have the genius of a great actor, yet never appear 
on the stage. 

She spoke so heatedly that everyone realized how proud 
she was of her work. Paying no attention to the chaffing, 
she brandished her little fist in the air, finally claiming 
in her enthusiasm that it was easier to write a book than 
edit it. 

It was some time before they could pacify her. 

Liza realized that her turn would come. 

Well, I’m a mother, I’m bringing up two children, she 
thought, turning the words over in her mind and trving 
to imagine how she would say them aloud and how thev 
would sound. Everyone would see that she was right and 
couldn’t have acted otherwise, and everyone would un- 
derstand.... 

A young fellow poked his head round the door and lis- 
tened enquiringly, apparently trying to discover what kind 
of meeting it was. 

“Come in, lad,’’ Lonya Pushkov invited him. ‘This isn’t 
your room, is it, by any chance?” 

“Yes, this is group 510’s lecture room,” the lad replied 
guardedly. 

Everyone beamed, realizing at last what had been 
lacking. 

‘‘Now we shall meet our descendants,” said Lusva. 

Rubbing his hands with enthusiasm, Pushkov ordered 
his “descendant” to bring in some more of the group. 
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The students came in unhurriedly, with a sense of their 
own dignity about them. Flattered by the excited interest 
with which they were greeted, they adopted the air of peo- 
ple who have seen and done everything in life. That was, 
perhaps, the distinctive mark of fifth-year students. 

How well Liza understood them! First-year students 
would have hung back in the doorway, pushing each other 
on. The second year would have surged in with open 
curiosily. The third year would have adopted a devil-may- 
care attitude and, blushing, tried to make wittv remarks 
about their professors. The most anxious and _ serious 
would be the fourth-year students. And finally, here they 
were, the fifth year, who had everything to look back 
on and everything to look forward to. 

A dark girl with high cheek-bones sat down beside 
liza and looked at her expectantly, as if giving Liza 
permission to ask questions. They introduced them- 
selves; the girl’s name was Ganna Ludenkova. - 

“T’m a Bulgarian,” she explained. 

A vague foreboding choked Liza’s reply. She could 
not trust herself to find the right tone. 

“Tell me, did you really study in this same group?” 
Ganna asked in good Russian. 

Perhaps everything will be all right, Liza thought. 
We'll just start talking to each other and there will be 
no need for me to tell them all about myself. She 
laughed with relief. | 

“Yes, I did. I sat at this desk here.” She pulled out 
the drawer and pointed to the verse ringed with violet 
ink that Pushkov had written. 

It turned out that this was now Ganna’s desk. For 
some reason the coincidence stirred them both. Ganna 
moved back slightly, surveying Liza, and with a kind of 
gentle sympathy Liza reflected that Ganna must be try- 
ing to imagine her as a student. But there was a glow 
of enquiry in Ganna’s dark eyes and Liza suddenly real- 
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ized that Ganna was looking at her not merely as a per- 
son, but as the embodiment of her own future. Again 
Liza felt that sense of foreboding, even stronger. 

“Where do you teach?” Ganna asked. 

Liza flushed a dull red. 

‘Well, comrades, who is next?” Lusya Ogorodnikova 
was saying. “Come on, Tosya.” 

Liza pressed Ganna’s hand quickly under the table. 

“Wait a moment, let’s hear what Tosya has to say.” 

Tosya stood up and started telling her story calmlv 
and conscientiously, as if she were a candidate for elec- 
tion, giving her constituents the particulars of her life. 

“T divorced my husband because he took to drink. So 
I had to find work nearer home. The kindergarten closed 
at seven....” 

She had taken a job at the Lumonosov Museum. After 
teaching at school, museum work seemed rather dull. 
But while reading Lomonosov she had got interested in 
an aspect of his work that had been little investigated— 
his poetry about science. 

“T’m a mother...” Liza repeated to herself again, feel- 
ing how little that was. “I have two children, I sacri- 
ficed my own wishes, I have helped my husband to be- 
come.... To become what? What?” It was hard to 
breathe. She felt suddenly that she was about to under- 
stand everything, but she understood only that it was 
not merely a question of whether she worked or not. 

“..You see, Lomonosov was the first person—and so 
far he’s the only person who’s been able to do it—who 
was able to express complex scientific ideas in good 
poetry.” 

Tosya took a deep breath and recited a poem of Lomo- 
nosov’s to illustrate her point. 

“How interesting,’ Ganna whispered. “What a good 
idea of yours to call us in. Have you spoken yet?” 

‘...There is even more poetry in Soviet science. Why 
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shouldn’t it inspire our poets?” Tosya flushed and Liza 
noted mechanically that it suited her. Tosya was inter- 
rupted by a barrage of questions and even the students 
joined in the conversation. 

At one time Tosya had been considered a failure. She 
had been bad in her studies, lackadaisical, even stupid. 
But now.... Look at Lusya and Masha and Zhenya Sa- 
moilov, how they listened to her. They had all changed; 
now they were strong, self-assured, forceful people. To- 
sya, whom she had always pitied and treated a little 
condescendingly, now felt herself every bit as good as 
Lonya Pushkov. There she was, fending off jokes and 
arguing, not at all shy. 

For a moment Liza saw herself. She saw the shameful], 
cowardly way she was watching Tosya, wondering when 
she would finish. 

“But, of course,’ Tosya was repeating, “I’m writing 
about it because of the importance it has for the present 
day.” 

It seemed to Liza that Lusya Ogorodnikova must be 
looking at her. She rose and felt Ganna look up at her 
in surprise. 

“Are you leaving?” 

“No, Pll be back in a moment,” Liza said, forcing a 
smile, and, still smiling, left the room. 

She slipped across the corridor, sighing with relief to 
find herself among the crowd in the assembly hall. She 
was swept up in the circle of dancers. The blare of the 
band and the excited faces whirling past scattered her 
thoughts. She was glad she could not concentrate. She 
wanted to be whisked up in a dance and swept on and 
on across the slippery floor, joking and laughing, catch- 
ing admiring glances, thinking of nothing. 

It was not an ordinary gathering. Everyone was busy 
meeting old friends and nobody noticed Liza’s loneliness, 
thinking that she, too, was looking for someone she knew. 
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Sensing this dimly, Liza made her way among the danc- 
ers as if she were looking for someone, until she came 
face to face with Lev Nikanorovich. 

“Won't you ask me to dance, Lev Nikanorovich?” she 
said gaily. 

He looked surprised and protested jokingly. She plead- 
ed, plucking at his sleeve. 

They danced round the room twice, too slowlv for Liza, 
but when Lev Nikanorovich, out of breath, found her a 
chair, she felt a little calmer. 

He sat down beside her, dabbing his forehead with a 
handkerchief. There was something charming about the 
way he called her by her maiden name and talked about 
ballroom dances with an old-fashioned but pleasing gal- 
lantry. 

He enquired where she worked. With a calmness that 
surprised herself she told him everything. He asked po- 
litely about the children’s health and about her husband, 
then became thoughtful. 

‘What a pity,” he said sadly. 

Liza smoothed her dress over her knees. 

“Lev Nikanorovich, I mean to start work.”’ 

He was not listening. 

‘Yes, it’s like that. You read your students’ essays, 
mark examination papers.... I could write a book in 
the time I spend on one student....” To soften his 
words, he put his hand on hers. “May you never know 
such feelings—it hurts to give so much of yourself to 
another and then find out that he never needed it at all. 
Sheer waste. Like a bricklayer building a house and then 
seeing it stand empty.” 

“Lev Nikanorovich....” 

His face had lost its animation. He made a joke about 
old men who were always butting in with their sermons. 
As he went away, Liza saw him straighten his shoul- 
ders with relief. 
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Liza clenched her fingers. She wanted to seize hold 
of the old man and shout at him. Was it her fault? Was 
it really her fault?... 

She went back to the lecture room. As she ap- 
proached the door, she hesitated, then stopped. She tried 
to produce a carefree smile. Now she would rush in and 
shout, “Come on, you dry sticks! Still making speeches! 
Come and dance, come and have some fun!”’ 

Ganna’s excited voice reached her through the half- 
open door. 

She need make only a few easy paces.... 

Ter feet refused to obey. As if they did not belong to 
her, they led her on past the door, to the end of the pas- 
sage. Holding tightly to the banisters, Liza walked 
down the stairs with a wooden smile on her face, put on 
her coat in the cloak-room and left the building. 


CHAPTER NINETEEN 


The hubbub that had been stirred up over the mutual- 
help agreement with Tonkov did not die down. Report- 
ers came to the laboratory every day. Andrei would 
send them to Maya, but sometimes they asked for his 
opinion too. Stifling his feelings, he would try to shake 
them off with general statements. He consoled himself 
with the argument that for the mass of readers it was the 
fact of co-operation between scientists and production 
workers that mattered, not what they were co-operating 
for. The worst of it was that this stir had gone to Maya’s 
head. Her grey honest eyes lit up when she uttered Ton- 
kov’s name and became coldly hostile when she talked 
to Andrei. 

He tried as far as he could not to interfere with her 
work. His conscience would not allow him to help her. 
As he saw it, nothing that she was doing had any value. 

As head of the laboratory, however, he was in an am- 
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biguous position. What reply should he give to Sasha Za- 
slavsky, for instance, when Sasha asked why Tonkov was 
against the locator? If he spoke the truth, it would appear 
that he was setting the laboratory staff against Tonkov 
and, consequently, against Maya too. Andrei felt that Vic- 
tor and Dolgin were only waiting for him to make a false 
step, so that they could come forward and say: Lobanov 
is making things impossible for Maya Ustinova, Loba- 
nov is against co-operation, and so on. 

But hide his convictions he could not. At least, not be- 
fore Sasha. He felt this keen-minded youngster had real 
trust in him. 

“Think of it this way. Tonkov is working out the theory of 
the bow and arrow,” said Andrei. “But you and I are de- 
signing a quick-firing gun. What’s the use of his theory?” 

“Then why don’t you...” Sasha began, but Andrei 
oripped him rather roughly by the shoulders and turned 
him round. 

“Get along with you, the rest of it’s an administra- 
tive question.” 

Sasha whistled understandingly. He asked no more 
questions. Their opponent’s superior strength and partic- 
ularly the obvious injustice of the situation made Loba- 
nov a hero in his eyes. He was ready to do anything to 
help him, but for the time being he must wait in patience. 
Like Lobanov, he acted with impressive restraint. 
When Nina Tsvetkova started talking about Maya Usti- 
nova, he would click his tongue pityingly, ‘“What do you 
know about it!...” 

Borisov supported Andrei’s attitude. 

‘“Time’s on our side. A lot of people would have voted 
for you at the council meeting if Potapenko and Tonkov 
hadn’t overwhelmed them. We’re going to stir up the fury 
of the masses and enlist allies that way.” 

Rheingold’s synchronizer was being completed at full 
speed. Kalmykov, on learning of Faleyev’s consent to 
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take part in the designing of automatic controls for the 
boilers, promised to send Krasnopevtsev up to the labo- 
ratory. 

Andrei deliberately delayed his answer. 

“Krasnopevtseve” he said at last. “He’s a bit of a cow- 
ard, isn’t he? He was afraid to support us on the tech-. 
nical council.” 

“But he’s got a head on his shoulders,” Kalmykov ar- 
eued, sensing that there was something to be gained by 
Lobanov’s plan. “You condemn him, do you? But per- 
haps he was right in a way. It’s a tricky thing, the trick- 
iest thing in the world, to know when to push and when 
to wriggle. To look at the fellow you’d think he was just 
a bav of sawdust, but you ought to see the way he ham- 
mers into me at production meetings. Down on me like 
a hawk, he is. You see, you’ve got your heart set on the 
laboratory, but he’s keen on the station.” 

Andrei was pleased, but he pretended to be making a 
concession to Kalmykov. He had learned a little in the 
past months. 

Krasnopevtsev arrived in the laboratory half an hour 
before he was due. With his usual sleepily indifferent ex- 
pression on his face, he strolled round the laboratory. Pre- 
maturcly fat and slow-moving, he looked considerably 
older than he really was. In fact, it was only four years 
since he had left an institute and had been sent to work at 
the station. He had thought he would achieve much, but 
four years had drifted past almost without his noticing it. 
One couldn’t say they had been wasted. He had studied 
the machinery; here and there he had managed to make 
improvements. But somewhere inside him he still cherished 
his dream, the dream of doing something real in science. 

Mecting Lobanov had shaken Krasnopevtsev to the 
core. When Kalmykov suggested sending him to the lab- 
oratory, he grumbled and made excuses, raging inwardly 
at Lobanov; yet had anyone else been sent there in his 
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place, he would have felt insulted and robbed of some- 
thing. 

After walking round the laboratory for a little, he 
stopped at a table on which some kind of experimental ap- 
paratus had been assembled. Measuring instruments were 
connected to it. A note-book containing uncompleted col- 
umns of readings lay open on the table. 

Krasnopevtsev cautiously touched a rheostat. It was 
still warm. Yes, he would have liked to be sitting here, 
thinking and thinking until his head ached. He imagined 
days and weeks stretching ahead of him. He saw a boiler 
room, with furnace doors and valves operated by electric 
motors; he saw operators moving about unhurriedlv; he 
saw Razumov’s grinning face, and his big, work-sc:rred 
hands resting on a marble control panel. He could even 
imagine a little regulating apparatus in its glass case 
controlling the gigantic boiler. And here was he.... No, 
he didn’t want to think of himself away from the station. 
He liked production with its unceasing drive and worry, 
the constant task of looking after machines and pcople; 
he liked the plans, the pulsating rhythm of this factory 
of power. Yet there must be some as yet unrevealed path 
that combined the fascination of research with the crowd- 
ed, active life of industry. 

Krasnopevtsev glanced round furtively to see if anyone 
was watching him. Wiping his damp palm on his trous- 
ers, he touched a switch. The instrument needles moved. 
Krasnopevtsev slowly turned the switch to full. The nee- 
dles flickered obediently, some up, some down, some limp 
and unwilling, others with quick, vigorous leaps. Krasno- 
pevisev picked up a pencil and with large figures thiat 
would not fit in the narrow column filled in a missing 
reading. 

He could do it, couldn’t he? He looked at his entrv, a 
pensive smile playing on his small, puffy lips, and real- 
ized how much he longed for this kind of work. 
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In Lobanov’s office he saw a pale man with thinning 
hair in a perfectly pressed grey suit. It was Faleyev. 
Krasnopevtsev shook hands awkwardly. They eyed each 
other with caution and for some time could find nothing 
to say. And yet, they both felt the attraction of something 
stronger than curiosity, a deep inward dissatisfaction; it 
was as if each lacked something the other could give. 

Andrei was anxious. He knew how much this meetirg 
might mean to both Faleyev and Krasnopevtsev. To break 
the tension, he joked roughly at their stiffness. 

‘Weighing each other up, eh?” 

Will they get anywhere, he thought anxiously to himself. 

Alter an hour he left them together. They had already 
had time to quarrel, to find themselves “poles apart,” to 
exchange telephone numbers, and to draw up a joint plan 
of work. 


Every evening, at six sharp, Andrei left the laboratory. 
On many this created an unfavourable impression. Maya 
usually stayed behind working until late in the evening, 
and the other engineers often had to stay behind, too— 
one to prepare a report, another because he couldn’t wait 
to test an apparatus he had just assembled. 

Andrei was in a hurry to get-to his violet folder. He 
worked either at home, or in a public library. They had 
deprived him of the opportunity to experiment, deprived 
him of the laboratory—very well, he would work out the 
whole design theoretically. For the time being, he con- 
soled himself, we'll see what it looks like on paper. 

He had to penetrate jungles of mathematics that he 
knew almost nothing about. Unrelieved abstract thought 
was foreign to his nature. It made him sick to look at 
pages covered with mathematical signs. But there was 
no other way out. 

In the first two weeks his results were pitiful; they gave 
him no more than one successfully conducted experiment. 
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He compared himself to a traveller making a journey 
from Leningrad to Moscow by setting off towards the 
North Pole and circling the globe. And on foot, too. New- 
ton once said that genius was patience of thought. Since 
I am not a genius, I must be even more patient, Andrei 
told himself. 

At first he found it almost impossible to switch his 
mind from the laboratory to books. His locator and the 
laboratory had become two entirely different and separat- 
ed worlds. While he read a book, Andrei would suddenly 
caich himself thinking he must send someone to Tarasov 
to find out how the station was getting on with its auto- 
matic boiler controls. His thoughts kept returning to lab- 
oratory affairs and suddenly he would discover with hor- 
ror that he had read only one page in an hour. He grew 
tired not with the effort to understand what he read, but 
with the effort to concentrate on reading. 

Every evening he would set himself a task. Sit here un- 
til morning, he would tell himself, but get it done. He 
surprised himself by the number of pages he read and the 
number he covered with notes. And he only frowned and 
rubbed his eyes when they hurt him too much. He was 
tough and he strained his toughness to the utmost. He 
allowed himself no diversions; he led the life of a hermit. 
His sister Katya went away with Tanya and Nikolai Pav- 
lovich to live in the country for the summer. Katva's 
husband went out there every evening after work and 
Andrei lived alone. 

A heat wave began in the middle of May. At noon the 
asphalt on the roads was soft. Repairs were going on all 
over the city; house-fronts were being painted, tramlines 
taken up. A thick reddish dust hung in the air. It was 
particularly depressing on Sundays. The country beck- 
oned him. Andrei longed to bathe, to lie on the grass. But 
he staved in the city. For protection from the sun he 
would pull down the curtains, sitting at his desk in only 
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his shorts. When the heat got too bad, he would go and 
put his head under the tap. 

Between the inkpots on his desk stood a small photo- 
oraph of Rita. Andrei had come across it by chance in 
one of his old note-books. It was a faded amateurish snap- 
shot. If must have been Victor who had taken it that 
spring before the war, when they were out in the country 
together. They had been playing with a ball. Rita was 
running towards the camera with her arms outstretched. 
When he raised his eyes from his calculations, Andrei 
would always find himself staring at the photograph and 
he began to feel that Rita was running towards him. 

Perhaps she was the only person who thought of him now. 
No one else had any use for him. Borisov had taken a 
country cottage for the summer; everyone had their sweet- 
hearts, their wives and children; only he was alone. It was 
absurd to be still waiting for an answer from Rita. There 
would never be an answer. But the very combination of 
those two words—“Rita” and “never’’—was frightening. 
“Never” meant until death itself. Never to know how she 
was. Never to know whether she regretted that it had 
all been broken off. Never to hold her hand.... He wanted 
to hate his longing for her. If only he could have blamed 
her for everything! But he understood that she was cling- 
ing with both hands to the family she had built with such 
difficulty. How could she suddenly destroy it all, go away 
and begin everything again? That would take great mo- 
ral courage. And if there was none left? Only now did 
he begin to understand the hard grain of truth that was 
on her side. It was the war that had brought them this 
trouble, the war that had crippled and broken Rita. 

He felt no desire to bring back the past, he regretted 
nothing; but a vague, bitter yearning grew up inside him. 
A yearning for no one in particular, the yearning bred of 
loneliness, empty rooms, long summer evenings, the 
laughing whispers of other people’s happiness under the 
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windows. Andrei turned the photograph face to the wall. 
Hadn't he the will-power to forget her? He despised him- 
self, he called himself a weakling, a worm, a sentimental 
slobberer. His own weakness infuriated him. One should 
treat women more simply, more cynically, like Novikov; 
and there was no sense in making a mystery of things. 
Girls wanted husbands, women wanted lovers. It was all 
very simple. One could get on quite well without love. 
Love was too much bother. There was work and there 
was pleasure, and that was all. 

As a theory it was reassuring. His friends, however, re- 
ceived only irritable refusals in answer to their invita- 
tions. Gradually he was left in peace. 

His face became drawn; the high cheek-bones stood out, 
his eyes were red and sunken. From the constant sitting 
at his desk he acquired a stoop. 

“You think it’s very heroic to wear yourself out like 
this,” Borisov protested. “Look what you’re like now. It’s 
not heroic, it’s just a waste, a harmful, useless waste. 
You're a voluntarist, that’s what you are.” He was inter- 
ested in psychology and loved to flaunt newly learned 
terms. 

One evening after work Nina ran up to Andrei in the 
street and asked him if he would come to a football match. 
She stood before him, fresh and sunburnt, timidly hold- 
ing out the tickets. He suddenly felt a passionate long- 
ing to abandon his mathematics, to go and change and 
take Nina to the football, to shout for Dynamo, and then 
go for a walk in the park, eat ice-cream and chat about 
things that didn’t matter. He glanced at his watch, took 
Nina’s wrist and slowly, regretfully moved her hand 
aside. Under the cool smooth skin he felt the rapid beat 
of her pulse. 

“T must work,” he said slowly. “You know that wretch- 
ed word ‘must,’ don’t you? It’s the most important word 
in the world.” 
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Nina did not smile and left him without a word. That 
evening she tried to get her own back on Andrei by going 
to the match with Sasha. She laughed and flirted with 
him, allowed him to take her home, even to kiss her, and 
wished that Andrei could have seen her at that moment. 

But at that moment, having discovered yet another mis- 
take, he was hammering his forehead with his fist and 
cursing his stupidity. The cowardly thought crept into his 
mind that everything he was doing might be nonsense. 

He returned to the dried-up channel of his thoughts— 
to his quarrel with Odintsov. Was the struggle worth 
such sacrifices? While he had been trudging along these 
by-roads, others had overtaken him. Dima Malyutin, with 
whom he had done his post-graduate studies, had invent- 
ed a new type of transformer. Gulyaev had published his 
research on atmospheric electricity. Well, let them get on 
with it.... To hell with them! His job was to invent a 
locator, so that Naumov and his team would not have so 
much heavy work to do. 

The thought that eventually, thanks to the locator, the 
power station men would be freed of the constant wor- 
ries caused by cable faults made him hurry desperately. 
But more and more often he felt himself affected by a 
strange lassitude. And all the time, because he was de- 
prived of the possibility of working with instruments, of 
observing actual processes, he had to strain his imagi- 
nation to the utmost. | 

Obviously he was overtired. He must have a change. 
He went out to his sister’s in the country, but even there 
his brain kept working in the same groove. At work his 
absent-mindedness was noticed and laughed at—Lobanov 
had a ‘dis’ somewhere, he had better use his locator on 
himself. He himself felt there was something wrong with 
him. Work on the locator was going slower and slower. 
He had become irritable and could scarcely restrain him- 
self from flaring up over the slightest trifle. 
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Seriously worried, he remembered those first evenings 
he had spent with Rita. How well he had worked at that 
time! As he looked through the notes he had made then, 
he realized with regret how impoverished his imagination 
had become. Now he was only half alive. 

It was a sultry morning with thunder in the air. In 
spite of his absent-mindedness he noticed that the people 
in the laboratory were showing an unusual and rather 
strange interest in him. Some were glancing at him cu- 
riously, with a touch of guilt in their faces; others would 
turn away, hiding their smiles. 

“Have you read it?” Borisov asked grimly. “Go and 
read the wall newspaper.” | 

Andrei went upstairs. A fresh issue of the wall newspa- 
per hung in the corridor. People were crowding round it: 
somecne was laughing loudly. 

“And here’s the hero himself!” said the safety in- 
spector. 

Glancing round at Andrei, the crowd fell back to let 
him through. 

In the last column of the paper he saw a caricature of 
himself and below it a long poem. Thoughtfully stroking 
his chin—-the habit had often helped him in difficult 
situations—he read the whole thing attentively, not mis- 
sing a single word. The poem, or rather fable, was called 
“The Cat and the Mouse,” with a note in brackets: ‘“Dedi- 
cated to A. N. Lobanov.” 


A certain youthful cat one day 
Resolved that he some mice must slay. 
Forthwith he started to prepare 

The theory deep of trap and snare. 


The fable went on to describe how the cat wrote a thes- 
is on the methods of locating mice and was awarded a 
degree. After three years’ research he knew every method 
of catching mice. 
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One fault did mar his knowledge Reen— 
A living mouse he’d never seen. 

But to our hero’s learned sense 

That seemed of little consequence. 


After recounting the cat’s big ideas on that subject, the 
poet finally sent his hero out to hunt, for some reason 
equipping him with a case of mathematical instruments, 
rulers, and other paraphernalia of learning. But the poor 
cat did not succeed in catching anything. Clearly the poet 
had no real knowledge of what a locator was, but the 
verses were lively and where meaning was _ lacking, 
rliivme took its place. 


“To start,” the learned scholar cried, 
“We must their squeaking power decide. 
And then must we in terms precise 
Define the whiskerage of mice.” 


So after hours of meditation, 

The cat perjormed a calculation 

That with some subtlety resolves 

The spectrum group and type of holes. 


By many a skilful computation 

He found a system of equation, 
And ajter solving X+A, 

Prepared to pounce upon his prey. 


“You’re done for now, my lad,” he hissed. 
But, strange to say, his mark he missed. 
While figures through his head did roll, 
The answer vanished down a hole. 


And here’s the moral of our tale 
About a cat whose hopes did fail: 
Knowledge may broad as oceans be, 
Yet practice shows it’s all at sea. 
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Andrei glanced round. Everyone was looking at him. 

“Witty,” he said. “Addressed to the wrong person, of 
course, but witty.” 

Few realized how completely the fable distorted the 
truth about Lobanov. Many believed that the shot had 
gone home and laughed at the poem. 

Sasha, however, was furious. 

“It's a rotten slander!” he protested to Nina. “The 
whole laboratory ought to complain.” 

The two young people were drawn together by their 
interest in and sympathy for Lobanov. Sasha assumed 
that it was he with his constant praises who had succeed- 
ed in making Nina interested. That means she shares my 
feelings, she’s not indifferent to me, he reasoned. What 
will not serve as food for love! 

“We ought to tear it down,” said Nina. 

Sasha shook his head sternly. That was not the right 
way to do things. They must find another method. 

Nina sniffed contemptuously, but said nothing. 

That evening after work, when the corridors were cmp- 
ty, she cut out the poem and the caricature with a razor 
blade. She pressed so hard on the blade that it scratched 
the wall-paper. The paper was thick and made an awful 
crackling noise. With difficulty Nina crumpled the piece 
she had cut out in her hand. It made such a stiff ball 
that she could scarcely push it into the wastepaper-bin. 
As she was leaving the building, it suddenlv occurred to 
her that one of the cleaners might notice the crumpled 
ball of paper. She ran back, but now two men were 
standing in front of the newspaper examining the hole 
in the last column. 

Not daring to stop, Nina walked on past them. Her 
cheeks were burning. She hung about the corridors, went 
downstairs, and only as she again walked out of the 
building did she realize that it would be no evidence 
against her, even if the ball of paper were discovered. 
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The next day there was an uproar. Nina heard Lobanov 
being summoned before the Party committee and her 
hands refused to obey her. She let an amperemeter burn 
out and listened woodenly to Maya Konstantinovna’s rep- 
rimand., 

None of the engineers believed that Lobanov was re- 
sponsible for the crime. But they called it a crime! What 
had she done! Instead of helping Lobanov, she had made 
trouble for him. Her action of the previous evening now 
secined idiotic to her. Heavens, what a stupid thing to 
do! Couldn’t she have seen that it wouldn’t do any good. 
Naturally suspicion would fall on Lobanov. And how 
could he prove his innocence? 

Lonva Morozov speculated gloatingly on the fate of 
Lobanov’s reputation. 

“Give me back that galvanometer,” Nina snapped, her 
eves flashing. “And keep quiet. No one can work with you 
chattering away like a magpie.” 

When Nina was angry, even Morozov dared not cross 
swords with her. She decided to go to the Party com- 
mittee and confess everything. She would sav she had 
cult out the poem just because she liked it, just as a sou- 
venir. After all, she wouldn’t get shot for it. She powdered 
her nose and ran off to the Party committee to see the 
technical secretary Taisya Dmitrievna. She began with a 
liltle gossip, then asked casually who was with the Party 
secretary at the moment. What, had Lobanov and Borisov 
Ieft already? Well, how did they get on? 

Taisva, an elderly woman with a dark gypsy face, told 
her the culprit had not been discovered. Lobanov, of 
course, had had nothing to do with it, he had been at a 
meeting yesterday, then gone out to one of the stations to 
see Tarasov and not returned to the office. - 

“But it was one of your people who did it,” Taisya con- 
cluded, putting a sheet of paper in her typewriter. 
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‘What makes you so sure of that?” Nina said with re- 
lief. “Couldn't others have done it! There just happen to 
be decent people about, that’s all. They knew it was un- 
just, so they cut it out.” 

During the dinner hour Sasha came up to her. 

‘What do you think of this business?” he asked, look- 
ing into her eyes. Nina remembered her unguarded re- 
mark of the day before and blushed. | 

“Of course, it’s not the way to fight,” she said, repeat- 
ing his words. “By the way, have you ever been to Pri- 
morsk? I’ve been given a voucher for a holiday home 
there... .” 

“No, I haven’t.... Nina, was it you who cut it out>” 
he asked quietly. 

His grieved expression told her she had nothing 
to fear. 

“What if it was? Will you run and report me to Bo- 
risov?”’ 

“Why did you do it?” 

She glanced at her watch. 

“Let’s go out in the yard, they’ve got a ball out 
there.... What are you getting so worked up about? | 
was only joking. I’m testing you. Come on.” 

As they walked down the corridor, she said: “You 
ought to be glad. Of course, it’s not the right way of doing 
things, but it’s made everyone feel people are against it. 
And it’ll make Lobanov feel better.” 

“You take it a bit too much to heart for...” he began 
heavily and did not finish. 

But Nina ignored his eloquent omission. When they 
walked past the wall newspaper, they noticed a fresh 
strip of paper bearing the same fable and caricature past- 
ed over the hole. That did not worry Nina. The danger 
was past. The day would come when she would confess 
everything to the man for whose sake she had acted. 
However stupid her action, it proved she loved him and 
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would do anything for him. She had never known such a 
feeling as this. It would remain with her, real and untar- 
nished, all her life. 


“Tungsten contacts,” Andrei read, “must have a high 
inelting point. The necessary hardness....’’ He smiled. 
The technical terms had acquired a different meaning, 
“,.. they must be homogeneous in composition.” 

Quite right, he reflected. 

The verses in the wall newspaper had struck him a 
blow just at the critical moment, when he most needed 
support. Yet, strange to say, he did not feel crushed; on 
{he contrary, it had somehow shaken him up. “...A tung- 
sten contact must be toughened in order to resist flatten- 
ing.” At particularly bad moments he would remember 
the conversation in the restaurant, and the memory 
would fire him with a new burst of angry strength. He 
wanted to be like a sword on the anvil—the more it is 
beaten the sharper it becomes. 

Of course, the strain was telling on him. A hard, embit- 
tered gleam had appeared in his eyes. His manner of 
address had become even more terse and official; an un- 
pleasant dryness had appeared: in his character. 

The theoretical calculations proved that the locator 
could be constructed as he had planned it. The technical 
department published a periodical of science and technol- 
ogy, and Andrei wrote a small article based on his 
results and sent it. in. 

He tried to imagine what Odintsov would think when 
he read the article. Perhaps the old man would soften 
and somewhere deep down inside him feel glad for An- 
drei. Suppose he suddenly called him up on the tele- 
phone? When he pictured Odintsov sitting in his creaking 
cane chair with a thick blue pencil in his hand reading 
those lines, Andrei’s heart missed a beat. So the thought 
of the old man had been alive in him all these months! 
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The article was rejected. 

“Your article is not topical,” said Dolgin with a smile. 

Andrei sent the article to Electricity. It was quickly 
returned with an annihilating comment from Tonkov. An-: 
drei lengthened the article with a few biting comments in 
answer to Tonkov’s review and sent it to two more maga- 
zines concerned with electricity. 

He received his manuscripts back within a month. Bo- 
risov, the only person whom he told of his misfortunes, 
commented ironically, “The USO, United Silence Organ- 
ization.” Then in a different tone he asked, ‘So they 
won't publish you, eh?” He tried to appear cheerful, his 
sharp eyes gleamed under their. thick lashes. “It’s be- 
cause they’re afraid! And that means we're right. They’ve 
got nothing to fight us with in the open.” 

Only the magazine Youth and Engineering gave a 
short article about the new apparatus that was being de- 
signed atthe Power Supply Management Board. The reas- 
on for its appearance always remained a mystery to An- 
drei. And news of the article itself came to his ears in 
strange and significant circumstances. 


CHAPTER TWENTY 


At the long baize-covered table in the chief engineer's 
office at the Power Supply Management Board sat a 
colonel of naval engineering with close-cropped head and 
weather-beaten face, and a young, blue-eyed major. 

The chief engineer’s question sounded tired and indif- 
ferent. Too indifferent. Such lack of emotion was quite 
unlike him. Dmitri Alexeyevich seemed to be saying, 
“Flere vou are, this man’s answer will prove to you that 
I, unfortunately, am right.” The tone of the question sug- 
gested the answer that Andrei was to give. Evidently he 
was to decide an argument that had begun here long be- 
fore his arrival. 
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The officers eyed Andrei expectantly. Apart from the 
chic! engineer, Potapenko was the only man _ present 
whom Andrei knew. Neither the chief engineer nor Pota- 
penko were expecting anything fresh in Andrei’s answer. 
Andrei would confirm that as yet he had nothing but a 
general idea of the principle on which the locator was to 
be constructed. So his testimony was needed only ta con- 
vince these officers. Of what? What were they asking 
about and what would the chief not agree to? Why such 
an irreconcilable expression on Potapenko’s face? 

The questions flashed through Andrei’s mind, putting 
him on his guard and making him delay his answer. Po- 
tapenko drummed his fingers impatiently on the table. 
Andrei’s eyes gleamed with concentration. Weaving 
round the subject, he neatly avoided giving a direct an- 
swer and drew the officers into the conversation. For 
the first time in his life he was dodging and twisting in 
the belief that something very important depended on 
his words. 

The officers had come on behalf of a large designing 
office to ask the Board to design a locator for the complex 
clectrical system of a new class of ships. How they had 
eot wind of his locator, Andrei did not know. The chief 
engincer and Potapenko argued that nothing definite had 
yel been achieved with the locator, and suggested that the 
olficers should look into the results of Maya Ustinova’s 
research. But the old method, even in its perfected form, 
dil nct interest the naval men. If they had a locator they 
would be able to simplify considerably the electrical sys- 
tems on ships. Their request was supported by a letter 
from an extremely authoritative organization which the 
chicf engineer could not ignore. The only right course 
was to show the visitors how completely unfounded were 
their hopes for the locator, so that they themselves would 
withdraw their order. And the best person to show that 
was {he designer of the locator himself. 
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The chief engineer had no doubt that Lobanov would 
be forced to disillusion the visitors. Dmitri Alexeyevich 
toyed with the letter. It bore the signature of a man whom 
he had known and respected for a long time. He turned 
over in his mind the words he would write in reply. 

Turning to Andrei, the colonel explained the impor- 
tance of the new apparatus. He spoke slowly, as if to give 
Andrei time to think before answering. Without his jacket 
and with his shirt sleeves rolled up, showing his rubbed 
elbows, Andrei sat stroking his chin with his fingers. He 
looked a far from authoritative figure. Victor even 
frowned—what would these naval men think? 

The colonel finished speaking. Andrei licked his dry 
lips and said quickly, in a rather hoarse voice: 

“My opinion is that the Board can accept your order.” 

No one jumped up, no one showed surprise, yet they 
all felt a sudden tightening inside them, as at the signal 
for attack. 

Dmitri Alexeyevich put the letter down on the table, 
took out his cigarette case, struck a match and lit a ciga- 
rette. Everyone watched the yellow flame of the match. 

“TI don’t think you have any positive results yet, Andrei 
Nikolayevich,” he said gently. 

“Your information is out of date, Dmitri Alexeyevich, 
I have finished the calculations. They show good resulis,” 
Andrei replied with a withering side glance at Potapenko. 

‘But there has been no experimental testing. You know 
better than I do that experiment often overthrows prool 
that exists on paper.” 

It’s your own fault, it’s you who have prevented me 
from making tests in the laboratory, Andrei thought. 
Checking his anger, he stuck his head forward stub- 
bornly. 

“T insist on my proposal. I am sure of success.” 

“But J am not sure,” the chief engineer said, smiling 
calmly. ‘That is not the way matters of state importance 
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are decided. Do you understand the responsibility we are 
taking upon oursclves?”’ , 

“T do.” 

“No, you don’t,” the chief engineer snapped irritably. 

The major spoke for the first time, “Of course, we must 
be certain. If we are certain, we shall be able to design 
the ship’s electrical system on different lines.” 

The chief engineer took his words as support. 

“Exactly. And what guarantee can you give, Andrei 
Nikolayevich?” 

“Yes, what guarantee?” Potapenko said between his 
teeth. **We’re the ones who'd be responsible.” 

“It isn’t a question of who will be responsible,” the 
chicf engineer said, ‘‘but if we make a mistake, we shall 
ruin an important state undertaking.” 

“Nevertheless I should like to hear Comrade Lobanov’s 
opinion once again,” said the colonel. ‘Consider the 
question very carefully.” 

Andrei tried hard to make an honest estimate of his 
strength. No, he had no doubts at all. His heart thudded 
so loudly that he could almost hear it. This moment 
might decide everything. 

“Is my word good enough for you?” Andrei asked. ‘Of 
course, it means taking a risk, Comrade Colonel. But if 
enginecrs allowed every risk to stop them....” 

“Where possible, risk should be avoided,” the chief en- 
gineer interrupted him. 

“At what price?” the colonel asked. “At the price of 
withdrawing our order?” 

Potapenko pulled up his sleeve and glanced at his 
watch. 

‘Tet us settle it like this, Comrade Colonel. We will 
discuss Comrade Lobanov’s proposal thoroughly with 
competent specialists and give you our final answer in a 
few days.” 

The colonel shook his round head. 
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‘Bless my soul, what caution....” 

It did not look as if he would abandon the order of his 
own accord. 

The chief engineer gave a strained smile. 

“You don’t know Lobanov very well, comrades. He’ll 
bring us to our knees without your help.” 

The colonel and the major rose. 

“If Andrei Nikolayevich needs laboratory cquip- 
ment,” said the colonel, “it can easily be arranged. We 
have....” 

The chief engineer interrupted him  reproaclifully, 
‘People don’t seek what they already have.”’ 

After the naval men left, there was a silence. The tele- 
phone rang, and while the chief engineer was talking, 
Andrei and Victor sat without a word, avoiding cach 
other’s glance. | 

“Well!” said the chief engineer, slamming down the 
receiver. “Do you realize what kind of affair you are 
dragging us into? Why should we put such a yoke on 
our necks? Haven’t we enough to worry about as it is? 
We couldn't take the risk for ourselves and now we're ex- 
pected to take it for someone else.” 

Potapenko sprang to his feet, glancing with uncon- 
cealed anger at Andrei. 

‘‘Let’s be frank about it,’ he said sharply. ‘Lobanov is 
trying to prove that we are keeping him down. That’s 
what he’s aiming at. And he’ll go to any lengths to do 
it. Look at this, Dmitri Alexeyevich, this is the kind of 
trick he’s playing on us.” 

Potapenko placed in front of the chief engineer a copy 
of Youth and Engineering with an article marked in red 
pericil. 

“As if the apparatus were finished already. Sheer sell- 
advertisement. And now we're getting all these re- 
quests.... Those naval men must have heard about it 
from here....” 
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“Yes. I just couldn’t understand how they’d smelled 
it out,” said the chief engineer, scanning the article. 

He did not jump to conclusions. Offering Lobanov the 
magazine, he watched his face keenly. Andrei’s tired red 
lids opened wide in amazement, and his eyes came up 
honestly to meet the chief engineer’s. 

‘T’'ve never seen this article before,’’ Andrei said. He 
turned quickly to Potapenko. “Who’s writing to you? 
Who are these requests from?” 

He had forgotten all Potapenko’s offensive accusa- 
tions, he had forgotten that Dmitri Alexeyevich was wait- 
ing lor an answer. Now he had only one thought: who 
needed his locator? 

Dmitri Alexeyevich smiled, put his hand over his 
mouth and coughed sternly. : 

“Don't tell him, Victor Grigoryevich, or there will be 
another batch of enquirers.”’ 

“You needn’t worry, they'll find vou anyway...” An- 
drei said. “Can’t you see that this apparatus is needed? 
Life will force you.... If you get rid of the naval men 
today, you'll have your own workers coming to you to- 
morrow.... The locator is needed! You can’t dodge that. 
Even if you stop me, someone else will do it. As for my 
secret aims....” 

‘“\We won't worry ourselves about them,” the chief en- 
sinecr said firmly. “Time will show who had what aims.”’ 

Andrei nodded hastily. 

‘Just a moment. It seems to me, Andrei Nikolayevich, 
that vou’re taking things rather too tragically,” the chief 
engineer reasoned. “An innovator must always hammer 
out his ideas in secret to start with. If he brings them 
into the daylight before they are ready, he’s sure to be 
sat on. That’s bound to happen. People like us have to 
be convinced. The bolder the idea, the more difficult it 
is for people to give up what’s old and safe. And all that 
time the inventor is on his own. But you mustn’t be 
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afraid of that. The milk won’t go sour in the cow, as 
people say. Temporary isolation is inevitable and _ per- 
haps even... useful. And a struggle up to a certain point 
is also useful.” 

“And is it useful for the transmission lines to be left 
unrepaired for several days?” 

Dmitri Alexeyevich looked at Lobanov’s protruding 
pink ears and said tartly, “Give me an apparatus that 
will give immediate warning of the breakdowns I get 
caned for, then you may rest assured that you won’t 
have it on your hands for a moment. I'll put everyone 
on the job to help you. I'll come and: work for you my- 
self as a laboratory assistant.” 

‘“T see,” said Andrei, rising. “So you judge the neces- 
sity for innovation by how much caning you get.... Well, 
remember this, whether you get caned or not, whether 
vou accept the order or not, the locator will be made. Ii 
it’s nol done here, it'll be done where those men come 
from.’’ He planted his clenched fist on the table. “I'll do 
it even if it kills me. And then we'll see what your repu- 
tation as an engineer will look like.” 

The chief engineer examined Andrei’s fist thouelilfully, 
as if estimating its strength. 

“Now that is a serious threat,” he said, smiling. unex- 
pectedly. He had a wonderlully disarming smile. Or did 
it seem so only to Andrei? 

Andrei threw down all barriers. He was panting with 
excitement. 

“But aren’t we both engineers! Let me bring you my 
calculations here now. We’ll go through them together.” 

“The question is much too serious for that,” Potapen- 
ko said coldly, studiously refusing to address his re- 
marks to Andrei. ‘An authoritative commission must be 
set up.” 

Andrei could not check himself. “Huh!... Headed by 
Professor Tonkov, I suppose!” 
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“Never mind, we'll manage by ourselves somehow,” 
said the chief engineer. ‘“We’re not beginners in this 
business. And your Tonkov doesn’t appear to be very ob- 
jective.” 

Didn’t come off, did it? thought Andrei. So the chief’s 
not such a simpleton after all. 

“Let me have your papers, Andrei Nikolayevich. I’1l 
go through them at home, so that I shan’t be asking you 
silly questions.” So saying, Dmitri Alexeyevich pulled 
over his memorandum pad and jotted something on il. 

Andrei saw the words slipping out upside down from 
under the nib: ‘“A.N.—locator—review.” The nib hovered 
for a second over the full stop, then slid onwards: “Lo- 
banov-Potapenko(?).” The question mark peeped anxious- 
ly out of its brackets, poised over both names. 


The violet folder that Lobanov had brought was placed 
in the chief engineer’s “In” basket. Bv the end of the day 
a whole pile of papers—urgent, categorical, vitally im- 
portant—had accumulated there, entirely burying Loba- 
nov's folder. They clamoured for attention, they refused 
to be forgotten. 

After the usual stream of visitors, there was a meeting 
of electricians from factories. Then the building trust 
manager made a report. All day the office was swarming 
with people. A trainload of equipment had arrived; 
orders had to be given concerning its distribution. Com- 
plaints were received from the power stations about the 
dampness of the peat; the transformer men wanted per- 
mission to use different insulation from the kind they 
had been sent. People rang up from the city Party coin- 
mittee and from Moscow. A hotel manager rang up: the 
light was bad in one of his roonis. 

And the conversation with Lobanov receded farther and 
farther in Dmitri Alexeyevich’s tenacious memory, into 
the dangerous compartment of affairs that could wait. 
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At eight in the evening the last visitor arrived. It was 
the chief engineer of one of the city’s large textile mills. 
Both chiefs had known each other for many years. Their 
relationship belonged to that widespread category of 
service or business friendships in which you know a man 
well, have often helped him in awkward moments, re- 
spect him, like him, but have never been to his home, 
have no idea where he lives, whether he has a wife, 
children.... 

Dmitri Alexeyevich stretched back in his chair. 

“Not long ago I got dragged down to the Composers’ 
Club to a discussion,” he related unhurriedly, delighting 
in this first brief respite. “I know nothing about music, 
I] just sat there with words going into one ear and coming 
out of the other. But that wasn’t the point, Irakli Grigorve- 
vich. What I liked was the tone of their discussion, the 
way they talked, you know. They had such a friendly way 
of making suggestions. And without any minutes or vot- 
ing or anything like that, in a homely way, in the best 
sense of the term. They seemed to be thinking together 
what to do about the treatment of this or that theme. I 
envied them, I must say. A club like that would suit us. 
A place where people in our unenviable profession— 
managers and the like—could come and talk things over 
together.” 

Irakli Grigoryevich, a stout grey-haired Georgian, half- 
closed his glistening black eyes. 

“You poor chap! You must have verv much spare lime. 
Too much. Maybe they don’t tell you off enough. Not hall 
enough. A composer sits at home and writes music. But 
you’re with people all the time. Ask their advice. Have 
you got a manager? A Party organizer? Have you got 
assistants, deputies?” He wrinkled his face mournlully. 
“T can’t even find time, friend, to listen to all their ad- 
vice. And now you suggest this club of yours.” 

lrakli Grigoryevich, however, was not going to oppose 
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the idea for long. A club was all right, as long as it had 
beer and snacks. 

“See what a good fellow I am? Why should we argue 
about trifles! You know yourself you’ve got a client here 
who's come to see you about power supply and you start 
talking to him about a club. He gives way, so you ought 
to give way too. Now then, sign up, please.” 

Dmitri Alexeyevich burst out laughing and wagged_a 
warning finger. 

“He who pays the piper calls the tune, eh?” 

They were talking about additional electrical power 
for the mill. Dmitri Alexeyevich argued that the supply 
could not be increased. The mill’s electrical system was 
out of condition; the equipment of the substation was old 
and worn out. 

“Can't you see, you crank, you may run into trouble at 
anv moment as it is. Your substation is a breeding place 
for breakdowns.” Dmitri Alexeyevich came out from be- 
hind his table. “I know you don’t want to build a new 
substation and put in a reserve cable. You just think to 
voursclf what hasn’t happened yet may never happen....” 

“Well, perhaps it won’t ever happen.” 

“The psychology of the nomad, that’s what it is.” 

“Look here, friend, I don’t like remarks of that kind.” 
The good-natured twinkle had vanished from Irakli Gri- 
gorvevich’s eyes. He began to speak with a very strong 
accent. “You know what a task they have given me, don’t 
vou? Double output or bust. Does your wife want rayon? 
Does .she want silk? Everybody’s wife does. I'll be lucky 
if | manage to get my looms installed in time. As for a 
ncw substation and a new cable, I’ll be very glad. Very 
olad indeed—when I’ve got the chance.” 

“And when will you have that chance?” 

Irakli Grigoryevich grinned understandingly. 

“That's the point, I never get a chance.” 

He plucked despondently at the tip of his thin beaky 
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nose, but the next minute he was slapping his knees 
jovially as if nothing had happened. 

“Would vou like me to tell you a secret?’ He lowered 
his voice mysteriously. “It’s for your ears alone. I’ve got 
a theory. If new machinery is needed it'll force its way 
in by itself, however much I resist it. I’m a kind of filter. 
Anything that gets past me has a right to exist. Remem- 
ber your dialectics? The new is born in conflict with the 
old. Well, I’m the old that’s needed to give birth to the 
new.” 


‘““That’s a good one,” Dmitri Alexeyevich remarked and 
they both laughed. 

While he laughed, Dmitri Alexeyevich tried to remem- 
ber where he had heard something like that only a short 
time ago. Who had said it? What were the circumstances? 

Like good machine oil, their laughter eased the con- 
versation and it returned smoothly to the question of 
bower supply. 

“T’m telling you straight—if you won't give me extra 
power I’m going to fight you. Through the city commit- 
tee, through the Ministry. Why bring that on yourself?” 

“Suppose I give it to you,” said Dmitri Alexeyevich, 
scanning his inkstand, papers, and pencils, as if looking 
for something. ‘You promptly increase the number ol 
looms. Then the cable goes phut and you've got no re- 
serve one. While we’re finding the break, half your shops 
are idle. What then?” 

“Don’t sav such things! Not so much of your joking, 
please. Of course, it’s a risk... .” 

At the mention of the word “risk,” Dmitri Alexeyevich 
felt that he was about to remember who had talked about 
new machinery, but again this extortionist inlerrupted 
his thoughts. He grunted with exasperation. 

Irakli Grigoryevich did not surrender. With genuine 
feeling he described how his demand for cable and a new 
substation would be greeted at the Ministry. 
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“They'll say I’m trying to squeeze advantages out of 
the state plan. You want a quiet life, they’ll say. That’s 
what gets me. They’re always throwing it at you. As if it 
wus sabotage or something to have a quiet life. I’ve 
never had one anyway; but sometimes, you know, Dmitri 
Alexeyevich, I dream of it.” He smacked his lips with 
relish. “Paradise.... Oh yes, I nearly forgot, you were 
asking me for a compressor, weren’t you? I’ll send it 
down tomorrow. I don’t need it any more.” 

ll teach you to try and bribe me, Dmitri Alexeyevich 
thougnt to himself. , 
“Thank you, Irakli Grigoryevich,” he said with a little 
bow. “I like deajing with people who are obliging ... in 
spite of everything. You aren’t one of those bargaining. 
characters who won’t do anything unless they get some- 

thing in return... .” 

He paused, although he knew Irakli Grigoryevich was 
expecting him to say something more. When he was sure 
that nothing more would follow, Irakli Grigoryevich said 
with an effort, “Yes, of course.... Send your people down 
lo fetch it.... So we'll be seeing each other at the city 
committee meeting?” 

Dmitri Alexeyevich nodded. 

“But perhaps you'll give us that extra power?” 

“Put the idea right out of your head.” 

Now that it was all over, there was no sense in getting 
angry. They both understood it and even sympathized 
with each other. 

“Td like to go home and read a book about those new 
looms,” Irakli Grigorvevich said as he was leaving. “But 
no, I'!l have to wrile a complaint against you. And you 
say we ought to study new technical ideas!” 


Left to himself, Dmitri Alexeyevich gazed for a long 
time at the empty chair in which Irakli Grigoryevich had 
sat. The clock struck nine. He sighed and lifted the pile 
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of papers out of the basket. His eye fell on the violet 
folder.... So that was it! That was what had been at 
the back of his mind all the time. He had used almost 
the same arguments as Irakli Grigoryevich in his tussle 
with Lobanov.. 

And just now someone else had used them with the 
same ease. Risk. Force its way in.... 

His gaze wandered from the folder to the heap of pa- 
pers and back again. He picked up the folder, for some 
reason weighed it on his hand, and tossed it aside. 
- Filter... dialectics! That Irakli was a joker. But he real- 
ly was a filter, no amount of joking could hide that. 

Dmitri Alexeyevich pulled the papers towards him and 
picked up a pencil. How many times had he told ihat 
new secretary not to put long points on his pencils? Wlicn 
Tsvetkova was about, there used to be order in the place. 
He had let her go to Lobanov, now.... Damn, it had 
broken again.... Yes, Lobanov. A theoretician, eh? 

Dmitri Alexeyevich pulled on his coat resolutely, put 
out the light, walked to the door, stood there for a mo- 
ment, then went back to his desk and picked up the folder. 

In the car he scarcely said a word during the while 
journey. The driver decided his chief was dozing, but 
when they passed a school, Dmitri Alexeyevich said 
grumpily, “Why don’t you hoot? Spare the children, not 
your battery!” 

Over supper he was gloomy and uncommunicative and 
went off to his study without finishing his tea. 

Opening the folder, he thumbed carelessly through the 
pages. What handwriting! You’d think the man had had 
a fever when he wrote it. Sprawling diagrams. The look 
of the thing was enough to tell you what kind of work it 
was. And so cock-sure of himself—‘“The locator provides 
a basically new solution....” He’d known it all along. 
Drivel! How could the man be so certain! Sheer drivel! 
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Snorting, Dmitri Alexeyevich glanced at the last few 
pages. Utter bunkum. “The same apparatus can be used 
for detecting breaks both in transmission lines and 
cables, no matter what their length, material....”’ There 
was a break in Lobanov himself somewhere by the look 
of it. That poem had put it perfectly—a real learned cat. 
How could vou deal with such fanatics! Filter.... Irakli. 
Well, Irakli really was a routine-monger. Must make him 
lav that cable. Another formula! Where did that come 
from? 

Flis wife came in and looked at him, shaking her head. 

“But you haven’t changed yet. Our visitors will be 
here soon. Anna Mironovna and Zinochka are coming.” 

Dmitri Alexeyevich clapped the folder shut with relief. 
Verv likely Potapenko was right: Lobanov would get you 
into a mess you'd never get out of. Nice fellow, but fan- 
tastic ideas! 

‘“That’s that!” he said cheerfully. He felt his chin to 
see if he needed a shave. It’d pass. “Yes, I’ve been want- 
ine to ask Anna Mironovna’s advice about my rheuma- 
tism. You go along, I'll be with you in a moment.” 

He started to unlace his shoes. Yes, funny where that 
formula had come from. He must write some conclusion 
on Lobanov though. Irakli. Well, Irakli really was a filter. 
Accusing me!... And who saved Vasya Voronin’s pro- 
posal last year? Made a special trip to the Ministry about 
it, went to a lot of trouble. If he hadn’t supported Loba- 
nov, he had had a good reason for not doing so. Too 
much imagination about Lobanov’s idea. Of course, it 
was a good idea.... There were plenty of good ideas. 
But where did that formula come from? 

He went over to his desk and, without sitting down, 
turned over the pages until he found the puzzling for- 
mula. 

Dmitri Alexeyevich’s wife found her husband standing 
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half-dressed by his desk. One hand was turning over the 
pages of the manuscript, the other was holding a shoe. 

“Dmitri,” she said patiently. “Anna Mironovna is 
here now.” 

“Anna Mironovna?” he repeated. “To hell with Anna 
Mironovna!”’ 

She raised her eyebrows in alarm. “What’s the matter 
with you?” 

Dmitri Alexevevich remembered himself and closed the 
manuscript cuiltily. 

‘Sorry. I mean I’m just coming. You go along, dear.” 

On a sheet torn from his note-pad he scribbled a phrase 
that came to him automatically: 

“While there can be no doubt as to the value of Com- 
rade Lobanov’s calculations, I feel they do not justify 
us im....” 

He crossed it out and started on a sharper note, then 
crossed that out too. He longed to telephone Lobanov 
there and then, and vent his wrath on the fellow. He would 
have done so, but the telephone was in the hall and he 
would have had to go through the dining-room where the 
guests were sitting. Three hundred and sixty-five times 
a year he made up his mind to get an extension installed 
in his study. Dmitri Alexeyevich sat down on the couch 
and again started putting on his shoes. The smell of pies 
and a faint murmur of voices floated through the half- 
open door. Twisting the frayed end of his shoe-lace, Dmi- 
tri Alexeyevich tried to formulate a conclusion on Loba- 
nov’s work. He was irritated by a strange inability to 
finul the right words. If anybody knew how to crush a 
mei with a single word it was he. Yesterday, at a sub- 
staton, when someone had tried to tell him that a new 
machine was working badly, he had said politely to the 
manager, “You know, I don’t think you have any engi- 
neers at this station.” And that had been enough. But he 
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was an engineer, anc ot just an engineer, but the chief 
engineer. A filter! Hie remembered Irakli Grigoryevich 
with fury. You don’t like being a filter? Well, then find 
out what this is all about and stop shielding yourself. 

His shoe still unlaced, he went over to the bookcase and 
took out a reference book. He must catch Lobanov out by 
finding a mistake in his work. The reference book was 
followed by a thick volume of Fundamentals of Physics, 
then by a dusty sheaf of last year’s periodicals. Devil 
take it, it seemed Lobanov was right.... He went back 
to the first page of the manuscript. Stumbling on diffi- 
culties at almost every step, he tried to get to the root of 
the matter; and the farther he went the more questions 
he wanted to ask. 

When his wife glanced into the study for the third 
tine, the air was thick with tobacco smoke; books and 
magazines were strewn over the floor; Dmitri Alexeye- 
vich was seated astride a chair, reading. 

“Is something wrong, Dmitri?” she said worriedly, for- 
cetting her indignation. 

At another time he would have waved the question 
irritably aside with an “Oh, just another bother.’ Loba- 
nov's locator involved unforeseen worries, and quite un- 
necessary ones too. Even if the locator was good (and 
that was yet to be seen!), production would have to be 
organized, materials obtained, the resistance of Pota- 
penko and his allies would have to be broken down. One 
thing would start another. Kalmykov would speak at 
meetings, “You’re working on Lobanov’s _locator,« but 
you've forgotten about automation for the boilers!” 
How tempting to nip this locator in the bud and save 
oneself all the future worries connected with it. He 
smiled—he could feel the desire almost physically within 
him. 

Dmitri Alexeyevich took his wife by the shoulders, 
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drew her towards him and, kissing her eyes, said, “There 
really is something wrong.... Bad is bad, but no bad is 
worse. In other words, a pleasant unpleasantness. Make 
my excuses for me, dear. Think of something, say I’ve 
got flu, typhus, whooping cough, anything you like....” 

It turned out that he didn’t know certain new facts 
about insulation. And he was rather shaky on certain 
aspects of transmission. But at least he could see what 
the man was driving at. 

In the past few years he had got used to glancing 
through books and magazines just to get the gist of 
things, to keep himself ‘‘up-to-date.” Now, reading Loba- 
nov’s work, he knew that it was for him to decide the 
fate of the locator. Every page made him feel easier. So 
he’d kept his powder dry after all. 

The reading of the manuscript showed Dmitri Alexeye- 
vich the way Lobanov’s mind had worked. Printed pages 
are impersonal, they bear no trace of failures and con- 
quered doubts. But a manuscript is an enthralling story 
about the author himself, about his character, his 
thoughts. 

Here was a diagram hesitantly crossed out. A few 
pages later Lobanov had returned to it. First he tackled 
it from one angle, then from another, until at last he 
wrote across it in despair: ‘““To be tested by experiment.” 

Deprived of the opportunity to experiment, he had 
been compelled to consider sometimes as many as ten 
possible solutions. One or two experiments would have 
beer enough to make everything clear, but he had only 
paper. This grinding obligation to struggle through all 
ten variations put Dmitri Alexeyevich on Lobanov’s side 
more strongly than any of his memoranda or his speech 
at the technical council meeting. He just could not re- 
main aloof any longer. Without noticing it, he ceased 
to be a mere reader and became a comrade-in-arms. 
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He marched on with Lobanov, living through all his 
doubts. With him he snatched at the glimmer of an idea, 
fumbled his way through darkness, running into blank 
walls, and rejoiced when his groping hands rested on 
the truth. 

Sometimes he came across notes in the margins: 

‘“Flave read three hundred pages of Tonkov only to 
discover he needn’t be read at all.” 

“A fine thing can be created, but a final thing—never.”’ 

“\Wnen there is a model, must try out this formula 
to see if it works in other cases.” 

The appetite of the man! 

In some places where Lobanov had leapt over obsta- 
cles, Dmitri Alexeyevich had to use‘a step-ladder; from 
tinie to time he paused with delight over a thought as 
{rue and firm as the blow of a fist. 

Ile sulfered with Lobanov from being unable to make 
thie simplest experiment. 

“This should have been tried out,” he groaned. “It’s 
idiotic ‘to calculate a curve like that. You could find it 
on a machine in a tenth of the time.” 

Who was to blame for it? He felt ashamed. It had got 
past him. He hadn’t noticed it. Surely he wasn’t growing 
cowardly in his old age? Was it so long since he himself 
had battled with his predecessors? And smashed them. 
Smashed them for clinging to “safety first,” for their fear 
of the new! Wasn’t it that very quality of his that had 
earned him such a responsible post? Once he had pos- 
sessed that unhesitating rebellious courage that was in 
Lobanov. He had dried up. Indifference had crept in, and 
lie had learned to justify it skilfully, almost sincerely. 
Surely he hadn’t turned into someone like Irakli Grigor- 
vevicht! Plan, plan, plan.... What about Vasya Voro- 
nin’s proposal? But that had been a whole year ago. 
And that was all. He had nothing else to remember.... 
A filter! Surely this wasn’t the inevitable consequence 
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of age, something that came together with grey hair and 
shortness of breath and rheumatism?... Rubbish! He 
jumped to his feet and walked about the room, stumbling 
over piles of books and magazines. 

Potapenko and Dolgin would have to be dealt with 
firmly. They would quote Tonkov’s authority; then he 
would answer them with the proposal that both lines of 
experiment should be conducted in parallel. Healthy com- 
petition would be useful for both sides. That was it— 
challenge them! Any arguments against that could be 
classed as a desire for monopoly. And finally, Victor Gri- 
goryevich, go into the matter yoursell, as the chief engi- 
neer has done, and state your concrete objections to the 
design of the locator. If you can’t do it yourself, get your 
engineers to help you. God knows, you've got a big 
enough staff. Give the job to Zakharchuk, for instance.... 
He smiled at the thought of the sour look that would 
appear on Potapenko’s face if he told him that. 

And you, too, Comrade Lobanov, you soar high but 
you don’t know how to land. What gave you the idea 
that your locator was suitable only for transmission lines 
and cables? What about transformers? What about con- 
trol wiring? 

Dmitri Alexeyevich rubbed his hands with satisfac- 
tion. He felt the invaluable strength of experience. He 
could take a broader view of the whole picture than Loba- 
nov; he could open out fresh possibilities for the locator. 
His whole enormous organization lay before him. He 
had it in the palm of his hand, he knew it inside out, all 
its possibilities, all its failings. It was only natural, he 
was the chief engineer. Yes, an engineer. There would be 
fighting yet and an old veteran would come in useful 
anywhere! Damn it, perhaps he’d set to work himself and 
sketch out the principles of fault location in control cir- 
cuits? The desire for research, timid, almost forgotten, a 
memory of youth so different from the daily worries of 
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recent years, filled him with a fresh and youthful excite- 
ment. And the anxious, jealous joy that he had been the 
first to think of new, hitherto unsuspected possibilities 
for this locator, the joy of the inventor, was also differ- 
ent, quite different from the joys of his everyday work. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-ONE 


The whole week Sasha Zaslavsky had been run off his 
feet inaking preparations for the laboratory staff outing. 
The Komsomol committee had decided to hire a steamer 
and go out into the gulf on Saturday evening, stay the 
nigit there and watch the dawn, then spend the next 
day in the Forest Park. The programme was heatedly 
discussed. The concert party, the volley-ball net, the 
sramophone had to be taken care of; catering arrange- 
ments had to be made; the tricky question of alcoholic 
drinks had to be sorted out. As the man in charge of 
everything, Sasha had to listen to the hourly sugges- 
tions of Petya Zaitsev, to ring up the port, to reason with 
one of the Komsomol organizers who had decided that 
komsomol members who had not paid their membership 
cues should not be taken on the outing. Among all these 
urgent affairs there was one which, though not at all 
urgent, worried Sasha badly; and the longer he put it 
off, the more it worried him. 

Towards the end of the day he took Borisov along to 
the dark end of the corridor where the red fire bucket 
stood. Borisov smoked and Sasha strove desperately to 
find a way of starting the conversation. At first sight his 
request seemed scarcely the kind of thing to be worth 
worrying about. He wanted Borisov to talk to Lobanov 
about postponing his holiday until the following month. 
Borisov asked why Sasha wanted to postpone his holiday. 

Sasha blushed. 

“For family reasons.” 
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“If you’re no good at lying, don’t try,” Borisov re- 
plied, without even a glance in his direction. 

“Now, look here! ...’’ Sasha tried to sound indignant, 
then begged desperately, “But, Sergei Sergeyevich, you 
wont....” 

“Silent as the grave,’ Borisov reassured him. 

“Well, as a matter of fact, I’m planning to go with 
Tsvetkova to a holiday home. She doesn’t know yet. I'm 
expecting to fix it this Sunday during the outing. But 
before then, I must know definitely... .” 

‘It's a surprise, is it?” 

“Yes, only I don’t know how pleasant a surprise it'll 
be....” Sasha sighed. 

Since the affair of the wall newspaper Sasha's rela- 
tions with Nina had become hopelessly confused. He had 
no right or desire to suspect Nina. Yet there was some- 
thing that prevented him from being as natural with her 
as before. And he felt she realized this and was avoid- 
ing him. 

“Why don’t you ask Andrei Nikolayevich about your 
holiday yourself?” Borisov asked. 

Sasha made a gesture of impatience. 

“Lobanov’s too busy. You can’t get near him.” 

‘Wait a minute. Is he going on the outing?” 

‘We haven't invited him.” 

“But why not?” Borisov asked in surprise. 

“Why should Andrei Nikolayevich spoil his day-off? 
He’d only be bored with us,” said Sasha. 

It was not so much what he said as the unresentiul 
certainty of his tone that staggered Borisov. 

“What gave you that idea?” 

“Why specially me?” Sasha said unwillingly. “The 
other chaps also agreed not to invite him. They said pco- 
ple will feel awkward if he comes.” 

“Awkward about what?” Borisov persisted. 
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Sasha looked worried. He was sorry he had started 
this conversation. 

“You see, Sergei Sergeyevich.... Lobanov’s a man 
who's dead set on his work. You can’t very well act the 
fool when he’s about. He’s always so keen.... I’m not 
saying anything against him, of course,” he hastened to 
add. “The chaps like him a lot, he’s not a bit dry, and 
we know he’s a good sportsman. And he can crack a joke 
with the best of them.” 

Borisov pondered. 

“But you yourself, do you want him to come?” 

Sasha was silent. 

“Now listen to me,” said Borisov. “You must invite 
Andret Nikolayevich. Not just for the sake of politeness, 
but to give him a rest. It’s you who’re dry, you who only 
think of yourselves. Can’t you see what’s becoming of 
him? There’s no reason for you to feel awkward with him 
around; that’s nonsense.... In fact, I'll deal with the 
whole thing myself. And I'll see about your holiday too.” 

Sasha felt as if a mountain had been lifted from his 
shoulders. 

But Borisov was thinking hard. So they felt awkward 
about inviting Lobanov on an outing. What nonsense! 
Or was it nonsense? 


When Borisov had been elected Party secretary for 
the laboratory, he had tried to refuse. He was a young 
engineer and still needed to study. The laboratory Party 
organization came under the Party committee of the Pow- 
er Supply Management Board. The secretary of the Party 
committee Zorin, a lax, easy-going kind of man, made 
no secret of his wish to return to engineering work. 

“Tfow can I go on like this?” he complained to Bori- 
sov. “I’m forgetting my job altogether.” 

Borisov understood him and sympathized; he was wor- 
ried about his own fate as an engineer. True, the iabs- 
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ratory Party organization was not very numerous, but 
it was still a problem to combine his engineering work 
with the job of secretary. 

“You're just making yourself a willing horse,” his 
wife scolded him. “Meetings, conferences—is that what 
you studied at the institute for?” 

While he had been a rank-and-file Party member, it 
had been enough for him to make suggestions, criticize, 
carry out the tasks he was entrusted with. Now every- 
thing was different. He had to make decisions himself, 
to act and make others act. The feeling of responsibility 
for everything that went wrong in the laboratory, for 
every member of the staff, weighed on him because it 
was so vague. There was no limit to the sphere of his 
responsibilities. He had to answer for political studies, 
for morale, for everything. 

The more closely Borisov got to know Lobanov and 
found a common language with him, the more he felt the 
erowing hostility of Dolgin, who, occupying a strong 
position in the committee, did all he could to discredit 
Borisov in the eyes of the other committee members. 

The occasion for the first big clash was provided by 
the Morozov affair. 

Since the Komsomol committee meeting, the number 
of Morozov’s admirers had fallen off considerably. One 
day, either in a fit of temper, or from a desire to attract 
attention, Morozov turned up for work drunk. On pre- 
vious occasions ke had been able to get away with such 
things, but this time Borisov insisted that Morozov 
should be sent home and be given a formal reprimand. 
A few days later Borisov was summoned before the Party 
committee. 

“What does this mean, Comrade Borisov?” said Dol- 
gin. “Your discipline is slipping, isn’t it?” 

Borisov explained the situation. “I don’t think it is. 
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It’s simply that we aren’t going to close our eyes to 
things any more.” 

Dolgin made a tick in the appropriate column of the 
report chart. Facts were facts. The number of reprimands, 
in other words, the number of times discipline was bro- 
ken, indicated the standard of discipline. During the past 
month the number of reprimands had doubled, not to 
mention this case of drunkenness at work. 

“Well, comrades, are you suggesting that no one 
should be punished?” Borisov asked. “That’s formalism, 
sheer formalism.” 

“Now don’t take it that way, old man,” said Zorin. 
“What will people say about our educational work? If | 
send in a report chart like this, they'll ask me why I’ve 
been allowing it.” 

“One is forced to conclude,’ Dolgin began severely, 
“that political-educational work in the laboratory has de- 
leriorated, as is shown by....” 

Borisov interrupted him rudely: 

“What are you trying to make me do? Conceal facts?” 

Dolgin banged his fist on the table. 

“Be careful what you say. Why didn’t Morozov shirk 
before? That’s the crux of the matter. Your job isn’t to 
pile up reprimands, but to educate people, so that such 
things can’t happen.” 

Borisov’s usual restraint deserted him. Taking advan- 
tage of the fact that there was no one else in the room 
except Zorin and Dolgin he cursed with feeling, “You 
can go to hell with your reports! Morozov has missed 
work a dozen times already. He should have been told 
off long ago, but none of us dared, we just played up to 
him. And now, when we've decided to put things right, 
you take him under your protection. What does that 
mean? You want to tie our hands, do you? Well, it won't 
work. You're just a pair of bureaucrats. All you want is 
nice-sounding reports.” 
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He left the Party committee furious and upset. The 
more he got to know about Party work, the more he raged 
inwardly against the blatantly formal methods that Dol- 
gin, with Zorin’s tacit consent, had introduced. Take 
socialist emulation, for example. There was a long-estab- 
lished custom that every month every member of the 
staff should take some kind of socialist pledge. The 
pledge should include four or five points covering work, 
social activities, study, and so on. But what was happen- 
ing? 

Borisov studied some of the pledges taken in his own 
Party group. Krivitsky wrote: ‘I undertake to adjust the 
automatic boiler controls at Komsomolskaya Station.” 
But how could that be called a pledge if it was his job 
to do that anyway? “To take an active part in social 
life’—all the pledges had that point. Nura the char- 
woman undertook to keep the laboratory clean. What 
socialist emulation was there about that? 

“Well, what task should she undertake?” Maya asked. 

“Better none at all than one like that,’ Borisov said 
simply. “Emulation means something only when a man 
wants to do, and can do, more than is laid down. What’s 
the use of Nura’s pledge if it’s written for her by Usol- 
tsev so we can boast that everybody’s participating.” 

Maya pondered. “That may be so, but what will....” 

‘What will Dolgin say? He'll say something, of course. 
But we’ve got tongues in our heads too. In my opinion, 
for some time now our office has been distorting the idea 
of socialist emulation. All real initiative has disappeared. 
Everything’s done according to a set formula.” 

Borisov’s daring appealed to the members of the labo- 
ratory Party group. It was decided that a new system 
of emulation should be introduced—only those who were 
willing and able to finish their work ahead of schedule 
should give pledges. 

Gradually emulation recovered its former vigour. 
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Pledges were taken not merely for formality’s sake but 
oul of a sense of personal duty. At a production meeting 
Voronko said, “This is grand. I’d been racking my brains 
to think of new points, but now I'll just take one—to get 
a good mark in my exams. That’s something I really 
want to do.” 

The laboratory’s working efficiency improved, but at 
first the number of individual pledges decreased and Dol- 
gin seized the chance of pouncing on Borisov. 

In the days when he had been an ordinary line man 
Borisov had acquired a simplicity of manner that showed 
him to advantage among many of the other engineers. 
He was himself with the workers; he did not try to curry 
favour with them; he could give a sound dressing-down 
when it was necessary, vet they all came to him for ad- 
vice when they were in trouble. 

Every day Borisov’s Party work taught him some- 
thing about the human character, confronting him with 
tasks that no plan could take into account. Why was the 
good-natured Voronko having such a bad time over his 
affair with Vera Sorokina? What had made Maya Usti- 
nova so reticent of late? What secret worry was gnawing 
at Kuzmich? 

Formerly, as a rank-and-file Party member, Borisov 
could merely sympathize with Vanyushkin, who had been 
living in a different hostel from his young wife and just 
couldn’t get a room for the two of them. Now, as secre- 
tary of a Party group, it was Borisov’s duty to act. 

Grey-haired Nura, who wore thick woollen stockings 
because of her rheumatic legs, told Borisov, “The other 
morning I was coming to work and it was pouring— 
raining cats and dogs it was. And our Potapenko 
goes driving past. Sitting back all gentleman-like in his 
car. He saw me struggling along in the mud and never 
batted an eyelid. And he knows what a state I’ve been 
in since my illness. Just tell me this, Sergei Sergeyevich, 
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would it have hurt him to stop his car and give me a 
lift?” 

Whatever true words he said to Nura, Borisov would 
still feel that he had failed her in some way. And the 
fact that he often had to reply in words where action 
was needed worried him badly. 

In spite of all this, in spite of the trouble Dolgin 
caused him, in spite of his inability to understand people 
fully, Borisov noticed that he was becoming more and 
more fond of Party work. It made him brace himself. He 
was no longer merely a rank-and-file man, but a leader. 
A constant feeling of responsibility made him watch his 
own conduct, and in doing so he had been able to con- 
quer many of his earlier weaknesses. 

As his knowledge of people increased he set himself 
more difficult tasks. With Andrei Lobanov, for instance, 
Borisov had for long been aware of an alarming once- 
sidedness in the rapid growth of Andrei’s character. As 
yet it was only a few haphazard observations that had 
aroused his anxiety. 

Borisov had noticed that for the past few months he 
had not felt like talking to Lobanov about anything ex- 
cept work. And yet Lobanov was more friendly with him 
than with anyone else in the laboratory. 

Other facts that had seemed insignificant enough at 
the time came to mind. 

One day last spring Novikov had arrived at work in a 
new suit. The whole laboratory had been hearing about 
this suit for a long time. Everyone dutifully praised the 
material, the cut, the style; glowing with pride, Novikov 
turned to Lobanov, who happened to be passing. ‘You'll 
be out at the stations today,” Andrei had grunted drilv. 
‘‘Needn’t have dressed yourself up for that.” 

He was right, of course. Novikov’s trip had to be post- 
poned because of the suit. Yet there was something in- 
human in being so right as that. 
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When had it all begun? Borisov felt that even before 
the meeting of the technical council, in spring, some- 
thing had happened in Lobanov’s personal life that had 
embittered him. Then the meeting and the exhausting 
isolated work on the locator had intensified this aloof- 
ness. Lobanov was cutting himself off from everything 
that had no direct connection with his work. As soon as 
he came into a room, all small talk ceased. In Lobanov’s 
presence Krivitsky stopped complaining about his sto- 
mach ulcer; at the sound of Lobanov’s footsteps Nura 
stopped reading out to Borisov a letter from her niece in 
the Far East and hastily picked up her broom. 

Borisov conscientiously searched his memory and could 
not remember a single occasion when people had sat in 
Lobanov’s office and chatted about life or about their 
family affairs. Lobanov himself was not interested in such 
subjects. Or was he deliberately restraining himself? You 
couldn’t call him dry by nature. He was attentive to the 
requests and needs of the staff and did evervthing he 
could to satisfy them. But it would never have occurred 
to anyone to show Lobanov a photograph of his child, 
invile him to a family party, tell him the latest joke. Peo- 
ple’s personal affairs, the undercurrent of life in the labo- 
ratory, left Lobanov unmoved, and gradually this aiti- 
tude of his became something to be taken for granted. 

Until this conversation with Sasha, Borisov had con- 
sidered that neither respect for Lobanov nor Lobanov’s 
authority had suffered because of this. Lobanov had the 
power of inspiring those who worked with him. He stim- 
ulated either a positive or a negative response in people, 
leaving no one neutral. No one could work with Lobanov 
without sharing his emotions, without feeling something 
of the passion that burned in those greenish eyes of his. 

Borisov knew better than anyone else how hard it had 
heen for Lobanov in the past two months. He himself 
had urged Lobanov to steel his will, to take no notice of 
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gossip and whispers, to ignore the foolish rhyme in the 
wall newspaper. And now, in this tense situation, was 
he suddenly to worry Lobanov with reproaches that he 
had never expected? Reproaches from Borisov, the man 
Lobanov regarded as his nearest and firmest ally. 

But what could he reproach Lobanov for? What could 
he demand? That Lobanov should be nice to everybody 
and ask about their children when his thoughts were 
elsewhere? That he should treat all those around him with 
deep insight and concern? But wouldn’t that be equally 
harsh and unfeeling towards Lobanov himself? 

Should he wait? After all, it did not interfere with the 
main thing—work. But perhaps it did? The opinion of the 
young workers might have no direct effect on production, 
but wasn’t it hard on Andrei? They didn’t want to invite 
him. They didn’t really like him—that was the essence of 
it. They respected him, they obeyed him and all that, but 
there was no warmth, no intimacy, no real friendship. 
Surely he wouldn’t be bored with such a fine lot of 
youngsters? Surely not, Borisov repeated to himself with- 
out much certainty, trying to imagine Andrei not at work, 
but out with the young people—why, perhaps even arm- 
in-arm with some pretty girl. 

Even Sasha Zaslavsky, who seemed so much in love 
with Lobanov, actually looked upon him as a stranger. 

Painfully turning the whole thing over in his mind, 
Borisov saw the barrier of estrangement that was gradu- 
ally cutting Lobanov off from the rest of the laboratory 
staff, condemning him to loneliness just when the chief 
engineer had at last given permission to include the con- 
struction of the locator in the laboratory’s plan and Lo- 
banov needed a united, capable team of assistants fo 
help him. 

Borisov had planned to go out to his country cottage on 
Sunday, but with the situation as it stood now, he decid- 
ed to join the outing. A man sees best with his own eyes. 
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CHAPTER TWENTY-TWO 


The steamer heaved gently on the small waves of the 
river; the gangway creaked as more and more passengers 
came on board. A late sunset bathed in scarlet the usual- 
ly grey and wind-swept river, the granite embankment, 
the snow-white deck-house of the steamer. Dozens of 
little blinding suns gleamed in the brass rails and the 
spotlessly polished glass of the portholes. The instru- 
ments of the brass band were dazzling; they looked like 
twisted strips of glowing metal in the hands of the musi- 
cians. 

Borisov regretted that he had left his wife at home. 

“Come and join the bachelor gang,” Novikov shouted 
to him. “The girls we’ve got here! You won’t know which 
to look at first.” 

No sooner were you on board, with the heaving deck 
underfoot, than the sky and the water seemed to come 
nearer; your eyes lifted of themselves to the transparent 
purple mist of the gulf. And along both banks, buckled 
together by bridges, stretched the huge city—crimson 
waves of roofs, chimneys with shaggy clouds of smoke, 
and colden spires. 

(\s the ship cast off, a song rose from the deck and 
all night it roamed about the ship, from port to star- 
board, down in the cabins, up on the deck; even the 
bridge had no peace. 

The old ship had seldom carried such a cargo of gaiety 
andl high spirits as it did that night. 

The young folk dragged Borisov on to the upper deck, 
where the dancing had already begun. Across a sea of 
heads Borisov noticed Andrei in the distance and nodded 
to him. Then Borisov saw Andrei leave the deck, wander 
among the buffet tables, and finally retire to a secluded 
spot in the stern, where he sat down on a coil of rope. 

Shall I go and talk to him? Borisov thought. It’s a bit 
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too early vet, Il wait. But perhaps this is just the time 
to shake him out of himself? 

“Sergei Sergeyevich, give us a hand!” Novikov 
shouted. “Let’s break up this pair.” 

He was pointing to two girls dancing together, the 
hazel-eyed beauty of the planning department, Galva 
Semyonova, and a little plump-faced lass, Petya Zaitsev’s 
sister. 

“Allow us,” said Borisov to the girls and foiled Novi- 
kov’s plans by snatching Galya. 

He took another glance at the stern. Andrei’s figure 
looked small and lonely. Well, sit there then, Borisov 
thought vexedly. 
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Taking out his diary, Andrei had intended making his 
usual summary of the week’s happenings. He gazed 
thoughtfully at the blue-grey tumble of water under the 
stern. 

Had it occurred to him that this water, the skv, and 
the music were preventing him from doing what he in- 
tended, he would, of course, have banished them imme- 
diately from his thoughts. But he had fallen into a 
strangely vacant state of mind. 

The pencil hung idly in his hand for a time, then 
dropped to the clean page and sketched a full-rigged sail- 
ing ship. With masts bent and canvas straining, the ship 
plunged through a storm from the far-off days of his 
youth, bringing with it memories of daring sailors, ol 
travellers, of explorers in unknown lands.... 

The warm breeze ruffled his hair and billowed his shirt 
at the back. Waves smacked loudly against the sides of 
the ship. 

The beauty of the summer evening was gradually sub- 
duing all his senses. He rose without noticing it and 
leaned his elbows on the rail. The wind flung spray in 
his face. Before him there was only water, its great ex- 
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panse broadening every minute as the ship steamed out 
into the gulf. The heavy, smoke-laden air of the city re- 
treated before the fresh strong smell of the murmuring 
water. The red sun was setting in a whitish mist beyond 
the dark silhouettes of the islands and from it a scarlet 
path spanned the deep blue furrows of the sea. Pink 
foam broke from the crests of the waves. 

Andrei could not imagine anybody being indifferent to 
the sea. From boyhood it had filled his dreams with imag- 
inary feats of daring. He even cherished a hope that 
one day he might settle down to live right on the sea- 
shore, wnere he could go to sléep with the unceasing 
boom of the surf in his ears and waken in the morning 
to find the sea fresh and beautiful as ever. 

Before the majestic, eternal greatness of the sea his 
own life seemed at times trivial and empty, unworthy of 
attention. Only the really important things remained. 

A small hot hand rested on his. Nina was standing 
beside him. 

“Listen,” he said, still unable to tear his eyes from 
the long waves rolling astern. 


Everything palls, 

Only you your power retain. 

Though days pass 

And months pass, 

Till years in thousands wane 

In the white flurry of waves 

And the cloying scent of sea-shore flowers. 
But perhaps it is you, 

O sea, 

Who let no strength remain. 


He was surrounded by water and he felt as if he were 
not on the deck of a ship, but cleaving the waves him- 
self, feeling their impact. 
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He leaned forward and took a firmer grip on the rail. 
Resisting fiercely, the foaming slabs of water fell apart. 
He was seized by the joy of struggle. In those wonderful 
minutes he knew complete happiness of soul, an utterly 
spontaneous happiness in which body and mind merged 
together as one to receive the wind, the scents and 
colours of the earth. 

The ship rolled in time with the pensive rhythm of the 
verse: 

You babble 

As a playful spring, 

And like a fallen curl of hair 
Our wake curls from the stern.... 


Andrei took a deep breath and licked the cold salt 
spray Irom his lips. 

“T like it,’ Nina said slowly. 

She was leaning back, holding the rail at the full 
stretch of her arms. Her blue dress clung tightly to her 
body, flapping and rustling round her legs; her hair 
streamed in the wind. 

“T suppose it’s impossible to write badly about the 
sea,’ he said gratefully. 

They were silent and he was glad it was so pleasant 
to be silent with her. 

The sun vanished. The scarlet pathway on the water 
faded. Night was approaching. Without the sun the clear 
milky sky looked strangely empty.... 

A noisy crowd came up to the rail. One of their num- 
ber, a heavily made-up woman with plucked eyebrows, 
exclaimed, “Oh, what a picture!” 

‘“Let’s dance,” Nina said quietly. 

As he followed her up the narrow ladder, Andrei found 
himself glancing at her bare sunburnt legs and for the 
first time he thought of Nina as a woman. From that 
inoment, every glance, every touch showed him some- 
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thing new in Nina. When they danced, he felt her high 
breasts and his hand sensed the warmth of her shoul- 
ders through her dress. It embarrassed him, yet it was 
pleasant. Nina was a head shorter than Andrei; when he 
looked down at her upturned happy face, it seemed to 
him that he was looking into foaming blue waters. 


And like a fallen curl of hair 
Our wake curls from the stern.... 


He sought out that curl of hair and his memory at 
once brought up from the depths another, not a dark 
gold, like Nina’s, but lighter, one of those whimsical little 
curls that women cannot see in the mirror when they 
do their hair.... 

“What a good thing you came,” said Nina. 

Ile pressed her hand in answer and, thinking of noth- 
ing, whirled her round in the dance, aware only of the 
liiting melody of the waltz and the joy of having this 
girl near him. 

The deck merged with the surface of the waves and they 
scemed to be dancing in a huge hall built of the sky and 
sca. Borisov’s eyes showed for an instant somewhere 
near by, one of them winked provocatively; Andrei 
siniled and went on dancing, feeling Nina’s hair on his 
cheek. 

And Borisov again regretted not bringing his wife 
with him. He had come as a Party organizer. What a 
stupid boring idea! As if he couldn’t simply come like 
anyone else, to dance with his Luba, to amuse himself 
without setting himself this prearranged task of teach- 
ine and educating people. As if he couldn’t be a Com- 
munist without that. Look how fine Andrei was getting 
on without any interference on his part. 

Noticing Sasha in a group of friends, Borisov nodded 
towards Andrei and Nina. 

“See that? And you didn’t want him to come!” 
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Sasha made a repentant gesture. When the dance end- 
ed, Borisov apologized to Nina and led Andrei away. 

They went down into the saloon. There were no 
tables free. 

“Sergei Sergeyevich, come and sit with us,’ Voronko 
called to them. 

He was sitting with Kuzmich, his face red, his hair 
ruffled, assiduously filling the old man’s glass from a 
decanter. 

‘“Here’s to your health, Sergei Sergeyevich.” He 
clanced awkwardly at Andrei. ‘Perhaps you’ll keep us 
company, Andrei Nikolayevich?” 

‘You've started rather early, haven’t you, Voronko?” 
Borisov said. 

Andrei glanced at Voronko, expecting him to give Bo- 
risov a sharp answer, but Voronko compliantly put his 
olass down on the table. 

“T don’t know how to dance, that’s the trouble.” 

“You don’t need to. She’s up there waiting for you,” 
said Borisov. 

Voronko grinned incredulously and ran his fingers 
through his hair. 

“No kidding?” He jumped up and made for the com- 
panion-way. 

“Who’s waiting for him?” Andrei asked. 

Kuzmich gave a grunt of surprise and Borisov said, 
“Just a girl...” 

The waitress came over to them. BRorisov was a long 
time making his choice, hesitating between steak and 
roast goose. 

“Why didn’t you bring your wife?” Andrei asked Kuz- 
mich, trying to start the conversation. 

Kuzmich looked at him strangely and, making no re- 
ply, poured himself a glass of beer. 

“l’'m afraid we interrupted your talk with Voronko,” 
Andrei began again, smiling stiffly. 
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Kuzmich drank his beer thoughtfully. Borisov said 
nothing, toying with a glass. 

“Yes, Sergei Sergeyevich, you and I are parents,” Kuz- 
mich said unexpectedly. “It’s too late for me now ... 
one son’s not really a son, you know, neither’s two. When 
you've got three of them, then you’ve really got a son. 
There’s you playing around with that Kolka of yours but 
you ought to be having two more. One of these days 
youll remember what I said. Now just explain this to 
me, Sergei Sergeyevich: why is it always the bad chil- 
dren you like best?” He emptied his glass; little bubbles 
of foam burst on his wrinkled lips. “It’s daft, you know, 
really: while we’re young, we don’t need them, and when 
were old they don’t need us....” 

“There are all kinds of children,’ Andrei said, at a 
loss to console the old man. 

“Why all kinds?” Kuzmich asked sombrely. 

“Well, for example, take twins,” said Borisov, “‘one of 
them turns out a credit to you, the other, a good-for- 
nothing. It seems hard to understand. Whose fault is it? 
Ours, the parents’. You get the thought nagging at you 
during the night: where did I go wrong?” 

Kuzmich listened to him and nodded sympathetically, 
elad to have found a man who could guess the bitter 
thoughts he had at night. 

The waitress brought their order. Kuzmich wiped his 
moustache with a handkerchief and rose. 

“Have something with us,” Andrei invited. 

“No, thanks. I'll be begging your pardon if I didn’t 
talk very cheerful. We old men are always putting our 
foot in it, you know.” 

“His son’s giving him a lot of trouble,” Borisov mur- 
mured thoughtfully, when Kuzmich had gone. “Hm.... 
And he hasn’t lived with his wife for ten years; hates 
being asked about her.” 

“Tl didn’t know that,” Andrei muttered. 
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“There seem to be a lot of things you don’t know.” 

Over the meal they talked of the goose and the weather. 
Glancing at Borisov from time to time, Andrei ate with 
a sound appetite. Borisov tackled a wing with his fingers, 
and as the brown gravy ran down his chin, his eyes 
puckered with pleasure. 

In a casual way Borisov enquired whether Zaslavsky 
could transfer his holiday to the following month. An- 
drei shook his head—work on the locator would be at 
its height. 

‘“Take someone else to help you.” 

They went through all the laboratory assistants and 
electricians; the only one who appeared to be more or 
less free was Tsvetkova. 

‘“Tsvetkova? No, you can’t keep her back,” Borisov 
said. 

Andrei snorted angrily—couldn’t do this, couldn’t do 
that. What was the idea? 

Borisov was bound by his promise to Sasha, but if 
Lobanov was going to be awkward, he must be told 
straight out. So he told him. 

“Sasha and Tsvetkova?” Andrei repeated, examining 
the pattern on the table-cloth. “Are they serious 
about it?” 

‘TI don’t know about her. He’s serious. You know your- 
self how sincere he is.” 

They fell silent. The clatter of crockery around them 
mingled with the hiss of water under the stern; the vodka 
trembled in their glasses. From the upper deck an accor- 
dion could be heard above the sound of voices and danc- 
ing feet. 

“Who's that playing?” Andrei asked. 

‘Morozov, I suppose.” Borisov placed his elbows on 
the table and, Jeaning forward, fixed his steady gaze on 
Andrei. 
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“Look here, Andrei, why is it you don’t know our peo- 
ple? They’re just a part of the laboratory to you.... 
Doesn’t this aloofness, this coldly rationalistic attitude to 
everything hinder you, even in your scientific work?” 

“All this philosophy and psychology!” Andrei said. 
“T can’t stand psychology at any price.” 

“I should think your attitude does hinder you, and 
the longer you go on like this, the worse it’ll get. What’s 
the reason for it? Something wrong in your personal 
lile? You ought to get married.” 

“Aha, get married, so that it’ll be easier for me to de- 
sion my locator,” Andrei said, laughing loudly. “That’s 
a brilliant idea. That’s what you call being non-rational- 
istic, I suppose?” 

“Don’t play with words,” Borisov said. “You know 
very well what I mean. If I find it hard to express my- 
self, it’s because I don’t want to hurt you. I could find a 
few things to laugh at, too. Don’t I know how you justify 
yourself? You were forced into a situation, you say, when 
you had to work alone, and could not ask for help from 
anvone. That’s true. And now you feel yourself a hero— 
in spite of everything, achieved what you set out to do. 
But at what price did you achieve it? You’ve withered 
vourself up and created a desert belt all round you. ‘All 
alone I tread the path....’ You’re treading the path all 
right, but you won’t get anywhere alone. And a research 
team isn’t just an arithmetical total of heads and hands 
either.” 

Borisov tried to.drive his words home. Andrei frowned, 
snorted, got angry, then burst into peals of laughter, 
squirming with pleasure, as if he were under a cold 
shower, and Borisov fumed inwardly, feeling that his 
shafts were falling short, that at some fundamental point 
Andrei remained almost invulnerable. Even when he 
knew he was right, he had a difficult time with Andrei, 
because he liked him and felt himself to be weaker. 
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How useless I am at this kind of thing, Borisov 
eroaned to himself. If only I could get at him somchow. 

When Borisov stopped talking, Andrei asked sudden- 
ly, without raising his head: 

“Has he been feeling like this long?” 

“Who?” 

‘“Zaslavsky.” 

“Don’t ask me. You must take Novikov into your team. 
He’s very responsive by nature, and if his energy was 
switched from women to....” 

“Sergei, are you capable of forgetting about work for 
one evening?” 

Borisov looked out of the window. 

“Those fishermen are a long way out.... You know, 
Andrei,” he said, without turning his head, “to one man 
it’s the instruments people make that matter, to another 
it’s the people who make them.” 

Andrei said nothing. 


At midnight the concert began. Andrei sat in the back 
row with Rheingold’s wife and son. Rheingold himself 
was behind the deck-house, helping Vanyushkin to fix up 
some trick or other. 

The compére was Novikov. His gags, if not brilliant, 
were lavish, and he reluctantly conceded the stage to the 
performers. 

“He is a bright spark, I must say,” Rheingold’s wile 
remarked. 

When Novikov announced Voronko, there was clapping 
and shouting from the audience. Voronko appeared in-a 
black suit with his tie tied in a very small black knot, 
and at once started looking for someone. Following his 
eye, Andrei saw Vera Sorokina. Andrei smiled as it 
dawned on him—how could he have failed to notice their 
relations before and been fool enough one day to give 
Voronko a dressing-down in Vera’s presence! 
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Voronko took a deep breath and began to sing. He had 
a fine rich bass. He sang an old Cossack song in 
Ukrainian. 

When he came to the last line, where a young Cossack 
girl lost faith in her long-absent lover, he broke off in 
the middle and left the stage. His face was very serious 
but showed no trace of embarrassment. It did not spoil 
the impression. He was encored for a long time but would 
not come back; only Vera Sorokina did not applaud. 
When the next turn started, she rose quietly and slipped 
away behind the deck-house. 

Then Vanyushkin did some tricks with files, making 
them appear to bend and hang in mid air. Then Nina 
Tsvetkova in an embroidered sarajfan ran on to the 
stage, her necklace tinkling, and danced a Hungarian 
dance. Her red Morocco-leather boots drummed wildly on 
the boarded deck. In front of Andrei sat Sasha. His neatly 
trimmed neck had flushed pink. Raising his hands above 
his head, he clapped deafeningly. Nina ran out again to 
take a bow and, feeling her glance on him, Andrei turned 
awav to Rheingold’s wife. 

“What’s she going to do, do you know?” Rheingold’s 
wife asked when Novikov led Sonya Manzhula on to the 
stage. Andrei knew that Sonya worked in the laboratory 
as an instrument tester, and no more. For six months he 
had seen this quiet plain girl every day and never felt 
any clesire to speak to her. He hadn’t an inkling as to 
what her performance would be. He was surprised to 
see her on the stage at all. None of the audience, how- 
ever, seemed surprised. Andrei mumbled something in- 
comprehensible in reply to Rheingold’s wife. 

The next moment shouts rose from the audience: 

‘“Sonva, Mayakovsky!” 

“Chekhov!” 

‘About Grandad Shchukar!” 

Novikov raised his hand for silence. Andrei did not 
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catch what he said, and only when Sonya began did he 
realize that she was reciting Chekhov’s story A Joke. 

At first he could not get used to the way she had of 
standing so still, with her arms hanging limply at her 
sides. But when she came to the words “I love you, Nad- 
ya,” her fingers stirred slightly. That timid awakening 
moveient was more striking and more expressive than 
if she had shouted and flung out her arms. With every 
word her voice grew stronger. 

But the things that had surprised Andrei receded into 
the background when he felt the depth of thought that 
Sonya was putting into this story he had heard so manv 
times. 

An amusing joke with naive little Nadya.... Naive, or 
trusting, or passionately longing for real love? Some- 
times it is so easy and pleasant to let fall those three an- 
cient words “I love you” without realizing what unhap- 
piness they may bring to an open, trusting heart. Perhaps 
those words may only be spoken when you can scarcely 
breathe, when the blood is throbbing in your head, and 
there is a fear like that of death in vour heart. 

Sonya’s face was tinged with a faint flush. She stretched 
out her hand into the wind, the real wind of the gull: 
her eyes, now large and expressive, gazed across thie 
heads of the audience at the sea-gulls wheeling over the 
stern. To Andrei she now seemed a beautiful woman 
and he hoped that someone would one day say to Sonya 
with real feeling: ‘I love you.” 

In the interval Andrei went behind the deck-house. 
Surrounded by young men, Sonya, Nina, and the other 
girls were arguing gaily about something. Andrei want- 
ed to go up to Sonya and say something nice to her, but 
unable to find a suitable excuse, and feeling ashamed 
that he needed an excuse, he turned and for no partic- 
ular reason asked Voronko where Borisov was, then 
walked away, prickling with embarrassment. 
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Why didn’t I notice Sonya before? he thought. Why 
didn’t I notice that she was so clever and talented? 

It was as if a corner of the curtain had been lifted, 
a small corner of a curtain beyond which Andrei could 
see people, whom he had supposed he knew well, living 
duite different lives. Sonya could recite, Voronko was in 
love with Vera Sorokina, there were Nina and Sasha, 
and Kuzmich.... And for every one of them the labora- 
tory was only a part of life. They could not leave their 
jovs and anxieties on the door-step; they entered the lab- 
oratory every day, helped or hindered by their feelings 
as much as he was himself. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-THREE 


In the morning they moored at the Green Pier. Bori- 
soy dragged Andrei down to the beach to bathe with 
the voungsters. The beach was quiet and deserted; long 
oblique shadows from the awnings stretched across the 
drving sand. After the city the air seemed unusually 
pure, like everything on this fresh joyful morning. 

When Borisov undressed, Andrei noticed on his chest 
a tattoo of a woman with flowing hair, and below it the 
name: “Zhanna.” | 

“That’s a nice piece of work,” said Andrei. “Very ar- 
tistic. IVIL last, too.” | 

“One of the mistakes of carefree youth,” Borisov ex- 
plained sheepishly. | 

Andrei was the last to enter the water. He had not 
bathed yet that summer and the water seemed cold. He 
went in up to his knees, then stopped, hugging his chest 
and shivering. Veins of sunlight rippled in the water 
round his legs; timid shoals of fish darted past. 

Borisov eyed Andrei critically. His milk-white skin 
stood out against the bronzed bodies of the youngsters. 

“Where did you manage to get such a tan on you?’ 
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Borisov enquired, taking his revenge for Andrei’s remark 
about the tattoo. 

“In the public library,” Andrei said. 

He still couldn’t make up his mind to take the plunge. 
Borisov called over Vanyushkin and Petya Zaitsev, who 
had been trying to do hand-stands in the water. 

‘“Let’s christen the chief,” he said. 

The lads exchanged glances. Vanyushkin scratched 
his chest hesitantly and hitched up his wet shorts. Dodg- 
ing Borisov, Andrei noticed Vanyushkin’s hesitation and 
felt ashamed. 

Ducking his angular head down into his shoul- 
ders, Petya took a cautious flick at the water. Gasping 
and shivering from the cold splashes, Andrei hopped 
about in all directions. Petya grew bolder, let out a wild 
yell and started scooping water over Andrei in handfuls. 
Vanyushkin shouted, too, and started lashing the water. 
Andrei ran forward laughing. They went after him. At 
last he dived to save himself, then, turning back fear- 
lessly, grabbed Borisov’s neck and dragged him under. 
Coming up for air, Borisov tried to say something. But 
Andrei again pushed his head under water. Petya dart- 
ed round them, trying to rescue Borisov. 

Letting Borisov go, Andrei set out in pursuit of Va- 
nyushkin. 

“He won't catch him,” Petya shouted. “Look how ol] 
Vanyushkin’s going. That’s a breast stroke if you like!” 

The lads crowded round Borisov arguing about Va- 
nyushkin’s chances. Andrei was swimming the crawl 
and could not see ahead, but he had greater speed. Va- 
nyushkin felt that he was being overtaken, looked back 
and swerved sharply; Andrei ploughed on without notic- 
ing anything. He was halted by shouts of “More to the 
right, to the right!” In the confusion of sound he recog- 
nized Sasha’s gasping, excited voice, and Voronko’s 
deep bass. The knowledge that he had as many support- 
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ers as Vanyushkin gave Andrei fresh strength; he was 
accepted, he was one of the family. His own half-real- 
ized fears and Borisov’s reproaches—he had not forgot- 
ten a word of them—were swept away in the simple 
youthful roar of that shouting. He must catch Vanyush- 
kin at all costs. If only to win the praise of the lads. 
That trivial victory was more necessary to him now 
than any success in his work. 

Searching for Vanyushkin among the sparkling 
waves, he spotted his close-cropped head and made for it, 
going over to the breast stroke and swimming with 
quick, powerful strokes. Vanyushkin turned again, look- 
ing for his pursuer. Andrei took a great breath and 
dived. In a few seconds he spotted Vanyushkin’s legs in 
the greenish water. Judging by their aimless movements, 
Vanyushkin was twisting round to see where his pur- 
suer had got to. Andrei grabbed his legs. 

From the shore Vanyushkin was seen to flap his arms 
wildly and disappear under the water. 

“Our side’s won!” Sasha‘roared, pushing one of the 
other lads, and a cheerful scuffle ensued. 

Andrei and Vanyushkin swam back unhurriedly, chat- 
ting and laughing about nothing in particular. The wa- 
ter no longer seemed cold and they were reluctant to 
leave it. 

“Now you can rest on your laurels,” Borisov said 
when they stretched themselves out luxuriously on the 
warm sand, covering their heads with their shirts. _ 

Andrei saw Sasha and Nina run off hand in hand to 
play vollev-ball. Nina was wearing a black bathing suit 
with an anchor embroidered on the shoulder. They were 
both about the same height and equally sunburnt. 

Good luck to them, Andrei thought with a touch of 
regret, lying back wearily. Orange circles floated before 
his eves and Nina’s face looked down out of them; she 
was saying something to him but he could not hear her. 
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Then he sneezed and, forcing open his sticky lids, 
raised himself on his elbows. Nina was crouching beside 
him, tickling him with a straw. His sleepy face must 
have looked foolish. Nina smiled and said quietly, ‘‘Get 
up, you'll get sunstroke.”’ 

Borisov was asleep, snoring faintly. The sun was high 
overhead and the beach had become crowded and noisy. 
Nina had already changed into her blue dress. While 
Andrei got into his clothes, she pulled over a canvas 
awning and fixed it in the ground to shade Borisov. 

Stepping round sun-bathers, they made their way into 
the park. Andrei was expecting Nina to take him to the 
centre of the park where the others were dancing, but 
she turned off the main avenue. In silent agreement they 
chose deserted shady paths which led them to a remote 
part of the park that gradually turned into open wood- 
land. The paths gave way to winding artful little trails. 
Here and there people were lying under the trees. The 
scents of warm pine-needles, grass, and birch bark 
merged into one great aroma of the forest. The verv air 
seemed to be made of it; it blended with the rustle of the 
trees and the voices of birds. 

The trees thinned out and they came to a bushy clear- 
ing. Several women, strung out in a line, were mowing 
the grass. Pink shoots of clover, silvery panicle, and 
creamv-yellow pansies fell with the grass, losing their 
gay colours among the swaths. The mowers left even 
oreen tracks of stubble behind them, as if they were using 
not scyihes but brushes that spread a coating of plain 
creen over the meadow. 

Saying nothing to Andrei, Nina ran up to an elderly 
woman who, having fallen behind the others, had 
stopped and was wiping her face with her sleeve. Nina 
seemed to ask her for sometlffng; the woman laughed un- 
believingly and pointed to Nina’s shoes. 
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“Let her, Prokofievna. You won’t lose anything by 
it,’ one of the other women shouted. Prokofievna made 
some reply, at which all the women laughed, then held 
out her scythe to Nina. 

The girl’s mad, thought Andrei, imagining that the 
women would jeer at her. 

Nina tested the blade of the scythe with her finger- 
nail, calmly adjusted the handle and, without a glance 
al Andrei, strode forward, swinging the scythe smoothly, 
avoiding the tussocks, and not even getting into difh- 
culties among the bushes. The gleaming scythe swept 
back and forth, clearing a green path before a girl who 
was quite new and strange to Andrei, and not at all 
like the coquettish fashion-hunter and dance-lover, the 
haughty, capricious Nina whom he had first met six 
months before. Planting her sunburnt legs firmly apart, 
she wielded the scythe with rapture, making Andrei wish 
he, too, could slice through the long juicy stalks with 
the same skill, hear the scvthe singing in his hands: back 
and—swish, back and—swish! 

He followed Nina, envying and admiring her. Nina 
turned towards the women, who had grown quiet. 

“Catch me, if you can!” 

“That’s the way, girl!” they laughed, glad that their 
forecast had been wrong. “But whvy’s your boy-friend 
lagging? Men only give the orders nowadays, don’t 
theyve” 

Nina wiped the scythe with a bunch of grass and re- 
‘turned it to its owner. 

‘Where did you learn to mow like that?” Andrei asked, 
when they had crossed the clearing and were in the for- 
est again. 

‘IT was born and bred in the forest,” Nina said. ‘I’m 
a forest girl. And I alwags used to go for the summer 
to the forest where Father worked. You know you can’t 
use a mowing machine there.” 
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Nina made Andrei cover her eyes with his hand and 
lead her up to a tree. Without looking, she felt the bark 
and told him what kind of tree it was. Then Andrei made 
her name trees by the smell of the leaves he collected. 
Nina rubbed and smelt them and told him their names 
without a mistake—alder, rowan, hazel. To her the for- 
est was a crowd of friends who jostled and shouted and 
argued; every tree had its own character, its own life. 

She claimed that her father could tell a tree even by 
the rustle of its leaves. Andrei and Nina stopped tnder 
an aspen with their eyes closed. Their shoulders were 
touching. 

“Listen, can you hear the tinkle?” she said. 

Andrei listened hard and felt that he really could hear 
a difference;. the hard leaves of the oak tapped, the maple 
whispered softly, and the aspen made a thin plaintive 
tinkle. 

‘‘My favourite tree is the birch,” said Nina, stopping 
before a young birch-tree; her fingers played among the 
fine, almost transparent leaves. ‘“‘What’s yours?” 

‘““Mine?... Mine’s the pine.” 

“There aren’t any here, I expect they grow higher up, 
on the headland.” 

She jumped up and ran away, disappearing among tte 
ereen undergrowth. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich!” she called. “Come here.” 

He found her in a sunny bilberry glade, standing he- 
fore a tall pine. 

“TI give you this pine-tree,”’ she said. “You know, if 
you make a cut in the trunk with a knife, the sap will 
flow. Your pine’s got more of it than any other tree.” 

“Sap,” Andrei repeated thoughtfully. “That’s a goad 
word. Sap. And to look at it ‘you ‘d think it was a dry, 
lifeless tree.” 

Near the ground the breeze chattered gaily in the 
young growth of juniper, but up above, in the tree-tops, 
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its talk sounded solemn and important, booming in the 
dark green crown of the pine. 

Had Andrei been able, he would have sung. He had 
long felt the need for a thoughtlessly happy, sunny dav 
like this, for love, for the warmth of friendly hands. But 
for some reason he had feared this simple joy and barred 
himself from it in his work. Why?... Now that 
that foolish barrier had collapsed, he felt nothing but 
relief. 

“What an idiotic mistake that was,” he said. ‘‘Dcon’t 
mind me, Nina. I feel as if I were drunk. It’s such a glo- 
rious day today. And you're so....” 

“So what?” Nina asked, her lips scarcely moving, her 
voice suddenly flat. 

“Lovely,” he replied simply. 

“Lovely?” she asked timidly. Her hands slipped into 
Andrei’s. “Do you ... mean that?” 

Instinctively he drew her towards him. Closing her 
eyes, She pressed against him and kissed his lips. 

Her lips were hot, as though warmed by the sun, and 
fresh as the forest; they seemed to give off all the scents 
of pine-needles and the bitterish fern and the sweet 
leaves of the birch-tree. 

His arms felt the weight of her body pulling him to- 
wards her, his lips felt the cool hardness of her clenched 
tecth. Clasping her tightly, he held her full weight. He 
felt unbounded strength. The forest air, the awakened 
blood pulsating through his veins were so good ... and 
he knew that they could become even better if only their 
eyes met now. 

A starling alighted on a bush of juniper. Cocking its 
head, it looked at them with a shining, wary, button-like 
eye. Something familiar stirred in Andrei’s memory, 
making him compare his former tortured feeling with the 
rousing excitement that hé felt now. No, this was not 
love. And he regretted that it was not. 
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He lowered Nina slowly until her feet were on the 
eround and stepped back. Without looking at her, he 
found her hands and took them affectionately. 

“Nina ...” he began hoarsely. He wanted to lick his 
lips, but they still bore the warm trace of her lips, the 
moist imprint of her teeth, the scent of the forest. Low- 
ering his eyes, he looked at her feet. She stood in an 
awkward position, her feet turned inwards, afraid to 
move. All her wanton coquettishness had vanished. Before 
him stood a defenceless girl, touchingly afraid and ex- 
pectant. He suddenly saw himself with her eyes and Ifelt 
ashamed. Now he experienced no feeling for her but a 
protective masculine pity. 

“Nina....” He felt her glance on his face. Her hands 
trembled. He realized that she had understood his emo- 
tion in her own way, that she was ready to coine to his 
aid, and that this might bring about something dishon- 
est and irretrievable. Another second and he would have 
given way. 

“Nina,” he said firmly. “Don’t. I like you. But....” 
His determination seemed too cruel. 

He raised his eyes and saw that she was trying to 
smile. A strained painful smile was her first deferce 
against his words. He was grateful for that distressed 
but courageous attempt. The worst was over. 

“What gave you that idea, Andrei Nikolayevich?” Nina 
said loudly, too loudly. “I was just in a good mood.” 

Her eyes narrowed. She shook her head; the sky that 
had been reflected in her eyes jerked and vanished. 

“All right, Nina. I’m sorry if I spoilt your mood.” He 
said that purposely, so that she could reply, ‘““My mood? 
How could you spoil it?” But she released her hands 
and rubbed her cramped fingers. 

Eyeing him coolly, she said with an unexpected chal- 
lenge in her voice, “If you like me, why did you get 
frightened?” 
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_ She had regained complete self-control. And although 
that made it easier to talk, Andrei was sorry to see the 
archness return to her manner. Nina shifted her feet 
and there was nothing left of that touching awkward 
stance, of their recent intimacy. 

He felt sorry and wanted to comfort her. 

“T thought of you and myself and someone else.” 

“Who?” 

“His love is real. I love him too, and respect him, 
and, vou see...” 

“Is it Zaslavsky you’re worrying about?” she said af- 
ter a pause. The unconcealed mockery in her voice ang- 
ered Andrei. Even if I had been in love with you... he 
wailed to begin, but that would have been too cruel. 

“How kind of you, Andrei Nikolayevich! Good as gold, 
aren't you.” 

Andrei stepped back and leaned on the pine-tree. 

*... It’s just like the scene of Onegin and Tatyana. 
Only the orchestra’s missing.” Her fingers tore rapidly 
ala leaf. “But what about me? You thought about your- 


sell, and about Zaslavsky.... 1 know him as well as you 
do. You’re wasting your time. I don’t love him and I nev- 
er shall.... And that’s that. ‘His love is real....’ 


But suppose mine is too? You think I’m _light- 
minded, do you? Then what use am I to your Sasha? 


It’s just silly.... A big man like you and afraid of your 
own feelings. Afraid of the responsibility, are you? Re- 
sponsibility. ... God, how little you know about people.” 


She shook her head contemptuously. Her hair scattered 
over her forehead, covering her eyes, and though she 
shook her head, a thick lock of hair would not go back. 

“Nina...” 

“lve had enough of listening to you. I... I wasn’t 
alraid of anything.” 

She tore off a twig and, lashing her legs with it, 
walked away down the path. 
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The grass rose slowly behind her. Andrei still stood 
there, waiting for something. A pine-cone fell. Andrei 
started and wrenched himself away from the tree. 

What a mess, he thought. But she was right, quite 
right. And what about himself? He couldn’t have done 
anything else. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FOUR 


Sasha glanced into a clearing where a volley-ball was 
thudding to and fro. Nina was not there either. He 
played for a few minutes for the sake of appearances. 

“You're looking a bit sour, old man, aren’t you?” Pe- 
tya Zaitsev remarked. 

‘Course he is.”” Vanyushkin winked as he took a pass. 

At the edge of the court Lonya Morozov was sitting 
on an accordion case, quietly picking out a tune on his 
accordion. He called Sasha over and pulled his head 
down, breathing vodka in his face. 

“Looking for Nina? She’s gone off into the woods 
with the chief.” 

Sasha threw off his sweaty hand. 

‘“What’s it got to do with you?” 

‘Now then,” Morozov said huffily, “I’m thinking of your 
good, you fool....” 

He drew out the accordion and ran his fingers over the 
keys. 

Our Nina knows the tricks that win. 
She's just made for a life of sin. 


“Listen, you,” Sasha said calmly, ‘you’re low. Every- 
thing about you’s low.” 

His lips set in a firm line that belied their boyish ful- 
ness. Sasha was like a boxing glove, round and soft on 
the outside, but with a fist inside that is felt only at the 
moment when the punch lands. 
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“Do you think we’ve forgiven you for Sonya Man- 
zhula?” Sasha continued quietly. “Do vou think we'll let 
vou spread lies about Lobanov? We know your tricks.” 

Morozov leapt to his feet, cursing and waving his 
arms. 

“What’s the argument?” said Vanyushkin, coming up. 

The lads stopped the game and crowded round Zas- 
lavsky and Morozov. 

“Do you see this young prig?’”’ Morozov appealed fu- 
riously to them. ‘Sucking up to Lobanov. Don’t poke your 
rose into my personal affairs. You'd better look for Lo- 
banov and see what he’s doing with your Nina....” Mo- 
rozov used a filthy expression. 

Going pale, Sasha strode towards Morozov, but the 
lads grabbed him and held him back. 

“You can’t do that sort of thing,” Vanyushkin ex- 
piained to Sasha firmly. ‘‘You’re the man in charge of 
this outing.” 

Voronko took Morozov’s elbow efficiently in his iron 
crip. 

“Let’s go and have a chat,” he said in a deep voice, 
pushing Morozov gently forward. 

They were followed by an approving silence. As sec- 
retary of the Komsomol committee, Vanyushkin could 
not sanction such methods, but at that moment he would 
gladly have joined Voronko. 

Pale-faced, Sasha strode blindly through the park. Sud- 
denly everything had come clear to him—Nina loved 
Lebanov. There was simply no way out of that discovery. 
It was silly to think of competing with Lobanov. He 
hadn’t a chance. Lobanov was talented, clever, interest- 
ing. And there was nothing surprising in the fact that 
Nina had preferred Lobanov to him. Hadn't he praised 
Andrei Nikolayevich to her all the time? Everything he 
liked and respected in Lobanov still held good, yet he 
could not convince himself that it was right. And Nina? 
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But as he remembered her conduct, he realized with hor- 
ror that all his certainty about her feelings for him had 
disappeared; no matter what he ciutched at, it all drained 
away through his fingers, like water. There was noth- 
ing. He had invented it all, made it up; she had never 
said to him: “I love you.”’ He had not even dared to ask 
her about it himself. What could he do? What would 
happen to him? He could not believe that between him 
and Nina everything was finished. That just didn’t make 
sense.... He suddenly began to persuade himself des- 
perately that it was not true. What if Lobanov had gone 
for a walk with Nina? It was no good letting yourself 
be provoked by wasters like Morozov. 

Suddenly Sasha caught a glimpse of Nina’s blue dress 
through the trees. He ran across the grass towards her. 
Nina stopped, slapping her legs impatiently with a twig. 
Her face was stiff and haughty,-her hair was in disor- 
der; she was breathing heavily, as if someone had been 
chasing her. 

‘“What’s the matter?” Sasha asked. 

She looked at him with hatred. 

‘Has scmeone offended you?” 

Her dry lips twisted fiercely. Sasha drew a deep breath 
and asked, ‘‘Where’s Andrei Nikolayevich?” 

‘Teave me alone,” she said between her teeth. “Leave 
me alone, all of you.” She raised her hand, ready to strike 
him with the twig if he tried to approach her. The 
colour slowly drained from Sasha’s face. 

“Nina, did he do anything ... to offend you?... Surely 
not.”’ 

She left him without answering. 

Near the bandstand she met Borisov and told him how 
she had cut the article out of the wall newspaper. She 
wanted to taste the full bitterness of humiliation, to cut 
off every chance of returning to the laboratory. ... Noth- 
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ing frightened her now. The more unhappiness the better. 
Let them call a meeting of the Komsomol committee, let 
them expel her from the Komsomol.... 

Her eyes brimmed with tears. She stood in front of 
Borisov, afraid to move. 

From his experience as a parent Borisov knew that at 
such moments a word of comfort would bring the tears 
gushing forth. He asked Nina drily what had made her 
so frank all of a sudden. Not sparing herself, she poured 
out the whole story. 

“Good for you, Andrei,” Borisov murmured to himself. 

“Well, what is there to call a meeting about?” he said 
aloud. “He’s the one who ought to get it for daring not 
to fail in love with a girl like you. So you went and slashed 
the newspaper wilh a razor blade? Smart work!...” 
He laughed suddenly and looked at Nina with respect. 
“IT must say I’d never have thought it of you. I never 
realized you were capable of such feelings.... Bah, to 
hell with them all!” He swept his arm out gaily. “I won’t 
let them bother you. But I'll give you a good talking-to 
myself...” 

Towards the end of the day everyone gathered on the 
ship, sunburnt. and tired. The voyage home was quiet. 
On the lower deck people lounged in deck-chairs, chat- 
ting idly. Petya sat cross-legged on the deck, plying Lo- 
banov with fantastic questions: could whales be trained 
to haul barges? what length could one grow one’s fin- 
ger-nails to? why did people write new books? 

His thoughts leapt wildly from one subject to another. 
He asked questions just for the sake of arguing. If peo- 
ple agreed with him he got bored. He had a theory of 
his own on every subject. His own theory of medicine, 
his own theory of making use of the moon. On the sub- 
ject of books he advanced the idea that so many novels 
and poems had been written already that no one had 
time to read them all. So why write new ones? 
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‘Why indeed!” Borisov exclaimed in mild surprise. 

‘That’s rubbish, of course,’ Andrei said. “But here’s 
something that is interesting. Have you ever thought 
how many books a man can read in the course of his 
life?” 

‘A hundred thousand,” Petya responded promptly. 

“Thirty thousand,” said Vanyushkin. 

They started arguing about what books they would be 
and the number of pages in each book. 

Andrei proposed taking an average. Suppose Petya 
read on the average fifty pages a day. 

“Yes, that’s right,” Petya agreed, flattered by such a 
figure. | 

“If he reads one book a month, he’s lucky,” Vanyush- 
kin snorted. 

“In the average book there are, say, three hundred 
pages,” Andrei went on. “That makes one book in six 
days. So in three hundred and sixty-five days....” 

“Sixty books,” Petya calculated. 

“And in fifty years?” 

“Three thousand.” Having uttered the figure, Petvya 
looked disappointedly at Andrei, then at the other lads. 
The result was rather small. 

“Three thousand during your whole life,” Andrei said, 
“including text-books. And in the Lenin Library there are 
more than fifteen million books. So think how carefully 
you must choose, if you want to read all that’s worth 
reading.” 

Getting interested in the conversation, the youngsters 
gathered closer round Andrei. Novikov, Sonya Manzhu- 
la, Voronko, and Vera Sorokina joined the group. 

As he watched Andrei, Borisov noted with pleasure 
that the crust of estrangement that had existed only the 
day before was slowly peeting off; the young people were 
arguing freely with Andrei, interrupting him, asking 
him questions. Petya was tugging at his sleeve. In twen- 
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ty-four hours the lads had become more friendly with 
Lobanov than in the whole of the previous six months. 

“There are some books you can read several times 
over,’ said Voronko. “There’s Peter the First, for in- 
stance.” 

“If a book’s not worth reading twice, it’s not worth 
reading at all,’ Novikov pronounced impressively. 

The lads vied with each other in naming their favour- 
ite books. Andrei tried to guess beforehand who would 
say what, and was mostly wrong. For him it was a dis- 
covery that Borisov liked Turgenev, and Sonya Man- 
zhula, Far from Moscow; he had thought it would be the 
other way round. When Petya’s turn came, he sniffed 
uncertainly and said: 

“It’s in two parts. The Secret of the Blue Castle. 
Author’s name torn off.” 

“What about you, Andrei Nikolayevich?” Vera Soro- 
kina asked. 

“Depends what mood I’m in,” said Andrei. ‘“Latelv 
I've been re-reading two books: The Fisherman’s Son 
and Jack London’s Martin Eden.” 

“You don’t like re-reading the story of Judas Golov- 
lyov, do you?” Sasha’s sharp voice rang out suddenly. 

All eyes turned in his direction. He was leaning on 
the raf there was a sneer on his lips and he was blow- 
ing smoke from the corner of his mouth. Andrei glanced 
keenly into his sullen eyes. 

“T don’t,” he said. 

Sasha spat over the rail. 

“You ought to try it some time.” 

Novikov pulled out a comb and ran it through his hair. 
Voronko coughed deeply. No one looked at Sasha now. 

“Why do our writers write so little about love?” said 
Vera Sorokina, trying to break the unpleasant silence. 

‘Unhappy love isn’t so common nowadays,” Novikov 
volunteered. “What do you say, Vanyushkin>?”’ 
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“Quite right,” Vanyushkin answered promptly. Every- 
one knew that he had married only a year ago and was 
happy and that his wife was expecting a child in a few 
weeks. 

No one noticed Nina Tsvetkova join the group. Her 
hair was combed neatly back and tied with a muslin 
scarl. The heavy powdering under her eyes made her face 
severe. Somebody offered her a wicker chair. 

“In practice, of course,’ Vanyushkin was saying, “‘you 
come across some nasty facts. Some of these lady-kill- 
ers, you know, they’ll turn a girl’s head, then throw her 
up. Or else you get some who think—she’s all right to 
so out with, but not to marry. Because he’s a qualified 
mechanic and she’s just an ordinary factory worker. Nat- 
urally, as we get nearer to communism that kind of 
hang-over from the past will wear off.” 

“Yes, when there’s communism people will be decent 
and treat each other decently,” Sasha spoke again. Stick- 
ing out his jaw, he stared straight at Lobanov. 

Vera Sorokina sighed. 

“Will there be unhappy people even in the age of com- 
munism? An attractive person, whom everybody kes, 
but unlucky in love—may that happen?” 

There was a thoughtful silence while they trhed to 
imagine unhappy people in the age of communiser. 

“I think happiness will become a duty, like work,” 
Sonya Manzhula said with a dreamy smile. 

‘“What’s the discussion about?” Morozov asked loudly, 
seating himself on the arm of Nina’s chair. 

After the drubbing he had received from Voronko, 
Morozov had decided to spite everyone by acting as il 
nothing had happened. He would settle accounts with 
Sasha, Voronko, and Lobanov in his own way. 

He put his arm round Nina’s shoulders. She smiled 
scornfully and threw a quick glance at Lobanov, but did 
not move away. 
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“Arguing about love,” Petya sighed. 

Borisov did not take part in the conversation but watched 
Sasha, wondering what had happened to him. With 
the arrival of Morozov the argument took on a different 
character. in Morozov’s opinion misfortune in love was 
the fault of the lover; everything depended on one’s 
“approach.” A man with the right approach could win 
any girl’s heart. Some might take a week, others a year, 
that was the only difference. 

‘Innocence is the same as illiteracy,” Morozov pro- 
nounced, guffawing loudly. | 

In the old days similar pronouncements of his had 
cone down well, but now there was no response. 

“It’s just a game to you, isn’t it?” Sonya Manzhula 
said quietly. 

Biting her lip, she rose and walked quickly away. 

Morozov snorted after her and, trying to hide his em- 
barrassment, said, ‘‘No good being shy about the job. 
Daring’s the thing. You like daring men, don’t you, 
sirlsP!” 

His hand rested on Nina’s shoulder; a ring with a 
square stone in it glittered on one of his fingers. 

None of his clashes with Morozov at work had roused 
such dislike in Andrei as this conversation. 

‘“You’re a proper hunter,” he said. 

“No good being shy over it, Andrei Nikolayevich,” 
said Morozov, glad at least that someone had answered 
him. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich isn’t a bit shy in such matters,” 
Sasha said loudly. 

No one cou'd understand what had upset him. He was 
pcuncing on every word of Lobanov’s, obviously trving 
to pick a quarrel. Everyone felt awkward. Vanyushkin 
went up to Sasha, took him by the arm and whispered 
something, but Sasha only shook himself free and made 
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“Don’t try to cause trouble here, Zaslavsky,” Borisov 
said firmly, laying his hand on Lobanov’s knee. “Are 
you defending Morozov? Andrei Nikolayevich was quite 
right there. You, Morozov, treat women as if they were 
animals. Your attitude smells of the bad old days. Per- 
sonally I try to avoid talking about love. But if you want 
to know my opinion, it’s this: in love you ought to have 
high principles. If a person really loves, he has the right 
to demand a lot.” 

“No leve can be gained by force,” someone fre- 
marked. 

“Let me ask you a question, Andrei Nikolayevich.” 
Sasha’s voice rang out again. He pushed Vanyushkin 
aside and went up to Lobanov, his head lowered in a 
boyishly truculent attitude. ‘Think of yourself, for in- 
stance. You’re going out with a girl.... She means 
everything to you. And then someone comes along and 
takes her for a walk and starts making a nuisance of 
himself. Would you sock him one and never look at 
either of them again ... or what?” 

Andrei smiled with relief. 

“T don’t know about socking him one, perhaps I would, 
but I wouldn’t give up the girl.” 

“A man ought to have some pride,” Sasha said con- 
fusedly. “Everyone’s got self-respect... .” 

Andrei rose. Petya, who had been sitting on the deck 
between Lobanov and Zaslavsky, moved prudently out 
of the way. 

“That’s just wny I shouldn’t give her up,” Andrei 
went on. “How do you look at love then—do you chuck 
it as soon as you get a bit offended? Self-respect is all 
right of course, but not if your respect is only for your- 
self. No, I advise you to fight for love while there’s any 
hope left at all.... And...” he rubbed the tip of his nose, 
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“and even if my best friend got in my path, I wouldn’t 
give way to him.” 

Walking past Sasha, Nina flung out contemptuously, 
“You're just blind!” 

“Blind!” Sasha repeated to himself with sudden hope, 
beginning to realize what had actually happened be- 
tween Nina and Lobanov in the forest. If Lobanov was 
all right, that was something. And even when he thought 
of what would happen now between himself and Nina— 
she was undoubtedly in love with Lobanov—even those 
dark and bitter thoughts were relieved by a feeling of 
joyful gratitude towards Lobanov. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-FIVE 


Science has its peculiarities. At first the investigator 
values phenomena that seem to point towards some as 
yet undiscovered formula, but when a definite formula 
is arrived at, he begins to value the phenomena that do 
not fit, for only they promise him something new. 

The very first experiments in the laboratory had pro- 
duced results at variance with those Andrei had arrived 
at theoretically. 

Andrei decided to consult Professor Grigoryev. Gri- 
goryev possessed the rare gift of being able to think 
entirely in abstract terms. It was as natural for him to 
express physical phenomena in the language of formu- 
las as it is for a stenographer to take down spcken 
words in shorthand. 

He was about forty—no great age for a professor. Had 
it not been for his high forehead and his thinning hair, 
he would have looked even younger; there was still so 
much boyish shyness in his manner. 

Grigoryev’s ability and character were almost legend- 
ary. He might, for example, appear at a lecture and an- 
nounce, “Everything I told you last time is nonsense. 
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And what the text-books say on that subject is nonsense, 
too. | have had one or two ideas, consequently the pic- 
ture now appears to be this... .” 

His published works were few. He was said to be im- 
practical to the point of absurdity. His advice, however, 
was sought in the most diverse fields. With the liberal- 
ity of genuine talent he shared his ideas and methods 
everywhere, leaving others to put the finishing touches 
to them. In laboratory conditions he was ill at ease; ap- 
paratus confused him and his students joked that he did 
not know a soldering iron from a knife switch. 

Now that work on the locator had been transferred to 
the laboratory, Andrei decided that he had a right to 
applv to Grigoryev. 

Brushing aside the papers that Andrei placed hefore 
him, Grigoryev asked to hear the essence of the matter 
in words. He lay back in his chair, closed his eyes, and 
prepared to listen. With closed eyes his face looked boy- 
ishly round and good-natured. 

While Andrei spoke, the hand in which he held a pen- 
cil wandered involuntarily towards the papers. He nced- 
ed to draw and demonstrate, but Grigoryev did not open 
his eves. It was a ridiculous situation. Soon Andrei’s 
patience failed. “Here the curve changes like this,” he 
said and drew a curve. 

“What do you mean, ‘like this’?’’ Grigoryev said cold- 
ly. “It’s time you were able to make everything clear 
withcut paper.” 

Irritatedly Andrei attempted to explain without the 
aid of gestures and paper, and promptly discovered how 
difficult it was. He dropped details and concentrated on 
the heart of the question. The explanation came more 
easily. Even when ignoring details, however, Andrei 
found himself stumbling. It was the first time he had seen 
his work from a distance and in places he could not 
make out exactly where his difficulties lay. What had 
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appeared important now appeared unimportant and 
sometimes the general idea was lost altogether. 

Grigoryev opened his eyes. They had lost their usual 
expression of innocent curiosity and were surrounded by 
a menacing web of wrinkles. 

“T get like that myself sometimes. ...” He tapped his 
forehead with a bent finger. “And when that happens, 
I call in my son of thirteen and tell him my difficulty 
in such a way that he can understand it. Sometimes I 
see if clearer myself then. So the main thing is to un- 
derstand what you are aiming at. But with you the whole 
thing is a complete muddle. You come here worrying 
me about your difficulties before you even know what 
they are. Rubbish, nonsense! No, that’s enough!” He 
waved his thin nervous hands. ‘“‘And you call yourself 
a Candidate of Science!” Grigoryev went over to one of 
his assistants, who was working at a table near by. 
“What do you think of that, he wants a nurse to look 
after him! Fancy discovering such interesting contradic- 
tions and then not being able to sort them out!” 

His assistant nodded calmly and went on with his 
work. For some minutes Grigoryev continued to shout 
at Andrei in an unpleasant high-pitched voice. 

“Get your own mind clear, then come and see me. I 
shall be verv pleased to help you.” He eyed his visitor 
critically. “If you aren’t offended, that is.... And anoth- 
er thing.” He stopped Andrej in the doorway. “You've got 
a sign wrong there.... It ought to be a plus.... Check 
it up. Plus, not minus.” 

Andrei dropped down on a seat in the entrance hall. 
For all his single-mindedness, he was quickly thrown 
from one extreme to another. What use was he or his 
work, if Grigoryev could ridicule all his great “problems” 
at one glance? All the effort, all the sacrifices and achieve- 
ments of six months had dwindled into a rather un- 
successful piece of rouline research that Grigoryev could 
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have completed in a week with his eyes shut. To relieve 
his feelings, Andrei called Grigoryev a conceited ass 
and a sleep-walker. Then, feeling a little better, he start- 
ed thinking out why there ought to be a plus instead of 
a minus in his equation. 

‘“How’re you feeling?” Grigoryev’s assistant enquired 
slyly, coming into the hall. “Not very grand? But the 
chief’s singing "Mid the clamorous dancing.” 

“Singing after making a fool of me!” 

“Oh, you don’t know Matvei Semyonovich,” the assist- 
ant said with a grin. “He's like that. If he’d cursed me 
as he did you, I’d have jumped for joy. You see, if he’d 
decided you were stupid, he would have done every- 
thing for you, and seen you off to the tram stop as well. 
But ’Mid the clamorous dancing is very promising.” 

Grigoryev’s assistant turned out to be right. In a few 
days Grigoryev himself telephoned Andrei and asked why 
he hadn’t come to see him. Flushing with pleasure, An- 
drei mumbled something in reply. ‘‘Come tomorrow. Come 
down to my place in the country,” Grigoryev sug- 
gested. 

Andrei rehearsed what he was going to say with Sa- 
sha Zaslavsky. 

After the affair on the ship Sasha had been afraid that 
he would never be able to look Lobanov in the face again. 
But the next morning Andrei had asked whether Sasha 
would consent to work in his team on the locator. Sasha 
nodded dumbly. Since that day, in spite of the difference 
in age and position, a sincere friendship had grown up 
between them. Sasha confided his secrets and doubts to 
Lobanov. Sasha’s mother had wanted him to become an 
agronomist, but he had decided he was born for electric- 
ity. He was finishing a course at an evening teclinical 
college and wanted to continue his studies, but did not 
want to leave the laboratory; he had no time to read 
books as it was, and if you took a correspondence course, 
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you got right out of touch with cultural life. He was a 
tangle of conflicting enthusiasms. Sasha tried to be as 
absent-minded as Zhukovsky, as attentive as Chaply- 
gin, as single-minded as Faraday, and as versatile as Lo- 
monosov. His mind seethed with unstable and mutually 
exclusive desires. 

On the day he was to visit Grigoryev, Andrei tried 
out his explanations on Sasha. 

The outward simplicity of the task fired Sasha’s imag- 
ination. In the course ol the day he suggested to Lo- 
banov several means of increasing the accuracy of the 
locatcr. After listening to Andrei’s objections, Sasha 
would say, “Just a minute!” and in a quarter of an hour 
come back with a fresh proposal. 

He went with Andrei to the station and all the time 
till the train left kept suggesting one design after anoth- 
er until he at last exhausted Andrei’s patience. Standing 
on the carriage step, Andrei shouted at Sasha, ‘Call 
yoursell an electrician! You’re talking rot. You don’t even 
understand Ohm’s law.” 

I'd rather he got his teeth into science than into me, 
Andrei thought as the train moved off. But wait a minute, 
that suggestion about the switch was very much to the 
point. 

Grigoryev’s summer cottage stood on the top of a 
steep cliff by the sea. The usual notice hung on the gate: 
“Beware, flerce dog!’ The word “‘fierce” had been crossed 
out and above it in Grigoryev’s sprawling hand was 
written “‘quarrelsome.”’ 

Andrei lifted the latch, but at that moment somebody 
called him quietly. A boy with the same prominent light 
eyes aS Grigoryev’s was looking out from behind a tree 
and beckoning to him. 

“Follow me,” the boy said mysteriously. 

Andrei walked behind him through the bushes. On the 
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edge of the cliff stood a tall fir-tree with a thick rope 
hanging from it. - 

“Can you climb down like a mountaineer?” the boy 
asked. “If you can’t, there’re some steps further on.” 

To use the steps meant losing the respect of this boy 
for ever. 

“How is it you’ve got no password?” Andrei asked 
sternly, entering into the spirit of the game. ‘Perhaps 
I'm not the man you take me for?” 

He felt the rope in a professional manner, glanced at 
his suit and began to climb down, planting his feet 
against the sheer face of the cliff. His guide slid neatly 
down the rope after him. 

“Not bad,” the boy admitted. 

On the narrow sandy beach Matvei Semyonovich Gri- 
goryev, in the company of three half-naked little boys, 
was engaged in throwing pebbles at a paper boat toss- 
ing on the waves. Seeing Andrei, he said something to 
the boys and they reluctantly moved away. Andrei took 
off his jacket and lay down beside Grigoryev on the 
cooling sand. 

This time everything was different. Grigoryev listened 
to Andrei attentively and talked to him as an equal. 

Some things Andrei worked out for himself; the rest 
he presented in a concise form, hoping to catch Grigo- 
ryev out, yet fearing that Grigoryev might indeed adrnit 
himself defeated. 

The incongruities that worried Andrei fascinated Gri- 
goryev as heralds of new laws that had yet to he esiab- 
lished. With amazing intuition Grigoryev perceived an 
underlying consistency in the seeming chaos of incon- 
sistency that Andrei had presented to him. He pointed to 
a way out of the forest in which Andrei had wandered 
for so long. With Grigoryev’s help Andrei felt as il he 
were soaring on strong wings. He could see his work as 
a link in a chain of other problems. It was literally like 
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being given wings—Andrei could find no other expres- 
sion for it. At this great height, where Andrei found it 
hard to breathe and Grigoryev felt perfectly at ease, 
they could see at last the interconnection of phenomena 
that had hitherto appeared incomprehensible. 

“You're shy of higher mathematics,” Grigoryev scold- 
ed him, “but you must be on absolutely familiar terms 
with it.’ Like a general he indicated only the strategy: 
Lobanov could work out the tactics himself. The condens- 
er, liowever, would have to be of a special type. A spe- 
cialist on condensers, a young man called Smorodin, 
would be coming to see Grigoryev that day. Andrei could 
consult him about that. 

Grigoryev pointed out the possibility of using the lo- 
cator for various kinds of communication lines. 

Andrei was delighted by Grigoryev’s method, which 
was to compare diametrically opposed conceptions. The 
fact that the comparisons sometimes appeared crude and 
fantastic did not worry Grigoryev in the least. It was a 
method that demanded courage, but it could lead to dis- 
coverics Which a more pedestrian approach could never 
bring about. 

The way this narrow-chested little man with mild in- 
eenuous eyes fearlessly attacked long-established ideas 
that had been confirmed by the greatest authorities made 
Andrei shiver. What use were his height, his strong mus- 
cles, when compared to him the puny Grigoryev was a 
giant with a courage only to be found in fairy-tales. 

It occurred to Andrei that Matvei Semyonovich had 
purposely chosen this deserted beach, where there was 
no paper, no reference books, nothing to hinder the imag- 
Inadtion, Where the core, the heart of his work could be 
secn clearly against the vast blue oceans of sky and 
Water. 

Grigoryev was sitting with his arms round his knees. 

“No, no, you have found something bigger than that,” 
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he said suddenly, and then explained to Andrei that it 
would be tempting to try with the aid of the locator to 
test certain extremely important theories about the eiec- 
tric arc on which he had been working for several vears 
past. 

Andrei felt a thrill of pride at the thought that his lo- 
cator could in some way be useful to Grigoryev. He felt 
surprised, too, because there were some things, appar- 
ently, that took Grigoryev years to accomplish. More than 
that, he was moved at the shy delicacy with which Gri- 
goryev had asked for his help. 

“Ah, if only I were free...’ Grigoryev said with a 
sigh. 

“Free of what?” 

‘At the moment I’m doing a job for Tonkov. I’m work- 
ing out the mathematical basis of his famous bridge 
methods.” 

“Helping my rival?” Andrei said laughing. “Surely 
you don’t consider his method... .”’ 

Grigoryev shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“T am not considering anything. They make me do it. 
Well, and ... theoretically it’s an interesting problem.” 

“But in practice?” 

“In practice it is probably as necessary as a railway 
time-table worked out to a hundredth of a second.” 

“But why bother with such trash?” Andrei exclaimed. 

“What right have I to interfere with the practical side 
of affairs? I’m doing this work for Tonkov at his place 
as a part-time job. He’s a scientist himself and the direc- 
tor there, he’d be offended. And anyhow ... how many 
times have I had to do calculations for the mice to eat!” 
Grigoryev replied with dreary, apparently chronic bit- 
terness. “It’s not the first time....” 

“All right, to blazes with Tonkov, but let’s work out 
your arc theory to the full,” said Andrei. “As soon as 
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everything’s in order with the locator, I’ll try to adapt 
the designs for taking your readings.” 

Grigoryev waved his arms in protest. Why should 
Lobanov take on such a burden? No, no, he had been 
making a fuss about nothing.... He jumped to his feet 
and began hurriedly pulling on his clothes. 

The new theories about the electric arc were of deci- 
sive importance in designing cut-outs for new super- 
powerful hydro-electric stations that were under con- 
struction. They would be of use to electric welders and 
searchlight makers! Burning with enthusiasm, Andrei 
named a dozen branches of engineering. Grigoryev 
hopped about anxiously on the sand, trying to get his 
foot into the leg of his trousers, Andrei steadied him. 

“T should be delighted, Andrei Nikolayevich,” Gri- 
goryev mumbled, “I'll do everything I can to help 
you.... Let me do all the calculating.” 

Andrei draped his jacket on his shoulders and brushed 
off the sand. ae 

“To use you like that, Matvei Semyonovich, would be 
like cracking nuts with a steam hammer. You’ve given 
me enough help today. You get on with your arc.” 

Only an hour earlier Grigoryev had seemed to Andrei 
a demigod. Now he was confronted with a man who 
was also struggling to get something done, who was 
also wasting his time on trivial, useless work; a man 
with great dreams yet touchingly scrupulous; a man who 
allowed Tonkov to exploit him. And that brought him 
closer to Andrei. 

A whistle sounded behind them. Matvei Semyonovich 
stuck his fingers in his mouth and whistled in reply. The 
bushes parted and two boys—one with prominent eyes 
like Grigoryev’s, the other a stranger—announced, 
“They've come.” 

Grigoryev made a sign with his hand. The heads dis- 
appeared and twigs crackled in the ravine. The profes- 
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sor’s fair eyebrows contracted and a furrow appeared 
over his nose. 

“They’re my scouts,” he said mysteriously. “The doc- 
tors say I mustn’t bathe, so I have to be careful. We 
haven't seen each other, remember. You go along to the 
house and I'll make my own way back.” 

‘See the rope’s tied securely,” Andrei said, picking 
up his mysterious tone. 

Grigoryev wagged a warning finger and disappeared 
in the bushes. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SIX 


It was a custom among Grigoryev’s scientist neigh- 
bours to assemble and play cards at someone’s house on 
Saturday evenings. That evenirg it was the Grigoryevs’ 
turn. 

When Andrei arrived, about six people were gathered 
in the large room behind the veranda. On the veranda 
four elderly men were playing a noisy game of “catch 
the booby.” Grigoryev himself had not yet appeared. 

After his conversation with Grigoryev, Andrei was in 
one of those elevated moods when everything seems a 
cause for Joy. 

He shook hands with Grigoryev’s wife and reflected 
that this was just the kind of wife Grigoryev should have 
—small and frail, with curls over her forehead that 
made her face look almost doll-like. Her name was Z1- 
naida Mironovna, and the name also seemed to suit her. 
Everything in the room, even the old-fashioned chairs with 
high straight backs, seemed to Andrei to be right and 
in place. He experienced an almost reverent Iceling. 
Perhaps here he might discover the wonderful secret 
of how real genius lived and created? 

He walked round the room with Zinaida Mironovna, 
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shaking hands with the guests; he was not at all put out 
to find Tonkov among them. 

“Ah, a pleasant. surprise,’ Tonkov boomed, showing 
his large white teeth. 

On a sofa by a small table, at which Zinaida Mironov- 
na’s prim, grey-haired mother was playing patience, sat 
a sharp-faced girl with carelessly done hair, and a cheer- 
ful) plump-faced young man. 

“Smorodin!”’ he introduced himself, shaking Andrei’s 
hand vigorously. 

Andrei liked physically strong, healthy people, and 
the fact that Smorodin, whom he intended asking for 
help about the condenser, had turned out to be such a 
pleasant, cheerful, healthy fellow, made him very glad. 

Zinaida Mironovna left Andrei with them and swept 
away, her silk skirt rustling, to speak to Tonkov. 

The girl’s name was Anechka. She had a sharp, mock- 
ing tongue and, enjoying the privilege of being Zinaida 
Mironovna’s niece, used it freely at the expense of the 
visitors. Smorodin helped her. Andrei laughed and en- 
joyed himself, feeling sure that this merci‘essly ironical 
tone was just the tone that should prevail in the Gri- 
sorvevs’ house. 

“Oho, Petushkov’s coughing up rubles!” Anechka 
exclaimed, pointing towards the veranda. “Look at his 
orey leonine head. Fancy a man like him being made 
the booby.” 

“Well, he made boobies of everyone else when he pre- 
sented his thesis,’’ Smorodin responded. “Did you hear 
what happened over his doctor’s thesis, Andrei Nikolaye- 
vich? He wrote it on electro-chemistry. The chemists de- 
cided he knew nothing about chemistry but was a fine 
electrician, and the electricians voted for him as a chem- 
ist.” 

“Now he’s getting his six thousand a month,” said 
Anechka, “surrounds himself with a fog of mystery 
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and creeps out of it now and then to call someone an 
idiot.” 

‘“Anechka, tell him about the report our students 
made up about Petushkov,”’ Smorodin suggested. 

Anechka burst out laughing. 

‘The candidate’s brief exposition of his subject,” she 
said in a sing-song voice, “‘proved the necessity of award- 
ing him the title of Doctor of Science. From the speeches 
of his opponents it became apparent that they had not 
read his thesis, but that each of them had a certain 
definite opinion about its author. Petushkov’s concluding 
speech testified to the fact that he had not listened to 
his opponents’ objections, but that about each of 
them... .” 

Matvei Semyonovich entered the room. He was wear- 
ing a black suit; his tie was badly knotted and he looked 
stiff and ill at ease. Confusedly he performed the 
arduous duty of shaking hands and listening to polite 
enquiries about his health. When he came to Andrei, he 
winked and muttered something like ‘very glad to see 
you,” then walked out on to the veranda. 

‘“Matvei, you'll be in a draught out there,” his mother- 
in-law called quickly, without lifting her eyes from her 
cards. 

Grigoryev obediently returned. 

Zinaida Mironovna complained loudly to Tonkov, 
“Can’t you use your influence on Matvei? Because of this 
co-operation idea they send him out to the factories, a 
man with health like his. The air is so bad for him in 
those shops... .” 

‘Zina,’ Matvei Semyonovich remonstrated. 

“Don’t argue, please,” Zina interrupted him in a tone 
of authority. 

Oho, she’s not such a doll as she looks, Andrei 
thought in surprise. 

“T am really amazed. What is the institute thinking 
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about? Don’t they realize how such people must be looked 
after? Explain to me, Tonkov, is it impossible for 
science to exist on its own?” 

“But it’s only a temporary campaign, Zinaida Miro- 
novna,” Tonkov reassured her, gently stroking his beard. 
“There is a grain of sense in it, of course, but....” His 
white fingers performed a graceful flourish, as if they 
had just played a run on the piano, and he raised his 
eyebrows significantly. ‘When we were talking about co- 
operation between science and production, the President 
of the Academy of Sciences said to me, “We must not 
distract our scientists with unimportant matters. Friend- 
ly contact with production must be arranged in such 
a way as not to kill the goose that lays the golden eggs.’ 
Our vocation, Matvei Semyonovich, is to advance the 
basic ideas.” 

Andrei expected Grigoryev to pour scorn on Tonkov 
and was ready to come to his aid and ask Tonkov why 
he had to play the hypocrite and conclude a mutual as- 
sistance agreement with the laboratory; but Grigoryev 
remained silent, rubbing his bald patch as though trying 
to understand what Tonkov meant. Andrei was sure that 
here in Grigoryev’s house Tonkov must feel himself a 
nonentity, but Tonkov seemed completely assured and 
at his ease. His black beard, dignified figure, and silk 
skull-cap made Grigoryev in his baggy jacket look dis- 
appointingly feeble and insignificant. 

It was obvious that with the exception of his son no 
one else in the house took much notice of Grigoryev’s 
opinion. He was treated as a grown-up child who need- 
ed constant checking and correction. 

Here he was quite unlike the brusque, uncompromis- 
ing Grigoryev who had sent Andrei away so mercilessly 
at their first meeting; nor was he like the Grigoryev who 
an hour ago on the beach had fearlessly challenged the 
authority of the great, | 
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Andrei noticed that Zinaida Mironovna had a squeaky 
voice, and that Grigoryev’s mother-in-law with her grey 
ringlets and patience-playing looked absurdly old-fash- 
ioned. Gradually he became aware of a great gulf be- 
tween what ought to have surrounded Matvei Semyono- 
vich and what did in fact surround him. 

“Look what Rostovtsev’s doing,” said Anechka, bend- 
ing forward. 

Smorodin glanced quizzically in the direction of the 
veranda and burst out laughing. 

‘The crafty blighter! He’s using his cigarette case as 
a periscope to look at that oaf Pudanov’s hand.” 

The dark active Rostovtsev was gesticulating excited- 
ly, and a cunning wrinkle had appeared over his fine 
arched nose. He was the keenest and noisiest of the four 
players. 

Petushkov was arguing unsuccessfully with him in a 
buzzing, mosquito-like tone, his little eyes flashing an- 
orily. Pudanov listened with a complacent drowsy smile. 
The fourth player, a tall straight old man, was sitting 
with his back to Andrei. 

Andrei knew Rostovtsev as one of the leading experts 
on aerials. In his field of study he was considered a 
wizard and a supreme authority. From what Anechka 
said about him, it appeared he clung fiercely to his su- 
premacy, thrusting aside anyone who attempted to 
challenge it. He would enter any skirmish to defend his 
leadership. He had a good instinct for the new, and no 
sooner did a promising idea appear than he would seize 
on it and-develop it further. Thanks to his excellently 
equipped laboratory, capable assistants, an incredible 
capacity for work, and brilliant mind, he would rapidly 
catch up with the originator of the idea and shoot tri- 
umphantly ahead. 

“So he’s a sort of vulture, is he?” Andrei said grimly. 

“Nothing of the kind,” Anechka retorted. “‘He’s not at 
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all ambitious. And he’s not envious. He’s sincerely con- 
vinced that no one can do better than him. Perhaps he’s 
right. About everything else except aerials he’s one of 
the kindest men you could find. And what a practical 
joker!” 

“Aha, so you can see the good side of people as well 
as the bad,” Andrei said ironically. 

Ancchka flushed and opened her mouth to speak, but 
Smorodin interrupted her. “Did you ‘hear of the trick 
Rostovtsev served up the other day? Pudanov’s got a 
car and he thinks himself a very fine driver. While the 
car was in the institute garage, Rostovtsev got in there 
and fixed a militiaman’s whistle to the exhaust. He adjust- 
ed it so that the whistle started to blow as soon as the 
car reached a certain speed. In the evening Pudanov puts 
our chief Tonkov into his car and off they go to the 
country. As soon as they get up speed down the avenue 
there’s a whistle. Pudanov pulls up and goes over to the 
militiaman. The militiaman doesn’t know anything about 
it, but takes his number just in case. Then on they go. 
As soon as Pudanov steps on the gas there’s another 
whistle. He pulls up, looks round—no one about. Some- 
how they got out on to the main road. Again the whis- 
tles start. And not a soul to be seen. The old fellows near- 
ly went off their rockers. Thought they were having 
hallucinations!” 

Pudanov was sitting sideways to Andrei. Andrej scarce- 
ly recognized him. Pudanov had grown stout and 
flabby; a complacent smile hovered perpetually under his 
bluish nose. 

“What's he doing now?” Andrei asked. 

“Growing asters,” Anechka said. 

“Asters? Are you serious?” 

“That’s the only thing he takes seriously.” Anechka 
related that Pudanov’s collection included nearly fifty 
different varieties of asters. 
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The last time Andrei had seen Pudanov was before 
the war, when he was lecturing on his own system of 
photo-electric cells. Pudanov had become a Stalin Prize 
winner, he had been elected to several learned councils 
and invited to join the editorial boards of magazines. 
Articles were written about him, he was interviewed, 
his name acquired great renown. Gradually, however, 
fame became his master. It allowed him to devote less 
and less time to scientific work and freed him of minor 
duties and anxieties. And now ... asters! And Pudanov 
was not Petushkov. Petushkov had no talent, he was 
just trash, but Pudanov was a real scientist. And he 
had been gifted, very gifted once. Andrei felt sad. 

“People will probably talk about Pudanov all his life. 
‘Don’t you remember him?’ they’ll say. ‘He’s the man 
who created such a stir with his photo-electric cells,’ ”’ 
said Anechka. | 

“Yes, that’s what’ll happen,” Smorodin said _ cheer- 
fully. “He’s already being quoted in prefaces. But not 
in the text.” 

This flippant tone, these little malicious sneers at Pu- 
danov from a safe distance began to jar on Andrei. 

“T can’t understand what you ‘re so glad about,” he 
Said sombrely. 

Meanwhile Grigoryev, seeing that his mother-in-law 
had gone out of the room, had slipped on to the veran- 
da, where the players were greeting him noisily. 

The tall old man who had till now been sitting with 
his back to Andrei rose and held out his hand to Gri- 
goryev. In spite of his old-fashioned jacket and short- 
clipped grey hair, he looked surprisingly young. His 
brown wrinkled neck was pleasantly softened by an open 
white collar. Except for Andrei, he was the only guest 
without a tie. Taking Grigoryev's arm, he strolled along 
the veranda with a light youthful step, 

“Who's that?” Andrei asked Anechka 
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“Kunin.” 

“Kunin!” Andrei flushed with pleasuré. That name was 
linked with the glory of the founders of Russian physics. 
Kunin had worked with Lebedev, with Lazarev; he had 
known Popov and Timiryazev; all the text-books referred 
to his famous experiments in electrostatics. When he was 
a student, Andrei had worked out Kunin’s formula for an 
exainination. 

“How old is he?” 

“Twins with the Bronze Horseman,” Smorodin began 
but, noticing Andrei’s threatening glance, broke off and 
started talking about a recent article by Kunin, in which 
the old man was said to have straved into idealism. An- 
crei had read it. The article overthrew many hoary con- 
ceptions of physics, it was a bold attempt to create a 
unified theory, to explain certain worrying contradictions, 
ali Andrei, charmed by the freshness, sincerity, and dar- 
ing of Kunin’s ideas, had forgiven him the lack of proof 
in some of his statements. 

Tonkov walked past them with Zinaida Mironovna on 
his arm. Hearing Kunin’s name mentioned, he said, 
“Yes, in academic circles they consider he has seriously 
compromised himself. Zinaida Mironovna, you really 
ought to warn Matvei Semyonovich.” 

“Kunin’s mistakes are worth more than a lot of other 
peopte’s achievements,” Andrei said grimly and a deep 
fiush rose on his cheeks. 

Smiling politely, Tonkov remarked that it would be 
unforgivable to carry on a scientific argument in the pres- 
ence of the ladies. 

Andrei went on to the veranda, raging inwardly and 
wondering how he could say good-bye to Grigoryev and 
leave. 

With his usual drowsy smile Pudanov nodded to Pe- 
tushkov and glanced at a corner of the veranda where 
Kunin, Rostovtsev, and Grigoryev were arguing animat. 
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edly. Evidently Pudanov, though bored by Petushkov, was 
too lazy to get up, but if someone had lifted him, he 
would gladly have joined the trio. 

Noticing Andrei, Grigoryev introduced him to his 
friends. They accepted him warmly—Kunin with courteous 
attention, Rostovtsev artfully, watching for a chance to 
crack a joke at his expense. 

They were discussing whether there were people on 
Mars. Andrei noticed with pleasure that there was noth- 
ing abstruse in their conversation; a child could have un- 
derstood what they were talking about. 

In the presence of these two men Grigoryev brightened 
up and became more cheerful; now and then he shook his 
head stubbornly. He was the old Grigoryev again. 

“Do you know how the stars came into being?” Rostov- 
tsev asked, his nose twitching slyly. “They're the frag- 
ments of worlds on which people discovered atomic energy 
and couldn’t reach agreement about it.” 

No one smiled. And Rostovtsev himself suddenly be- 
came serious. 

An expression of great age came over Kunin’s brown 
face. Grigoryev’s prominent eyes narrowed keenly. In 
their silence Andrei recognized the stern sense of respon- 
sibility for the fate of science that united these men. Bet- 
ter than anyone else they knew the terrible power of the 
hydrogen weapon. 

At that moment Andrei felt that these three men, in 
spite of their human weaknesses and shortcomings, were 
scientists in a lofty sense of the word that he would never 
have used in speaking of himself. They were the gencrals 
of science; he was one of science’s soldiers; and like a 
soldier he gave particular attention to their every word 
and gesture, comparing them, different though they were, 
as possible examples for him to follow in life. Not one of 
them suited him entirely, they were too individual. But he 
could still choose qualities for himself from each of them: 
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“Those will be useful to you,” or in the case of shortcom- 
ings: “Mind vou don’t acquire those!” 

Tonkov came up to them. Hinting at Kunin’s position 
of disfavour, Tonkov offered him « research job, promis- 
ing to help Kunin’s laboratory over the question of equip- 
ment. Tonkov’s proposal seemed generous indeed. He was 
offering to help Kunin, possibly at the risk of his own 
reputation; Kunin, accused of idealism and empiricism, 
could scarcely count on getting funds elsewhere. 

Kunin bowed politely, delighting Andrei by the impec- 
cable courtesy that accompanied his categorical refusal. 
Then, appearing to change the subject, Kunin recalled an 
incident from his student days under the famous Lebedev. 

“At that time Pyotr Nikolayevich was studying X-ray 
photography; he was one of the first radiologists in Rus- 
sia. Our humble little laboratory was the only physical 
research laboratory in the country. The conditions were 
very difficult. For instance, we had only one laboratory 
assistant, a fellow called David. He was an excellent 
worker, a real Jack of all trades, but his character was 
absolutely boorish, and though I must say he liked Pyotr 
Nikolayevich, he didn’t respect him one little bit. In Da- 
vid’s opinion, Pyotr Nikolayevich lacked the grand man- 
ner, David adored striking personalities. Well, one morn- 
ing some merchant fellow stumps down into our base- 
ment. Beaver coat flung wide open, a great paunch stick- 
ing out in front, his white waistcoat stained with wine— 
you could see he’d come straight from the Yar Restaurant. 
And what a beard—down to here!” Kunin puffed out his 
chest and, going purple in the face, boomed, ‘‘ ‘Where’s the 
photography professor-r-r?’ Pyotr Nikolayevich was busy 
in the next room; his mornings were sacred, no one dared 
disturb him. David got into a flurry and, softened by the 
merchant’s formidable appearance, could not restrain 
himself from calling Pyotr Nikolayevich, Pyotr Nikolaye- 
vich came out. ‘Are you the photographer?’ says the mer- 
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chant. ‘What photographer?’ ‘You know, the one who does 
them photographs. Look here, old chap, we want our in- 
nards photographed.’ He meant the X-ray, of course. ‘And 
we want it life-size.’ Then he waved his arm round our 
low dark rooms. ‘We’ll pay you big money. If you does 
it proper, I'll have my wife’s done too.’” (At this point 
Kunin swept his eyes over his listeners, resting them on 
Tonkov for a fraction of a second.) ‘Pyotr Nikolayevich 
went pale, then suddenly he stamped his foot and roared. 
‘David! Throw him out!’ And that was the sweet quiet 
Pyotr Nikolayevich, who had never been known to shout 
in his life!’ (Grigoryev rubbed his bald patch with shy 
satisfaction.) ‘One of our students told him afterwards, 
‘You might have taken the merchant just for the sake of 
the laboratory, Pyotr Nikolayevich. We could buy some 
apparatus then.’ But Lebedev cut him short. ‘My dear sir, 
do you look upon science as a whore?’ And after the ex- 
pulsion of that merchant, David acquired a tremendous 
respect for Lebedev.’ 

Tonkov laughed dutifully with the others and went off 
to speak to Petushkov. 

“Nagging you about your article, are they?” Rostlov- 
tsev asked Kunin sympathetically. 

‘They can nag me as much as they like, but someone’s 
got to get the job done,” Kunin replied wearily. “It’s no 
good relying on his kind.”” He nodded in Tonkov’s direc- 
tion. “It’s their business to nag. But I’m writing a new 
article, you know. Of course, there were mistakes in the 
other, but there was some good in it too.” 

After a time Rostovtsev and Kunin left, taking Puda- 
nov with them, and Andrei noticed that the rest of the 
company, except Grigoryev, seemed to revive and feel 
more at ease. 

Matvei Semyonovich fretted among his guests like 
a lost child, 

Andrei wanted to ask some questions about Kunin, 
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knowing his host’s interest in the old man, but Grigoryev 
had been captured by Smorodin, who was asking him to 
take his manuscript for review. 

With a blunt, hail-fellow-well-met frankness Smorodin 
was explainine what kind of review he needed. He had a 
knack of handling the most delicate subjects so casually 
that at any moment they could be turned into a joke. 

“Some critical remarks are needed, of course, but not 
so many as to make the publishers afraid to take it.” 

Petushkov came up to ask Grigoryev in his whining 
voice about the work of a pupil of his. A familiar tortured 
expression appeared on Grigoryev’s face. 

“I’ve seen his thesis. I’m sorry,” he spread his arms 
weakly, “it’s quite hopeless. There’s something in it, of 
course...” he added hastily. 

“You can’t expect to find pearls everywhere,” Petush- 
koy interrupted spitefully. “That ‘something’ is what you 
ought to help him to develop. Young people must be 
helped, my dear fellow.” 

The embarrassed Grigoryev muttered something apolo- 
getic. 

“Yes,” Tonkov sighed, “in such cases one has to sac- 
rifice oneself. Kunin, of course, can rely on parables in 
his old age, but you and I, Matvei Semyonovich, must 
found our own school. That is a task which few can ac- 
complish.” 

“Well, you have nothing to complain of,’ Smorodin 
put in quickly. “Your school’s flourishing.” 

Tonkov waved him aside, pretending to be displeased 
at the open flattery. 

“But what energy it cost. Remember what you were 
when you came to me, Smorodin.” He turned unexpect- 
edly to Andrei. “I helped you, too, over a few things in 
your thesis, even though you don’t seem very much in 
sympathy with my _ school.” He touched Andrei’s 
sleeve with an all-forgiving gesture. 
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Andrei felt embarrassed in front of Grigoryev. He was 
about to make a retort, but Grigoryev hastily changed 
the subject. 

“So you know about the locator,” he said delightedly 
to Tonkov. “It may turn out wonderfully, mayn't il? 
You'll have to watch out, Tonkov, your method’s in 
danger.” 

Tonkov’s eyes flickered behind the thick glass of his 
spectacles, like gold-fish in a bowl. 

“Oh dear, Matvei Semyonovich!” he exclaimed with a 
quick laugh, half-closing his eyes. “Going in for such 
light-minded occupations at your age! Oh dear, oh dear... 
I must say I didn’t think Andrei Nikolayevich would 
carry on with his idea after such a failure at the technical 
council meeting. The madness of youth, there’s no ac- 
counting for it!” 

At supper Andrei was seated between Grigoryev’s 
mother-in-law and Smorodin. 

“So it’s you they’ve been telling me about?” Smorodin 
asked Andrei, spreading his table napkin on his knees. 
‘Were you the man who went to work in industry after 
getting your degree?” 

Andrei nodded. 

‘How did you manage to make them agree to paving 
you a Candidate’s salary? Usually you can only get that 
at an institute.” 

‘I get the same salary as an ordinary shop superin- 
tendent.”’ 

“But that means you’re losing about seven hundred 
rubles a month. What compensation do you get?” 

“The work’s interesting.” 

“Oho, you’re an altruist....” 

Andrei felt more out of place at this table than any- 
one else except Matvei Semyonovich. The buoyant mood 
in which he had entered Grigoryev’s house had vanished. 
Choked by Tonkov’s sickly politeness and the ceremo- 
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nious manners of Grigoryev’s mother-in-law, Andrei be- 
haved stiffly, cursing himself for his clumsy shyness. 
Coid fury was mounting within him. On the other side 
of tlie table, Petushkov, his grey locks shaking, was 
noisily disposing of his meal; now and then he would look 
up tc bore into Andrei with his vicious little eyes. At the 
other end of the table an argument had started about the 
readability of scientific works. Tonkov’s velvety baritone 
was replying condescendingly to Anechka: 

“ .. The value of a scientific work, my young friend, is 
bound to be reduced if the author tries to popularize it.” 

Petushkov looked up. 

“What do vou expect us to do, express Duhamel’s in- 
tegra! by the four rules of arithmetic?” He glanced slyly 
at Andrei. “May I ask why? I write for specialists and I 
use expressions they understand. People should study. 
No cne’s prevented from doing that.”’ 

‘TI quite agree. In our day knowledge is the only thing 
that has absolute value,” Smorodin supported him, help- 
ing himself to caviare. 

Let them get on with it, Andrei thought. He was hun- 
gry and ate with pleasure, smiling to himself at human 
weakness—you got your mouth stuffed with salad and it 
soinehow made you less anxious to quarrel. 

“Oversimplification arises from vanity.” Tonkov’s 
smouth phrases oozed through the air. “Scientists of that 
kind long to be acknowledged by the crowd. But genuine 
creative work is spurred on by its intrinsic interest. Did 
it matter to Hegel that he was read by probably not more 
than a thousand of his contemporaries and understood 
by about twenty of them?” 

Grigoryev cleared his throat and said, addressing his 
piate, “But Dialectics of Nature, you know, by Engels 
gave people no less than all Hegel’s ten volumes. And 
it’s quite readable.” 
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‘“Matvei, don’t take so much mustard. You know you're 
forbidden to eat spicy food,” his mother-in-law inter- 
rupted. 

Poor fellow, thought Andrei about Grigoryev. When 
he’s alone he’s weak. He needs people like Rostovtsev and 
Kunin round him. Talent plus a strong character—that’s 
what you need to deal with Tonkov.... Why does Tonkov 
hate Kunin? Why does he use Grigoryev? Because he’s 


sot no talent himself.... Only a scientist with real talent 
is glad to have competitors... .” 
Waving his table napkin, Tonkov was saying, “... Nar- 


row practical tasks come and go. Science remains. The 
laws of science remain. The worth of a real scientist must 
be judged by his theoretical work. Stoletov’s law will 
always be Stoletov’s law.” 

“Oh, now you're talking about fame,” Anechka drawled. 

“Partly about fame too.” 

“Well, you have enough of that,’ Smorodin said po- 
litely. 

A mutual admiration society, Andrei thought, smiling 
to himself. 

“I wasn't thinking of myself.” Tonkov produced a 
gloomy sigh, noticing Andrei’s smile. “I’m sorry for our 
young creative minds. You, for example, Andrei Niko- 
layevich. You are simply wasting your gifts on this fan- 
ciful apparatus of yours. Let us suppose that, having 
spent several years and a mass of nervous energy on the 
job, you achieve your object. Then what happens? A year 
passes and some engineer or other improves your appa- 
ratus. Another year passes and something else in it is 
changed, and very soon the Lobanov apparatus ceases to 
exist and instead it is Sidorov’s, Petrov’s, and so on. And 
no one remembers Lobanov, all his work is forgotten. 
Alas! That is the regrettable difference between practical 
engineers and scienlists.” 
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Andrei half-rose, his nostrils quivering. Somewhere 
inside him he felt a pang of regret that he cou'd not an- 
swer so calmly and gracefully as Kunin. The anger that 
had been smouldering in him for some time coursed like a 
fever through his body. Zinaida Mironovna sighed. All 
eyes turned on Andrei. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich,” the mother-in-law’s voice grat- 
ed at his elbow, “‘be so kind as to pass me the fricassee.”’ 

The fricassee? Andrei’s glance swept dazedly over the 
table, over the dishes of iellied fish and meat, the gay 
saiad bowls, the plates ol salmon adorned with trans- 
parent vellow slices of lemon, the array of tureens, vases. 
A s'v grin played on Petushkov’s thin lips. Andrei 
looked enquiringly at Grigoryev, but he was too far away. 
Smorodin chuckled quietly. Shaking her ringlets trium- 
phanily, the mother-in-law reached out and helped her- 
self from a dish of chicken in a thick sauce. 

In spite of his vexation, Andrei’s sense of humour 
forced him to smile. Raising his voice above the others, he 
addressed Tonkov, “I was going to say....” 

“Huve pity on us, Andrei Nikolayevich,”’ Zinaida Mi- 
ronovna said capriciously. 

“No, I must say it,” Andrei insisted, his face serious 
now. He felt that he was becoming ridiculous and was 
therefore prepared to throw all politeness to the winds. 
“As for my eternal fame, you’re wasting your lime wor- 
rying about that.... There is something more brilliant 
and more fruitful than the work of any individual scient- 
ist,” he felt unexpectedly calm, “and that is science itself, 
that irresistible process that is carried on day by day 
by thousands of rank-and-file scientific workers. I have 
realized that in the work on my locator. If the locator is 
ever created, it will be created not by me, but by the 
laboratory as a whole. The time of the lone individual is 
coming to an end. Especially in science. All the biggest 
problems are solved by teams. And in any case the idea 
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of contrasting science and engineering is, as I see it, 
utterly ridiculous and harmful. One thing cannot develop 
without the other.” 

Tonkov nodded graciously, showing that he, as a cul- 
tivated person, was obliged to pretend he was listening, 
but that for the others it was not at all obligatory. Zi- 
naida Mironovna poured out tea, the others laughed and 
talked to each other. Only two people listened to Andrei 
with attention. Grigoryev shifted uncomfortably in his 
seat, winking surreptitious satisfaction at Andrei; 
Anechka listened with her small sharp chin resting 
thoughtfully on her intertwined fingers. 

Nibbling a biscuit with his white teeth, Tonkov waited for 
a pause, then said, glancing round the table, ‘Andrei Niko- 
layevich, you are standing between the stools of science and 
engineering, be careful you don’t sit down between them.” 

Smorodin’s ruddy cheeks quivered with laughter. 

“Perhaps the time hasn’t yet come for him to sit down 
anywhere,” Anechka said in her sharp thin voice, without 
changing her pose. 

Andrei started in surprise, thought for a moment, 
orinned, then resumed his seat, on the whole quite satis- 
fied with himself. 


It would have been “bad form” to leave immediately 
after supper. Standing at the window, Andrei stared into 
the blue darkness of the garden and thought how fine it 
would have been to take Matvei Semyonovich out and 
walk with him along the dark windy paths. 

Then he remembered the condenser and went up to 
Smorodin. On learning what was required of him, Smo- 
rodin for some reason led Andrei aside. His inclination 
to laugh had suddenly disappeared. 

“T shall be glad to help you,” he said in a business-like 
manner. “On a part-time basis or by contract?” 

‘“Whate” 
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“How do you intend to pay? I'll accept half-salary for 
part time.” 

The question was natural enough, but after Grigoryev's 
disinterested support Andrei felt a little taken aback. 

Smorodin sensed what was going on in Andrei’s mind. 

“Ah, I see you are-really an altruist.” His smile was 
a mixture of pity and condescension. “You've still got 
your baby teeth. It’s time ... but how do you expect to 
live in the future?” 

Andrei glanced round; Tonkov was watching them fur- 
tively from a far corner of the room. 

“I'm rather worried about your future too, Smorodin,”’ 
he said. “If you regard your knowledge merely as a source 
of income....” Andrei’s nostrils quivered with disgust. 
“Is that a feature of Tonkov’s school?” 

Without waiting for a suitable moment, Andrei said 
good-bye to his hosts and left. 

“What were you talking about to Lobanov?” Tonkov 
asked Smorodin. 

After listening to what Smorodin told him, he said 
quictly, ““You’re an idiot. Get in touch with him tomor- 
row and promise to do everything he asks. Without any 
payment.... Be quiet. You have a short memory, Smoro- 
din. It’s too early for you to forget your scientific origin.” 

A few minutes later he was reproaching Grigoryev 
affectionately, “Have you really agreed to co-operate with 
Lobanov? Angelic simplicity! I’m very much afraid you 
may fall into a trap, Matvei Semyonovich.” 

“lve always said you're too trusting, Matvei,” said his 
mother-in-law. 

Rolling his gentle eyes miserably, Matvei Semyonovich 
tried to argue; but no one listened to him. Only Anechka 
asked indignantly, “How can there be a trap in it?” 

“Of course, I have no right to call him an adventurer,” 
Tonkov replied smoothly. “But put yourself in his position. 
He's not getting on with his locator, time is running out, 
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he must do something to reinforce his authority, make 
good his losses somehow. And here’s a chance of associ- 
ating himself with Matvei Semyonovich’s valuable work.” 

“Very simple. He'll make himself a co-author. Then it 
will be up to you to prove that dogs don’t climb trees,” 
Petushkov added venomouslv. 

Zinaida Mironovna took her husband’s arm affection- 
ately. “You and I are idealists) my dear. Tonkov knows 
the world. You should listen to his advice.” 

Grigoryev already had faith in Lobanov, he was still 
under the influence of their conversation... but Zina was 
saying this, and so were Tonkoyv and his mother-in- 
law.... How many times had they turned out to be wiser 
than he in everyday matters! 


CHAPTER TWENTY-SEVEN 


Andrei strode along the dark empty streets of the set- 
tlement. The dust on the road muffled his pounding foot- 
steps. He unbuttoned his shirt, baring his chest to the 
night breeze. Thoughts of the evening whirled through 
his head. More than anything else he was sorry for Gri- 
goryev and worried about his future. That gang could 
tear him to pieces. They were like barnacles on a ship’s 
keel. The faster the ship went, the harder it was for them 
to cling on. Progress was not a joy but a worry to them. 
He would like to tell Tonkov that! Yes, you had to say 
these things at the right time. Like Kunin. If only he 
could be like Kunin—accessible, courteous, devastatingly 
calm.... But they could overthrow even Kunin and, with- 
out creating anything themselves, live comfortably to tie 
end olf their days, surrounded by respect and honour. And 
Smorodin was growing up to take over from them. But 
here was the interesting thing—people like Tonkov never 
had any talent.... True, it was difficult to catch them out. 
They were slippery as eels. Still, it was worth trying. 
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Picking up a twig, he lashed the nettles and the dark 
broom bushes so hard that the air whistled and drops of 
dew splashed his hand. 

Without noticing it, he wandered off the path. Slip- 
pery grass crunched under his feet. Scattered lights hung 
in the blue darkness. Dogs were barking somewhere. The 
uncertain light of the moon filtering through smoky 
clouds only made it more difficult to find the road. Jump- 
ing ditches blindly, Andrei made for a house with a 
lighted veranda. A low stake fence loomed up in the dark- 
ness, Without thinking, Andrei rested his hand on a stake 
and jumped. Something caught at him, sending a sharp 
pain through his leg. He crashed down in a dew-sprinkled 
raspberry busli. 

For a few seconds he lay there, wondering what had 
happened. Then he crawled away and, sitting on the 
grass, felt his leg through his torn trousers. Warm blood 
touched his fingers. He pulled out a handkerchief and, 
eritiing his teeth, tied it tightly round his leg below the 
knee. He reached out and, as he gripped the crossbar of 
the fence to pull himself up, pricked his fingers on barbed 
wire. Andrei cursed, broke a stake out of the fence and, 
leaning on it, hobbled towards the shaft of light that fell 
on the grass from the glassed-in veranda. A long strip 
of cloth hung from his trousers, revealing the blood- 
stained handkerchief. He needed something to pin up his 
trouser leg; of course, he had no pins. He couldn’t go 
back to town in this state. And where was the road any- 
Wav? 

Voices could be heard behind the muslin-curtained 
windows of the veranda. As he brushed his mud-stained 
jacket, he imagined the faces of the owners when he ap- 
peared. His face twisted painfully in a smile. He certainlv 
had got himself into a mess. 

The voices on the veranda became clearer; two shad- 
ows appeared on the curtains. A man’s voice was say- 
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ing, “You won’t go anywhere. Stay here.” There was 
silence for a second or two, then the tight-drawn voice of 
a woman said, “You ought to be ashamed!’ 

The man laughed softly and approached her so that 
their shadows almost touched. The woman pressed back 
against the glass and her figure became clearly outlined; 
her hair glowed faintly in the light, like a smouldering 
fire. 

“Of course, I love you,” he said with a touch of irrita- 
tion. 

Gripping the rail, Andrei climbed the steps and 
knocked loudly. 

The latch clicked. A slim girl stood before Andrei, her 
hand on the door-post. The sudden glare of light blinded 
him, yet Andrei noticed the wavy copper-coloured hair, 
the long, slender neck. Her eyes, narrow, almost slanting, 
dark-lidded, gazed at Andrei without a gleam, without 
a thought, in a fixed, unseeing stare, as if they were 
turned inwards. He felt he had come upon her at one ol 
those moments of mental stress when all her defences 
were down. 

He felt awkward and ashamed, he wanted to go away, 
but at that moment the girl seemed to awake from her 
trance; she stepped back and turned to the man. 

He was about Andrei’s age, a dark-skinned handsonic 
fellow, with a fawn jacket draped carelessly on his 
shoulders. Thrusting one hand in his pocket, he stepped 
forward in front of the girl. 

“What do you want?” he said loudly, eyeing Andrei’s 
blood-stained hands with curiosity. 

Explaining briefly what had happened to him, Andrei 
asked how to get to the station. 

While the man gave him directions, Andrei looked over 
his shoulder at the girl. She was staring down, scraping 
the floor with her heel. 

There was a pause. 
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Andrei thanked the man but told himself sadly that he 
still had little idea what turning to take. 

‘“What’s happened to you?” the girl asked. 

Stung by her belated enquiry, he said with mounting 
irritation, ‘It was you here, with your barbed wire... 
all vou need is a mine field.” 

“Vadim, have you a bandage?” she asked the man. 

Andrei shrugged impatiently. 

“Don’t bother.” 

‘Wait a minute,” she said, “I’m going into town too.’ 

‘Marina!’ Vadim seized her arm, drew her away to 
a table laid for supper and argued with her in low tones. 
She tried to free her arm, but failed. 

Andrei did not know what to do. 

“Took here,” he said. 

Marina turned. 

“You go on,” she said. “I'll catch you up.” And turn- 
ing to Vadim, “Let me go! Do you hear!” There was 
such lashing scorn and such inflexible calm in her tone 
that he released her. 

Oho! Andrei thought approvingly. She’s got charac- 
ter. Ile walked gingerly down the steps. A dull pain 
vripped his leg. For a minute he leaned against the wall 
of tne house. 

Would she stay or go? He did not know whether he 
Should help her, whether he wanted to go with her, or 
whether it would be better if she stayed here. But he felt 
at once that if she stayed, he would go away with a bitter 
feeling of disappointment. 

The girl came out however. She had a rain-coat over 
her shoulders. Vadim followed her, saying something in 
a protesting, almost threatening tone. 

“I’m not afraid,” she said with desperation in ner 
voice. “Leave me alone.” 

She ran down the steps and asked in the darkness, 
“Where are you?” 
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Andrei wrenched himself away from the wall. They 
made their way on to the road. Marina went on ahead, not 
looking back. The sand crunched under their feel. Tie 
road wound dimly into a grove of trees. It was quiet and 
deserted. 

‘Wait a bit, please,’ Andrei requested grimly. “TI can’t 
eo so fast.” As he spoke, it occurred to him that site was 
keeping ahead of him on purpose, because she was afraid. 
She must be very desperate to have gone olf like this, 
with a complete stranger. 

Marina slowed her pace and asked how he had man- 
aged to get lost. 

Her casual tone relieved him. But perhaps she was 
putting it on to hide her fears? He felt sorry for her. 
Telling her his name, he recounted his misadventures 
with humorous details. 

“You must have thought all sorts of things,” he said 
smiling. 

‘“Fancy:” she replied irrelevantly, without expression, 
and he realized that she had not been listening to him at 
all. Fie felt he had been boring and tactless. Chattering 
aboul his scratch to a person whose mind was full of 
something quite different. 

A frog suddenly hopped out from under her feet. 
Startled, Marina gripped his hand and laughed embar- 
rassedly. She had strong warm fingers. He pressed them 
involuntarily and she snatched her hand away. 

“You haven’t got a pin, have you?” he asked rather 
rudely, feeling ashamed. 

They stopped. She took a pin out of her hair. 

Andrei sat down on a tree-stump at the side of the road 
and tried to pin up his torn trouser leg. For a time she 
watched his struggles, then took away the pin and 
squatted on her heels. Walking had made the blood seep 
through the bandage. Marina quickly pulled the scarf off 
her shoulders. 
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“No, don’t use that,” Andrei protested, waving his 
arms. Ignoring him, she bandaged his leg neatly and 
pinned up the torn trouser leg.... 

The air was surprisingly warm in the,grove. Not a 
branch, not a leaf stirred on the moonlit trees. The smells 
of resin, forest grasses and dry roadside dust hung in 
the motionless air, which was like warm water filling 
the grove. Blurred mottled shadows fell on Marina’s face 
and neck. She stopped and looked up. Andrei listened 
to the silence. A bird stirred in the branches, softly rus- 
tling its wings. A mouse scampered through the grass. 
The faint sounds amplified the great slumbering stillness 
o! the forest. 

Marina sighed deeply, unsteadily, as children sigh after 
lears.... 

The station was deserted. There was half an hour to 
wait for the train. They walked down the high echoing 
platiorm. The steel blades of the rails stretched far away, 
cutting the forest in two. Coloured signal lights glowed 
in the distance. 

“Youre limping badly,’ Marina said, as if she had 
onlv just noticed it. 

“It’s nothing,” he mumbled. “It’ll pass.” 

“Of course. Everything passes,” she repeated, as 
though he had interrupted her thoughts. “Sit down,” she 
ordered. 

Andrei sat down on a bench. Marina put on her rain- 
coat. Its stiff folds made her slim figure hard and tense. 
Leaving Andrei, she walked down the platform. When 
her footsteps died away in the darkness, it seemed to 
Andrei that she would never return, that perhaps she had 
riever been with him at all. The minutes passed. A chill 
breeze sprang up. Andrei rose and, leaning on his stick, 
hobbled in the direction Marina had taken. In the dark- 
ness at the end of the platform he heard the sound of 
suppressed sobbing. Marina was sitting on the platform 
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steps, her back to Andrei. She was crying, wiping her 
face haslily with sleeve, fist and fingers; her body shook. 
These tears that he could not see made his throat con- 
tract. 

Andrei touched her hand distractedly. 

“Perhaps you would like me to take you back?... 

She sprang up as if someone had struck her. 

“What has it to do with you!” she shouted fiercely. 
“T'll go back myself, if I want to. Leave me alone. What 
more do you want? I’ve brought you here, now get on the 
train and go.” 

Her tears prevented her from speaking and that made 
her even more angry. 

Andrei stepped back, muttering something, then walked 
away to the lamp and leaned on the platform fence. The 
whole thing seemed idiotic. An owl hooted mournfully 
in the woods. 

From far away, probably from the next station, came 
the whistle of an engine. The approaching rumble of 
the train reached his ears. A door opened and a woman 
in a red peaked cap came out on to the platform, yawn- 
ing. 
The blinding beam of the engine’s head-light picked out 
Marina’s huddled figure on the platform steps. 

Andrei went up to her, his stick tapping loudly. 

“Look here, I can’t leave you like this,” he said reso- 
lutely. “Either we get on the train or we go back. What 
do you say?” 

He bent down and took her arm. She followed him 
submissively. The compartment they entered happened to 
be empty. 

‘What made me jump at you like that?” Marina asked 
crossly. The tip of her nose was red, her damp eye-lashes 
had stuck together, and everything about her somehow 
suggested a wet bedraggled kitten. 

Andrei smiled. 
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“Our acquaintance is a bit one-sided, isn’t it? Is your 
name Marina?” 

She rose and stood at the open window, evidently not 
wanting him to look at her. 

“It's Marina....” She hesitated, then added without 
turning her face, “Sergeyevna.”’ 

A line of lighted windows, bright rectangles in the 
darkness, plunged downwards, breaking off at gullies and 
hillocks, reappearing over bushes. Trees flashed past, now 
obscuring, now revealing the starry sky. 

Andrei stood behind Marina and watched the wind 
ruffling her fluffy hair. A dry pine-needle was tangled in 
her coppery curls. Andrei wanted to take it out, but 
thought better of the idea. 

“Look.” Marina pointed towards a warm yellow light 
blinking in the darkness. “What do you think that is?” 

She turned round. Her face was quite near; he felt her 
breath, saw the trembling light of her eyes. He glanced 
straight into them, into that light.... Feeling a strange 
excitement that he at once strove to overcome, he stepped 
back and said, “A house, I suppose. Just a house. Some- 
body up late.” 

‘How very interesting.”’ 

Defving her sarcasm, he added with the same deliber- 
ate harshness, “Some student or other swotting, or a girl 
reading Queen Margot.” 

“Perhaps ... I thought of something else. Has it never 
seemed to you that a little light like that is what you've 
been waiting for ... and that you must jump out of the 
train straightaway and stay there. But you don’t trust 
the feeling. ... The train moves on and the light vanishes. 
And you never know what was there.” 

She would only have said that to a person she never 
expected to meet again. Andrei felt a surge of regret. 
“That only happens in cheap novels,” he said with stub- 
born vehemence. 
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Marina laughed despondently. 

“You, of course, always get out at the station marked 
on vour ticket.” 

“No, I don’t.” Andrei suddenly felt sure of himself. 
“You yourself ... you were right not to stay.” 

She made an angry retort, but it was drowned by the 
whistle of the engine. The train was nearing the city. 

They walked out on to the station square. The wind 
was blowing bits of paper along the empty pavement. 

“Where do you live?” Andrei asked. 

“I don’t want you to see me home,” Marina said 


sharply. 

“Why note” 

“In the first place, I don’t want you to.... Secondly, 
you must go home. Wash that cut and change the dress- 
ing.” 


Andrei tried to persuade her to take a taxi. The trams 
had stopped running. Marina glanced round hesitanlly. 
She looked tired: her sunburn seemed even darker in 
town, lending her face an almost savage gloom. 

A passing militiaman glanced suspiciously at Andrei’s 
mud-stained trousers. 
“Pll get run in without you,” Andrei threatened. 


The taxi swayed gently, crossroads flashed by, the wind 
buffeted the panes. Bending his injured leg with difficulty, 
Andrei drew back into the corner, trying not to touch 
even the hem of that rustling rain-coat. Marina sat 
straight, with her hands on her knees. It was dark. An- 
drei could see only her profile against the darkness of 
the moving street. 

They drove up to Andrei’s house. The driver asked 
where to stop. 

“Farther on, at the corner,” Andrei replied. He wanted 
to gain a second or two. 

At that moment he remembered about paying. He 
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hastily pulled out some crumpled notes, trying to feel 
how much was there—it would be all right if there was 
too much, but if too little.... And that idiotic thought 
ahout money prevented him from saying something very 
jmportant to Marina. 

Tne taxi stopped and the driver switched on the light. 
Andrei pushed the money at him. Marina started to argue 
and another minute passed. 

“They want to take all a man’s independence away 
from him,” the driver remarked philosophically. “And 
evell when a man’s married, it’s his wife who pays for 
the taxi, because she’s got all the cash in her bag.” He 
counted the money slowly and pushed it into his pocket. 

“Good-bye,” Marina said. 

Andrei slowly shook hands, slowly opened the door. 
I must say something, ask her something, this won’t do, 
he repeated to himself. When he put his foot to the 
pround, a Stab of pain made him stagger. 

“Snall I see you in?” Marina asked anxiously. 

Biting his lip, he shook his head. The door slammed 
shut. 

“Wait, this won’t do...” he began. 

Noticing the movement of his lips, Marina pressed to 
the window. It was too late. The car started. He caught 
a last glimpse of her narrow. slanting eyes. Too late. An 
acrid smell of petrol fumes rose in his face; the red rear 
lights gleamed, then, bobbing gently, grew smaller and 
smaller until they vanished altogether. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-EIGHT 


The next day his leg was swollen and he had a temper- 
ature. The doctor sent him to bed, forbidding him even 
to read. A smell of medicine pervaded the room. His 
father dragged in an arm-chair from the living room and 
for the first time in many years Andrei felt himself in the 
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position of a sick man with all its pleasant and unpleas- 
ant consequences. 

To many people who work a great deal, illness, in spite 
of its physical discomforts, comes as a much wanted 
relief. Andrei discovered that he could sleep twelve hours 
in twenty-four, wake up, then doze off again. At work he 
would quickly have forgotten about Marina, but now noth- 
ing prevented him from thinking about her all day. He 
tried te imagine what had happened on the veranda. Did 
Marina love that Vadim? What did people love each other 
for? Why did they love? And why did they stop loving?... 

No sconer did he close his eyes than his thoughts faded 
inlo dreams. 

He saw her in the white coat of a doctor. She came 
into the room and bent over him. Her hair was bound 
back tightly under a white scarf, only one little coppery 
curl hung down, gleaming in the sun. The curl receded 
quickly into the distance, bobbing like the red rear light 
of a taxi. It vanished among trees. Perhaps that was the 
happiness you sought for all your life?... He was in a 
train. He ran through the carriage and jumped out at a 
little wayside station. The train moved on. On the desert- 
ed echoing platform stood a woman in a red peaked cap. 
Andrei asked her if Marina Sergeyevna lived there. 

“Surname?” the woman demanded severely. 

Andrei shrugged his shoulders. 

The woman sighed and they both stood there for a 
long time in silence. 

Suppose he knew her address, thought Andrei in a half 
doze. He would go off to her house after work. He would 
pace up and down for an hour, for two hours. Suddenly 
the door would open and she would come out. Alone. He 
would walk up to her and say in a tone of careless sur- 
prise, “Can it be Marina Sergeyevna?” She would be 
surprised too. They would go down the street together. 
“This looks like fate,” Marina would say. 
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Andrei groaned and turned his face to the wall. To 
have wasted their last minutes together arguing about 
3 few rubles! He hadn’t even thought of thanking her for 
seeing him to the station, to his home. What a lout! And 
he dared dream of meeting her again. 

In the evening, when Katya came home from work, the 
room became noisy. To keep Andrei amused, Katya would 
leave little Tanya with him and run in herself every ten 
minutes. Having put them all to bed, she would come in 
to talk to Andrei. 

“Tlow do you manage to get everything done?” An- 
drei asked, amazed at her tireless activity. 

Katya worked in the designing office at the same fac- 
tory as her husband. She got home at half past six, gave 
the family their dinner, washed the dishes, then mended 
and ironed and tidied up, then served tea, with more 
washing-up to follow, then breakfast and dinner had to 
Le prepared for the next day. It was after one when she 
wenl to bed and she got up at seven. It was a good thing 
at least that Nikolai Pavlovich took Tanya to the kinder- 
gparten. During her dinner hour Katya did the shopping, 
puying the first thing she could find. Fedya, her husband, 
gave her some help, but Katya hated “kitchen nusbands.” 
It was a man’s job to chop wood, to be the handy-man, 
to do the big jobs. “Only there seem to be so few big 
jobs,” she would say with.a tired little smile. “They are 
all little ones.” This was no news to Andrei, but now, 
observing his sister’s difficult life from day to day, he 
thought again and again of his women workers at the 
laboratory. A few minutes before the dinner break they, 
too, would get their shopping bags ready and make for 
the door. He had actually told them off for it! And as 
soon as the bell rang they would disappear, to reappear 
an hour later. Often they did not even leave themselves 
time to snatch a bite and have some tea. They did not 
like staying behind to work in the evenings, and he had 
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got angry and reproached them for having no sense of 
duty. 

“If you were married, you would look at things differ- 
ently,” Katya told him. 

She cften thought of Andrei’s getting married; the idea 
worried, yet attracted her. Katya was three years older 
than her brother and since their mother’s death had lIelt 
herself responsible for his future. She herself had mar- 
ried early and that, too, had added to her conviction 
that she knew more about life than he. She was afraid 
Andrei might lose his heart to some ‘“‘feather-brain.” It 
worried her that Andrei brought no girls to the house, 
and she questioned him suspiciously. It couldn't be that 
he had no serious feelings for anyone. 

One day, changing the dressing on his injured leg, slie 
said, “Rita asked to be remembered to you. I met her 
today.” 

“Did she?” he said, surprised and disturbed at his own 
indifference. 

Katya threw him a keen glance and started saying how 
well Rita looked, how beautifully she was dressed. Andrei 
surveyed his sister’s face as she bent over his leg, noling 
sadly the fine wrinkles on her forchead and the lines on 
her neck. He remembered how before the war, when he 
had introduced Katya to Rita, Katya had looked a mere 
girl. 

“Why don’t you give up work?” he asked. 

“I don’t want to give up work altogether. Id ect 
bored,” Katya said, lifting his leg carefully on to the bed. 
“But, you know, Andrei dear, I could do with a good six 
months’ rest.”” She sat down on the edge of the bed with 
a tired smile. “If you ask me, women who have families 
and go to work ouglhit to be allowed to work four hours 
a day instead of eight.” 

During his illness they drew close to each other again, 
as they had been when they were children. When the gash 
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in his leg began to heal, Katya’s husband knocked to- 
gether a crutch and Andrei started to hobble cautiously 
round the rooms. He would make his way to the kitchen, 
sit down on a stool and thoughtfully watch Katya at her 
cooking. This new interest in domestic affairs, so unusual 
for Andrei, amused Katya. Andrei would protest embar- 
rassedly at her jokes, but he still sat there, his green 
eyes half-closed; his hair was long and he had grown 
much thinner, his collar-bones showed under ‘his open 
shirt. Katya soon grew accustomed to his presence in 
the kitchen and, while she peeled potatoes or turned the 
meat grinder, she would tell him her worries. She was 
unvas\y about Tanya’s upbringing. The little girl was left 
entirely in charge of Grandad, who, of course, spoiled 
her. She had become untidy and naughty. Katya’s hus- 
band, a taciturn but good-natured man who was very fond 
of his daughter, felt that an only child was bound lo get 
a rather one-sided upbringing and that they ought to 
have a second child. But Katya was against it. The sub- 
ject was often discussed and Nikolai Pavlovich sup- 
ported his son-in-law. 

“But it means I'll have to stick at home for another 
two vears! No, thanks,” Katya maintained obstinately. 
“I never get time to go to the theatre or read a book as 
it is.” 

There was right on both sides, as in any family argu- 
ment, and Andrei hesitated, not knowing which side to 
take. Domestic life, which till now had not touched his 
main interests, unfolded a wealth of novelty and mean- 
ing betore him. Studying family affairs, he found himself 
taking a fresh view of much in the life and relations of 
his comrades at work. It was hard to say what had been 
the origin of it all. Perhaps it was the steamer trip that 
had brought him nearer to his comrades. Or perhaps, 
thinking of Katya’s affairs, he had begun to understand 
that everyone had similar anxieties in his life. It had 
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brought him closer to people and helped to bridge the 
culf that had troubled him so much of late. 

Borisov would call in the evenings. He quickly made 
friends with the family. Nikolai Pavlovich’s idea of the 
“toy-lending library” delighted him. The library was 
doing well in their block; and other blocks in the street, 
so the old man said, had “‘pounced on the idea,” collected 
unneeded toys and started lending them out. 

“You needn’t laugh,” Borisov said to Andrei, ‘‘we might 
be able to get this going on a big scale.” 

But it was with Katya that he found most to talk 
about. On the first evening they met they had an argu- 
ment about methods of bringing up children. 

“Well, and what about the four-hour day for women 
with families?” Andrei asked Borisov. 

Borisov whole-heartedly supported Katya. Women who 
had families and went to work should be allowed to have, 
if not a four-hour day, at any rate a six-hour day. And if 
that were not yel possible, it was a goal to be aimed at. 

Andrei no longer felt himself left out of such conver- 
sations. Only occasionally he would forget what was 
being said around him and a strange absent smile would 
appear on his pale face. He had a secret, and this secret, 
so great that it was rather frightening even to think of 
it, gave him a feeling of superiority over both Katya and 
Borisov. 

One evening Borisov came round with Krivitsky. An- 
drei decided they merely wanted to see him about work, 
but Krivitsky asked if he could look at the injured leg 
and, having convinced himself that Andrei was no longer 
in danger, started chatting about all kinds of little mat- 
ters. Krivitsky’s visit touched Andrei. Who would have 
expected such consideration from so ill-tempered a man. 

Borisov gave Andrei the regards of engineers and Jab- 
oratory assistants, and Andrei for the first time felt how 
many and various were the ties that linked him with the 
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laboratory. He asked how Voronko and Vera Sorokina 
were getting on together, enquired about the health of 
Vanyushkin’s wife and how Sonya Manzhula was feeling. 
Borisov, showing off a little because he was _ well-in- 
formed, answered in detail, pretending not to notice Kri- 
vitsky’s astonishment. 

“Aha, I see you two are fond of gossiping,” Krivitsky 
said, unable to restrain himself any longer. ‘Well, so 
am [.”’ 

The word “gossip” brought a flush to Andrei’s face, 
but Borisov was pleased. What did the terminology mat- 
ter—the ice was breaking at last. The outing to the Forest 
Park had not been wasted on Andrei. Good for the Party 
organizer! 

And Krivitsky let himself go. Picking on people’s faults 
and failings, he found brief definitions for everyone. He 
called Potapenko “pie without the filling,” and people like 
Dolgin were “not men but menus—made to suit every 
taste.” 

Two days before Andrei was due to return to work, 
Rheingold came to see him. After a few general enquiries 
about Andrei’s health, he fell awkwardly silent. 

‘“What’s wrong?” Andrei could not help asking. 

An uneven flush crept into Rheingold’s sunken cheeks. 
Without raising his eyes, he asked Andrei to keep their 
conversation a secret. Andrei gave his word. 

“You see, Andrei Nikolayevich,” Rheingold forced the 
words out, staring at his fingers. “Today I... I was cal’ed 
up before a certain comrade...he gave me to under- 
stand.... But perhaps I understood him like that... .” 

Alter half an hour's questioning Andrei ascertained the 
following. Rheingold had been asked to make Potapenko 
a co-designer of his synchronizer. Potapenko had called 
him up and, without actually forcing the idea on him, had 
given him to understand that if Rheingold agreed, he, 
Potapenko, would initiate production of synchronizers on 
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a large scale, get them adopted at stations all over the 
country, and, using his contacts at the Ministry, perhaps 
be able to get the designers recommended for a Stalin 
Prize. In addition, he had given Rheingold some genuine 
advice about drawing up the patent, although such advice 
really amounted to nothing more than what any experi- 
enced administrator could have told him, Nothing had been 
put down in writing and, judging by Rheingold’s muddled 
account of what had been said, the phrases had been 
wielded so diplomatically that Rheingold might easilv be 
made to think he had imagined the whole thing. 

It was fortunate that Rheingold had come to see An- 
drei at home. Had he told him this when at work, Andrei 
would have gone to Potapenko at once and... well, if he 
had been charged with assault afterwards, what did it 
matter! For some reason he suddenly remembered thie 
conversation with the drunkard in the restaurant. Andrei 
was seized by blind fury. He rose and went up to Ruein- 
cold. 

“Well, what do you want ... come to ask for my per- 
mission? Is that what you want? To make an offer like 
that, the swine!” He lifted his great, hammer-like fist and 
swore vehemently. 

Katya glanced in worriedly through the half-open door. 
Andrei’s eyes flashed at her fiercely. 

Rheingold clasped his hands and let his shoulders 
droop still more, pulling his head into his shoulders. Tinv 
beads of perspiration gleamed on his pink skull. 

Limping about the room yet feeling no pain, Andrei 
glanced at the subdued Rheingold. What did he mean by 
it, crouching there like a wet chicken! He ought to have 
defended himself, protested.... What use was a man 
like that as an ally! 

“NO compromises, do you hear! No backing out!” An- 
drei said hoarsely, his nostrils quivering. ‘Tomorrow 
you'll go and see Potapenko and tell him to... .” 
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Rheingold nodded apprehensively. There was a kind 
of cautious distrust about him. Andrei gripped his 
shoulders and shook him. 

“Faven’t you any guts! Why don’t you follow your 
wife’s example! What are you afraid of? Potapenko scared 
vou, did he? Threatened you, er? But do you think we 
won't be able to defend you! Well, I’m surprised at you.” 
Ilis voice softened, and he laughed in a tone that was both 
encouraging and slighily contemptuous. “If you stick to 
your principles, you’re bound to come out on top. And as 
lor Potapenko....” 

Rheingold raised a frightened face. 

“But you gave your word ... Andrei Nikolayevich! ... 
I shall refuse his proposal, of course, but you mustn't....” 

Andrei frowned. 

“All right, but don’t try to wriggle with Potapenko!” 

The next day, after a heated argument with the doctor, 
Andrei went back to the laboratory. Rheingold had 
already been to see Potapenko. Stuttering and avoiding 
Andrei’s eye, he told him that he had refused Potapen- 
ko’s “co-operation.” 

“Now go full speed ahead with your synchronizer,” 
Andrei said, relieved. “Then we shall see what happens. 
If it deserves a prize, it’ll be recommended without any 
help from us.” 

And so Rheingold had to hurry. And that meant he 
needed help. Faleyev and. Krasnopevtsev were working 
flat out. They had finished the calculating side and also 
needed assistants to start experimenting. The boiler con- 
trol at Komsomolskaya Station had been adjusted and 
now the other boilers had to be equipped with similar 
automatic controls. People were needed for that, too. Dur- 
ing Andrei’s illness Novikov and Sasha had started pre- 
paratory work on the model of the locator. They had to 
be given at least one more engineer and a laboratory as- 
sistant. 
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There were various reasons for accelerating work on 
the locator: the naval people kept ringing up, the chief 
engineer was worried because he had taken full respon- 
sibility on himself, the promise to Grigoryev had soon to 
be fulfilled, but strongest of all was Andrei’s own im- 
patience to see the results of his labours. He was moved 
by that passionate urge which every researcher knows. 

All the time the cry was for more and more helpers. 

At this critical moment Maya Ustinova also demanded 
that her team should be increased. Her experiments were 
in full swing and she often had to stay on till late in 
the evenings with her engineers; but even so they could 
not keep up to schedule. 

Gritting his teeth, Andrei thought over the possible 
candidates. In his opinion, everyone who worked with 
Maya was doomed sooner or later to disillusionment. 

The first name suggested in Ustinova’s memorandum 
was Tsvetkova. Andrei’s jaw set—he wouldn’t give up 
Tsvetkova. He had intended taking her into his own 
eroup. Apart from anything else, he was hoping this 
might put things right between Sasha and Nina. Nothing 
brings people together so quickly as working shoulder to 
shoulder. Of course, Maya had as much right to choose 
as he, particularly over the matter of her pupil. Tsvetkova. 
But still he wouldn’t give her up. 

Maya coldly advised taking into account the wishes 
of the person concerned. Andrei shrugged with vexation. 

“God knows, Maya Konstantinovna, it’s a pity we're 
scattering our forces like this.... Surely you don’t really 
think that touching up Tonkov’s methods will give you 
better results than the locator? It’s simply an unnecessary, 
unhealthy rivalry that we’re setting up between us.” 

Maya’s big grey eyes darkened. Now she almost hated 
Andrei. Give in to him? Not for one moment! She believed 
in her work, didn’t she? She had the support of Tonkov 
and Potapenko. Obviously, Lobanov had got frightened 
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and was looking for a way of making peace. Frightened of 
honest, open competition.... And he made himself out 
such a hero! 

“Andrei Nikolayevich,” she said, “I sent you a memo- 
randum. Will you kindly give me an answer? As for 
Tsvetkova,” Maya smiled, “if she agrees to work on your 
locator, I shan’t object.” 

Andrei called Tsvetkova in at once and in Maya’s 
presence asked her where she wanted to work. He strug- 
gled to appear impartial. 

Looking Andrei straight in the eye, Nina said slowly, 
as if wanting him to check her, ‘““Let me work with Maya 
Konstantinovna.”’ 

Had his face shown a glimpse of disappointment or 
appeal, she would have refused. But he was thinking of 
Marina. She came into his mind as he looked at Nina. 
And another thought occurred to him: he had after all 
been right in acting as he did in that sunny bilberry 
glade of the Forest Park. 

“IT see,” he said calmly. “Very good. That’s what we'll 
do then.” 


So it’s all over, Nina told herself. 

Half an hour later she went to see Maya Konstantinov- 
na. The coquettish arching of her eyebrows had vanished; 
her lips were set in a firm line. She listened intently to 
Maya Konstantinovna’s instructions and later, when she 
was left alone, made a vow to herself to do everything in 
her power to bring about Maya’s victory. To carry out 
any order. Not to grumble. If necessary, to stay behind 
in the evenings (not too often, of course). To study. To 
try and have ideas. After all, she had been considered 
capable at school! She imagined the final outcome of it 
all. There would be a big ceremony. Tonkov and other 
scientists would come down. Maya Konstantinovna would 
say in her speech that she was indebted for her success 
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to Tsvetkova. Everyone would look round, they would find 
Nina and invite her up on to the platform. She would be 
wearing that same blue dress. Or, no, it would be in win- 
ter, she would wear her sweater with the deer on it, and 
high fur-trimmed bootees. Without a trace of shyness, 
simply and modestly, she would recount how she had 
worked. Running her eves over the assembly, she would 
pick out Andrei Nikolayevich. She would just glance at 
him carelessly and he would blush ... no, he would 
leave the hall with hanging head, then wait for her down- 
stairs. When she came down the stairs surrounded by 
people, he would call her aside. She would say to those 
accompanying her, “Excuse me, J won’t be a minute,” and 
ask him drily, ‘““Well, what is it?” “Nina,” he would say, 
“forgive me, Nina. I was blind then, I never suspected 
you were like this....” “It’s too late, Andrei Nikolaye- 
vich,” she would reply in sad cold tones. “My love has 
burned itself out.” 

The last part sounded rather doubtful. She was not 
sure either that he would leave his seat and go down- 
stairs to wait for her. But was it worth-while starting all 
this, if he was just going to clap calmly like everyone 
else? No, it would all be different. ‘Nina,’ he would 
Say.... 

“Nina, have you got a cold?” Novikov’s voice 
sounded in her ear. 

“No, why?” she said. 

‘“T wondered why you were sitting there with vour 
mouth open.” 

The vision faded. Again she was surrounded by the 
same old stands and benches, the laughing faces of No- 
vikov and Petya Zaitsev. She tried to smile as if noth- 
ing had happened. Go on, laugh. You'll laugh on the 
other side of your face one day. 

The Tsvetkova incident sharpened the antagonism be- 
tween Andrei and Ustinova. Maya addressed him alwavs 
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in a deliberately official tone, every request she made 
was in writing. Andrei tried patiently to have things out 
with her. Whatever she thought about the locator, there 
was no reason to treat him as an enemy. He demanded 
normal working relations. Maya pretended not to un- 
derstand. She was only preventing her work from being 
pushed into the background. What was wrong with that? 

“T can’t help pushing your work into the background,” 
Andrei exploded. “‘That’s where it belongs.” 

The argument led them nowhere. His unguarded re- 
mark became known in high quarters and Andrei was 
summoned before the director. The matter would not have 
ended there, but the chief engineer stood up firmly for 
Lobanov. Ustinova’s team, however, was made independ- 
ent and Lobanov’s position became even more ambig- 
uous. He had no right to control Ustinova’s work, but 
it was his duty to help her. His own work was hindered 
and he had no right to fight back. 

In the laboratory, too, there were many who did not 
share his attitude to Ustinova’s work. Even Borisov was 
influenced by Tonkov’s reputation. Usoltsev, Novikov and 
Rheingold were delighted by the urbanity with which 
Tonkov treated them. They were flattered that he shook 
hands with them and paid them compliments, praising 
Ustinova’s work in hazy incomprehensible terms and as- 
suring them of her success. 

Only Krivitsky jeered openly. 

“What is sweet to the tongue is often bitter to the 
beliv.” 

No one took Krivitskv’s scepticism seriously; they could 
see that Tonkov was well disposed towards Maya. And 
he certainly showed the warmest attention towards her 
work. 

In the life of every scientist, so Tonkov considered, 
there comes a sad time when he must spend more energy 
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on defending what he has achieved than on creating the 
new. Otherwise he may end by losing more than he can 
create. 

Tonkov, of course, did not count himself among the 
reactionaries of science, the hounders of the new, the 
“monopolists,” and such like. On the contrary, he was 
epenuinely indignant. Why should he, who had done so 
much, who had experience, honour, position, relinquish 
his place now that he was nearing old age to some un- 
known young upstart like Lobanov? Was that just? 
Wouldn’t Lobanov himself, if he got to the top, go to any 
lengths to dislodge his rivals? It was only natural. Life 
was like that. Tonkov conceived of success in science as 
a peak on which there was room for only one perscn. 
Praise for any ol his colleagues he treated as an attempt 
to belittle himself. Any success achieved by another was 
success stolen from Tonkov. Fame was a pie—if someone 
got a slice, it meant less for Tonkov. And those who 
wanted slices, he hated. But he knew how to look after 
those who helped him, and look after them properly. 
When he saw how conscientiously and faithfully Maya 
Ustinova was trying to revive his outmoded ideas, 
he experienced a genuine feeling of gratitude towards 
her. 

The technical department harried Andrei with endless 
papers and forms, endless demands for reports. What had 
previously been decided over the telephone now gave rise 
to voluminous correspondence. 

Andrei was compelled to appeal to Dolgin. 

“It’s papers that make a man, you know,” Dolgin 
laughed contemptuously. ‘That is only a joke, of course. 
But you did demand independence. Your demands were 
crowned with success. From now on we shall treat vou as 
an independent organization. We don’t send any more 
papers to you than to any station.” 

“But that’s fantastic. Stations have offices for this kind 
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of thing,” Andrei said indignantly. “I’m alone. You're 
making me into a clerk. Give me more people.” 

Dolgin sighed grimly, but there was a glint of amuse- 
ment in his eyes. 

“Such matters do not depend on me. Staffing is revised 
once a year.” 

Soon there followed another unexpected and terrible 
blow. 

By order of the management Rheingold was dismissed. 
The reason given was “curtailment of staff.” The chief of 
the personnel department gave Andrei to understand 
that he had received special instructions ... during the 
war Rheingold had been in occupied territory, so... he 
ought to understand.... Andrei felt that the man was 
unhappy about the whole affair. He spoke with his eyes 
on his papers and he looked as if he were swallowing 
something bitter. 

At the Party committee Zorin eventually admitted to 
Andrei, “The information on Rheingold was compiled by 
Dolgin.” Whatever Dolgin’s motives were, Rheingold 
would have to be dismissed. 

“Put yourself in my position,” Zorin argued, trying 
to justify himself. ‘““Dolgin will start making accusations 
against me. He’ll say I’m harbouring unreliable charac- 
ters.... And how can I vouch for Rheingold?” 

“Can you vouch for Dolgin?” Andrei asked. 

Ile related Potapenko’s attempt to make Rheingold 
accept him as a co-designer. 

Zorin shook his head weakly. Where’s the proof? We 
trust Potapenko more than Rheingold. And what did it 
matter what Potapenko said or didn’t say, when the ques- 
lion under discussion was Rheingold’s record. Perhaps 
there was no law about it, perhaps nothing was written 
about it in the Constitution, but Dolgin said he had in- 
structions, he knew all about that kind of thing.... 

Andrei tugged at his collar; the room seemed to have 
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erown stuffy. He poured himself a glass of water. The 
water was warm and tasteless. 

“Well, remember this, we shall not permit the law to 
be trampled on in this way,” Andrei said slowly, forcing 
back his anger. “Borisov and I have investigated Rhein- 
gold’s record through the people at the station where he 
used to work. When the Nazis took Tallinn, Rheingold and 
his wife tried to get away with their three-year-old son. 
Twenty kilometres from the town the Germans overtook 
the refugees and turned them back. During the occupa- 
tion he acted like a patriot, that’s been verified. Yes, he 
stayed behind, but how can vou blame him for that? Do 
you ccnsider everyone who was in occupied territory 
unfit to be trusted, a traitor? You'll only embitter people 
that way. If Rheingold had been a member of the Party, 
you wouldn’t have got away with this. No Party meeting 
would have allowed it. Ask our people—everyone will 
vouch for him. And you’ve decided the matter here all by 
yourselves. You, who are trusted by the Party. It’s break- 
ing the law! If you won’t help, we’ll go to the district 
committee, to the city committee. We won’t let you tram- 
ple our Constitution!” 

Zorin’s flabby face brightened. That was fine. If the 
district committee ordered him to reinstate Rheineuld. 
he would be only too glad. 

Borisov went off to the district committee to see Ko- 
valevsky, the second secretary. The waiting-room was 
crowded. Borisov had been told to come at six, but by 
seven o'clock the queue had scarcely moved. Instructors 
kept going into Kovalevsky’s office. Telephones rang. The 
secretary put calls through, staring blankly at the wait- 
ing visitors. 

“I’ve been waiting over an hour,” an elderly woman 
sitting next to Borisov complained. They struck up a con- 
versation. 

For criticizing her chief she had been reduced to the 
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status of an ordinary engineer. From the position of team- 
leader! But, never mind, Kovalevsky would get to the 
bottom: of it. 

“He used to work in our designing office,” she told 
Borisov with pride. “Came into my team straight from 
the institute. Then they got hold of him up here. He’s 
made quick progress. Good lad.” 

Besides Rheingold’s case, Borisov had a no less seri- 
ous request concerning the provision of a room for 
Vanyvushkin. Vanyushkin’s wife was soon to give birth 
and it was impossible for them to live apart any longer. 

The tall black padded door of the secretary’s oilice 
opened and Kovalevsky walked through the waiting- 
room. Bortsov’s neighbour rose quickly and stepped for- 
ward with an expectant smile on her face. 

Kovalevsky's big handsome eyes turned on her without 
a shadow of recognition. He glanced worriedly at his 
watch and walked on. The woman returned in confusion 
to her seat. 

“Didn’t recognize me,” she said dully. “After we'd 
worked together for four years. I used to help him to do 
his calculations. Where does that kind of thing come 
Irom, I wonder? He’s from a working-class family. They 
say he’s doing a good job, yet he fails to recognize 
people. ...’’ She shook her head quizzically, pushing a grey 
curl into place. “He’s a big man now; why should he 
bother about recognizing old friends?” She stood up. “I 
shan’t go to see him. Never mind, the first secretary will 
be back. Maybe he doesn’t know me, but he keeps his 
door open to everybody.” 

Borisov looked after her dejected figure as she walked 
away and a bitter unforgiving feeling surged up within 
him. The longer he waited, the more he wanted to say 
something to Kovalevsky about that woman, and about 
the fact that in the two years since he had been secre- 
tary Kovalevsky had never once visited the laboratory 
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and did not know any of the Communists there. But 
when he was eventually called in, he remembered about 
Rheingold and Vanyushkin and said nothing of the other 
matter. 

The fate of the Vanyushkins roused Kovalevsky’s sym- 
pathy. And the warmer his sympathy became, the more 
resolutely he avoided the question of helping Rheingold. 
He steered the conversation skilfully round to the subject 
of getting a room for the young couple. Over that he 
made a great fuss and was very understanding. And some- 
how it began to seem that this question really was im- 
portant and needed attention. Of course, it did—the fam- 
ily, our young people, tact, attention to everyday mat- 
ters.... But this Rheingold business was nothing very 
terrible. No one was irreplaceable, the chap would go 
and work somewhere else, it would be no loss to the state 
because one man made a move. He spoke in a sort of 
telephone voice, a bored expression appeared on his face 
and Borisov realized that to Kovalevsky. looking alter 
Rheingold meant quarrelling with someone, taking re- 
sponsibility on himself. Why should he? 

Borisov said nothing of what was in his mind. The 
promised flat for the Vanyushkins was at stake.... This 
was what was called arranging things. Borisov left the 
district committee in a sombre mood. No matter how 
much he acted rightly and according to his conscience, 
there was still something for which he despised himself. 


A week passed and Rheingold was paid off. Andrei 
could not bear to remember saying good-bye—that lifeless 
chalky face, the bewildered expression under those twitch- 
ing eyelids. Rheingold said nothing; there was nothing 
to be said. But it was clear enough what he was think- 
ing. They had promised to defend him and failed. Yet had 
he agreed to Potapenko’s proposal, he would be working 
now, and everything would have been all right. No, not 
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once did Andrei regret that he had talked Rheingold out 
of that low deal. He could not have acted otherwise. They 
were two different questions: Potapenko’s proposal was 
one thing; the unjust, unlawful dismissal of Rheingold 
was another. But for Rheingold they were cause and 
effect. 

Andrei and Borisov corisoled him as best they could. 
They would go on fighting. They would get him rein- 
stated. Unfortunately they could not count on Rheingold 
himself; he had lost all his spirit. 

In the laboratory everyone went about looking upset, 
gloomy, and rather ashamed. Borisov helped Rheingold 
to get a job in some sort of workshop. A few days later 
he and Andrei paid Rheingold a visit. He looked ill. And 
there was a general air of neglect and despair about the 
whole flat. The signal lamps over the doors did not light. 
The bench was covered with old newspapers. Andrei tried 
to tell him how the work was going on the synchronizer. 
Rheingold’s dull eyes gleamed moistly; had it not been 
for his wife, he would probably have cried. But she acted 
with bitter courage. She made no attempt to reproach 
Andrei. She invited the guests to supper and Andrei and 
Borisov dared not refuse. We’re quite all right, her every 
gesture seemed to say. You needn’t think we’ll ask any- 
thing of you. We’re doing well. At any rate, we don’t need 
your sympathy. 

Andrei felt wretched. He tried to strike up a conver- 
sation with Rheingold’s son, but the boy blushed and 
looked away. Andrei realized that the boy was ashamed 
for him. 

When they left, Andrei said to Borisov, “I feel an utter 
scoundrel.” 

“We shall both be scoundrels,” Borisov said, “if we 
don't get him reinstated.” 

Borisov had a hard time persuading Andrei not to 
throw up work on the locator. Andrei wanted to transfer 
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all forces to Rheingold’s synchronizer. At present that 
was the only thing Andrei could do to justify himself in 
Rheingold’s eyes, in the eyes of those around him, in his 
own eyes. 

“That would just be playing into Potapenko’s hands,” 
Borisov said. ‘‘Who knows, perhaps that’s just what they 
were counting on.” 

Andrei went to the district committee himself. Kova- 
levsky started talking to him about looking at things 
from the state’s point of view, about political acumen. 
Andrei flared up and, waving his arms, accused hova- 
levsky of getting too big for his boots and ignoring the 
individual. He strode out of the room, slamming the door 
behind him. 

After that Andrei became strangely calm. His naive 
impulsiveness had given way to cold fury. With Kova- 
levsky he had acted stupidly and without foresight. Well, 
it was just one more lesson. It would come in useful. 
Now he would try different methods. 


CHAPTER TWENTY-NINE 


In the autumn Andrei began regular training at the 
swimming baths. Vanyushkin and Petya Zaitsev had giv- 
en him the idea. 

On his first visit, when the group formed up on the 
edge of the pool, Andrei noticed among the women Liza 
Potapenko. They had not seen each other for a long time 
and it seemed to him that she had got thinner, even hag- 
gard. He nodded cheerfully to her, but at that moment 
the order was given. Andrei, being the tallest, was on the 
extreme right and had to enter the water first. He took 
his stance on the diving board, hooked his toes round its 
rough rubber edge, bent forward and dived. The water 
splashed round him and he was swimming. Use vour 
legs, breathe out in the water. How he had forgotten 
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evervihing! This wasn’t summer bathing; here you had to 
do tiie stroke properly. You must feel your rhvthm and 
the resilient living force of the water just as acutely as 
you could feel the smell of chloride in it. 

But his arms and legs were still slow to obey him, 
his body was stiff and clumsy. Soon Andrei climbed out 
and, breathing heavily, sat down on a bench. 

“Hey, slacker! You ought to be doing another two hun- 
dred,” Petya shouted to him from the water. His blue 
bathing cap skimmed quickly along the lane. Every move- 
ment of his well-knit figure could be seen through the 
clear greenish water. His flashing feet left a foaming 
wake. Andrei was envious and surprised. His mind still 
pictttrred Petya as a talkative scatter-brained youngster in 
a sliapeless padded jacket and dirty patched boots. But 
it{urned out that he was a tough boy, with a look of cheer- 
ful concentration in his eyes. 

The high hall of the baths was filled with greenish 
reflections and the splash of water. Yellow spangles of 
light from the lamps moved in the water as if they were 
glued to the wet glistening shoulders of the swimmers. 
Andrei spotted Liza in one of the lanes and swam in her 
direction. He swam slowly, pushing a float in front of him, 
practising his leg movement. Liza overtook him and when 
their eyes met a strangely wooden seriousness appeared 
on her face. 

When their training session was over, he waited for 
her in the entrance hall. She came out of the dressing- 
room with an attaché case in her hand, still looking 
restrained and troubled. No, everything was all right at 
home, the children were well. Then what was the matter? 
She shrugged, evidently wishing to put an end to the con- 
versation. So she was going to the baths again? Yes, she 
was working and going to the baths again, doing all the 
old things again. Andrei glanced at her keenly and asked 
straight out: perhaps she would rather not talk to him at 
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all? Perhaps she was huffy with him because of the family 
honour and all that sort of thing? 

Huffy? She smiled sadly. And you could see at once 
how much she had changed. It was not that she had got 
thinner, but that she had somehow braced herself up and 
become sterner. Her face had become more refined. 
Huffy—the word would have fitted the old gay-spirited, 
laughing Liza, but not the present one in her severe na- _ 
vy-blue coat and skirt, with straightly combed back hair 
and two abrupt wrinkles going up from her eyebrows. 

It turned out that Liza had not known of Andrei’s final 
break with Victor. Cursing himself for his indiscretion, 
Andrei had to tell her the story of their clashes. He de- 
liberately chose mild worcas, restraining the anger that 
those memories aroused. 

He was expecting Liza to try and defend Victor, but 
she listened in silence, just stored away the information 
she had received, and continued thinking of her own 
affairs. Her face remained wooden. They said good-bye, 
remote from each other. 

Andrei visited the baths regularly. Liza was evident- 
ly troubled by his presence. Sne’s looking at me through 
Victor’s eves, Andrei thought. She must think it one of 
the duties of being a wife. He could find no other way of 
explaining her dislike. Sometimes he would feel her hard 
searching glance on him, but as soon as he turned round, 
her face would assume an expression of indifference. There 
was some unspoken barrier between them. He asked the 
coach to transfer him to another group. Liza overheard 
their conversation and blushed. It took Andrei a little 
time to arrange the transfer and when he came out into 
the street if was quite dark. A damp penetrating wind 
rushed at him, beating round his legs. Andrei did not hear 
anyone come up to him and, when someone’s fingers rested 
on his half-bent arm, he turned sharply. Beside him stood 
Liza. Her eyes seemed large in the darkness. For some 
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time they walked on in silence, as if getting used to one 
another again. 

That evening Liza told him everything about Victor, 
about herself, about the sad muddled story of their love. 
They walked the streets aimlessly. Andrei took her arm. 
It was stiff and heavy. 

So Liza had eventually gone back to teaching. 

Her class seemed to her the most difficult in the 
school. Of course, she felt the boys were laughing at her 
behind her back. She seemed to have no real contact 
with them. Yet she was studying every one of her boys 
and spent whole evenings over their compositions, trying 
to understand what was in their young hearts. 

Victor had considered her work a temporary. enthu- 
siasm, an amusement. Gradually a dull hostile lack of 
understanding had grown up between them. Full of the 
joy ol her new work, Liza rejected without regret the way 
of life that Victor had forced on her. Now that she had 
the opportunity to compare, she was losing.more and 
more of her respect for Victor. They began to treat each 
other with strained and mocking coldness. Liza felt an 
explosion was coming that would tear them apart. More 
and more often she remembered with regret their former 
cramped little room, where she used to sit in the eve- 
nines, her arms round her knees, watching Victor with his 
head bent over his desk, how he would brush the hair 
back that had fallen over his forehead and smile a little 
shyly and guiltily. And she—what a fool she had been!— 
had grown jealous of what could have become the finest 
and most important thing in his nature and in their life 
together. Her victory had turned into her defeat. She had 
realized her mistake too late. She could not love Victor 
as he was now, but neither could she stop loving him. 

“You're taking too much on yoursell,” Andrei said. 
“He's more to blame than you are.” 

Liza shook her head vigorously. 
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“No.... You, perhaps, have a right to consider him 
your enemy, but I can’t. Tell me, Andrei, how can | 
bring those old days back again? I can’t stand this much 
longer I shall lose him or.... Of course, another woman 
in my place would have left him, but I haven't the 
strength.” 

“Liza.... Don’t get so upset.... Why should you Icave 
each other!” Andrei muttered, not knowing how to com- 
fort her and feeling that nothing he said could help. “It’s 
so hard for me to advise, Liza. I just can’t advise vou.” 

That was not true either. Liza saw the threat behind 
his words. 

“What do you mean?...” she said, confused and in- 
dignant, fearing the threat but attracted by it. “You're a 
Communist. You're both Communists. He’s not a stran- 
ger to you. Perhaps you ought to have it out with him?” 

Andrei listened to her and made no repry. It was driz- 
ziing. Litthe beads of water sparkied on Liza’s coat. 
Beads just like them trembied on Liza’s eye-lashes. Rain 
or tears, what did it matter?... Andrei realized how much 
she was suffering, how serious all this was for her; but 
to take her side, he would have had to abandon, if only 
for a minute, his feeling of hostility towards Victor, and 
that was beyond his power. 

“All right,” he said with an effort. ‘In my opinion, the 
only way.... Victor’s got to give up the post of head of 
the technical department. He isn’t fit for the job. He's 
causing harm....” Andrei remembered Rheingold and 
lowered his eyebrows implacably, tucking his chin into 
the collar of his coat. ‘““He’d better give it up bclore it’s 
too late.” 

Liza went pale. Her nand trembled. 

She said, “I don't know.... It wou!d kill him.” 

Andrei saw her to her front door. They were saying 
good-bve when Victor came up to them. His coat was un- 
buttoned and his breath smelled of vodka. Thrusting his 
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hands into his pockets, he halted two paces from Andrei 
and Liza, swaying back on his heels. His lips were twist- 
ed in a gloating smile. 

“Greetings to the expert on other men’s wives!” he 
said, spitting out the cigarette end that had stuck to his 
lip. 

“Victor!” Liza exclaimed. 

Andrei watched the cigarette end fall at his feet and 
turned to Liza, but she gripped his arm imploringly. 

“Look here,” Andrei said, suddenly becoming calm. 
“Let’s go inside and have a talk.” 

“Want to tell us why you did it?” Victor said, laugh- 
ing theatrically, and with a sudden flash of tipsy resolu- 
tion agreed. 

It seemed an eternity since the three of them had first 
sat together in this comfortable softly lighted dining- 
rcom. 

Victor took a decanter of vodka, some ham, bread, and 
a jar of caviare out of the sideboard. Grinning, he poured 
the vodka with unhurried care. They drank in silence. No 
one dared break the silence, and it grew more and more 
tense every minute. Victor refilled their glasses. 

“You’ve had enough,” said Andrei, “but Ill drink 
mine. To vour wife.” 

They sat opposite each other, with Liza in the middle 
staring at her untouched glass. 

“Deiightful,” Victor said, lighting a cigarette. “Poor 
Liza.” He leaned back in his chair and asked, ‘‘Been 
complaining, eh? ‘Try and influence my husband, he’s 
treating me so badly!’ Come on now, out with it.” 

Andrei fished a slippery pickled mushroom out of the 
dish and munched it slowly. 

“I didn’t come to threaten you,” he said coolly, when 
he had finished the mushroom, “nor to make peace with 
you.... I’ve been telling Liza you ought to resign. Your 
job requires knowledge, knowledge that you haven’t got. 
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You only know how to fiddle and ride on other people’s 
backs.” 

Andrei spoke collectedly, rejoicing at his composure. 
Involuntarily falling under the influence of Andrei’s quiet 
voice, Victor suddenly laughed quietly and soberly. 

“After my job, eh? Ha-ha-ha! A bit too early. [’'m afraid 
they wouldn’t let Potapenko go, even if he wanted to.” 

Victor’s conduct seemed theatrical to Andrei. It was 
as if he were acting to an audience that Andrei could not 
see. One had only to say to him, “‘That’s enough, Victor, 
be serious now,” and he would stop and look round and 
realize he was alone. 

“In a very short time from now the whole staff will see 
through you,” Andrei said. “At the first Party meeting 
you will find yourself alone. Even here, now, you are 
alone.” 

“Alone?” Victor repeated and looked at Liza. He rose 
and, ieaning on the edge of the table, went up to her. 
‘Well, perhaps you're right.”’ 

He seemed to have forgotten Andrei’s presence; only 
Liza was in front of him. 

She said nothing. 

Victor turned away and slumped down in his chair. 
He drew greedily at his cigarette. This was nonsense, all 
nonsense. She had got ofiended with him because of what 
he had said down in the street. But never mind, he would 
show her, faint heart never gave his wile a family. 

“Speaking of loneliness,” he said to Andrei with a 
short laugh. “It’s you who'll find yourself alone very 
soon. Your ranks are thinning. Things are getting tough 
for your supporters... .” 

Andrei looked at him, breaking down his glance. 

“Rheingold, you mean? He'll be reinstated.” 

“Will he? How?” Victor asked with an air of indiffer- 
ence. 

‘“That’s my business.”’ 
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“Aha, backstage intrigue that you’d rather not talk 
about.’ He turned to Liza. “There’s a difference between 
word and deed, isn’t there!”’ 

“Why did they sack him?” Liza asked. 

Andrei explained but, taking pity on Liza, did not men- 
tion Victor’s secret proposal to Rheingold. 

“You see, for me,” he said, “fighting such illegality 
is a question of principle, a question of my outlook on 
life. Such things mustn’t be allowed to go unpunished in 
our country. Rheingold acted as a Soviet man should 
during the occupation. No one’s got anything against 
him. Why is he being deprived of work that he’s given his 
life to? Borisov and I won't give in, neither will any of 
our Communists. We'll get what we want, even if we have 
lo go to the Central Committee about it.” 

“What about you, Victor, do you think they were right 
{o dismiss him?” Liza asked suddenly. 

Victor referred vaguely to the personnel department; 
they ought to know best. He wasn’t concerned with such 
matters. He looked at Andrei’s jacket, at his chin, but 
could not meet his glance. Of course, if everything was as 
Andrei had said, it looked as if someone was being over- 
cautious. Probably the district committee wou!d clear it 
up, or did Andrei trust only the Central Committee? 

“We know how to go about things,” Andrei said, for- 
getting Ris resolve not to talk too much, ‘We've been to 
the district committee, now we'll go to the regional 
committee.” 

“Yes, something really ought to be done,” Liza said: 

“Don’t worry, I’ve written a letter to the Central Com- 
mittce,”’ said Andrei. “I'll write to Kostya Isayev, too, to 
make sure we get a quick answer. You've got his address, 
haven't you, Victor?” 

“I don’t remember it,” Victor sighed. “It’s a long time 
since I heard from him. Have you sent off the letter to 
the Central Committee already?” 
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Andrei pulled a fat envelope out of his jacket pocket. 

“T see,’ Victor said, eyeing the envelope. 

Liza got up without a word and walked out of the room. 

“T didn’t want to say it in front of Liza,” Andrej said 
quietly. “I know about your conversation with Rhein- 
cold. I also know the real reason for his removal.” 

“Tittle-tattle,” Victor said quickly. 

“Tt’s fact. Facts are stubborn things.” 

“What facts have you got?” 

Andrei regarded him in silence. A shadow of confusion 
and fear passed across Victor’s face. 

“Well, what about it?” he said truculently. “Suppose, 
knowing that the man was in danger of being dismissed, 
someone did offer to help him, to save his work from 
being wasted. What’s bad in that? Everyone knows I also 
worked on synchronizers once. Facts are stubborn 
things,” he smiled, “that’s why you myst know how to 
handle them.” 

Liza came in and silently placed in front of Andrei 
an ‘address book, open at the letter “I.” 

Andrei made a note of Kostya Isayev’s address, got up 
and left without saying good-bye to Victor. Liza saw him 
to the door. Victor remained sitting at the table. For a 
time he stared at the ash-stained table-cloth, the ciga- 
rette ends floating in the vellow dregs of pickled 
mushrooms. The decanter was empty. He took Liza’s 
glass and drank it. 

The front door banged, Andrei had gone. It was too 
late to go for vodka now, everywhere was shut.... Thev 
had all three been good friends once, but Kostya had 
alwavs been c'oser to Andrei somehow.... Beiter go to 
bed before Liza came round preaching to him. 

Sitting with his back to the door, Victor heard Liza 
come in and stop by the sideboard. He felt her glance on 
the back of his head. A sudden fear that she might go 
away without saying anything forced him to speak. 
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“Seen him off?” he asked. 

She said. “Why don’t you want to help Rheingold? 
He’s got a family.... Suppose you were in his place....” 

“Aha, I ought to help everyone,” he said without turn- 
ing round, “When I was going through the mill, what 
help did I get? Did anyone help me to make my wav? But 
I put up with everything. Now you want me to be nice 
to them all. Well, you won’t get it.” 

“Why does Andrei go to so much trouble and 
worry....” 

“Your Andrei can go to blazes. Why are you always 
poking him at me! In his attitude to me, at any rate, 
he’s a swine. I helped him, and he ... he’s just a swine. 
And you go about with him. Well, get out altogether and 
stay with him.” 

“Don’t shout, you’ll wake the children.... Very well, 
we'll talk about this some other time.’’ 

“No, now you've started, let’s have the whole thing. 
You think I’m drunk. I know what you're after. My head’s 
clearer than yours.’ 

“Oh, Victor, you don’t know how you've changed. I 
can’t understand you ‘any more. Can’t you feel how awful 
this is for me?” 

‘Awful for you? Why? Is comfort getting you down? 
You want something to complain of. If you were in my 
shoes, then you'd know what’s awful.” 

“You think only of yourself. You’re a careerist. You 
envy everyone. Nothing satisfies you. What makes you so 
sure you’re superior to other people. How could you give 
un Andrei for people like the Ivins and those others? 
Why have you got your knife into Zakharchuk? And 
Dmitri Alexeyevich? After all he’s done for you. It was 
he who recommended you for promotion. And now 
VOU... 

“Shut up! What do you know about it? I’ve got dozens 
of enemies.” He dragged his chair round to face her. 
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“Listen to me. Is a man justified in sacrificing a small 
truth for a great one? Eh?” 

She looked at him suspiciously. It was just another 
trick, 

‘Now 2et this,” he said, pleased at her silence, “If ] 
want to push my way ahead, it’s only so that I'll be able 
to do more, Rheingold and Andrei—bah! They’re chicken 
feed. Once I get out into the open, I'll be a thousand 
times more useful than they.” 

‘And meanwhile you'll trick and lie....’ 

‘What lies have I told you?” 

‘You knew Kostya’s address.” 

“Keep your nose out of my business, will you! What 
has it to do with you?” 

‘Perhaps you lie to me too.” 

“While you wander round at nights with your Andrei, 
I suppose.” 

“You’re lying now. You know there’s nothing between 
Andrei and me. But you....” 

“Aha, so that’s where we've got to! That’s where the 
trouble lies, is it? Well, have you got any facts about 
me deceiving you?” 

“You think deceiving me means to go and sleep with 
somebody. But for me the worst thing about it is that 
you can do such things for the sake of some deal or 
other... .” : 

“You'd better shut up.” 

“With a secretary, like Tsvetkova, for instance. You 
just don't care.” 

“Tdiot! You’ve been listening to a lot of gossip!” 

She clasped her hands to her cheeks. 

“Victor, perhaps I really don’t understand. | can't 
prove anything to you, if you take it that way. But every- 
thing’s gone wrong between us somehow. And it’s get- 
ting worse and worse.... We’ve lost something. I can't 
go on like this. Why can’t we live as we used to?” 
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“You're just hysterical, You don’t know what you 
want. You've forgotten how ’ you egged me on: ‘Why 
should we live worse than others? In what way are the 
Ivins better than us?’ Have you forgotten who said 
that?” 

She came up to the table and, leaning forward, said 
very distinctly, “Yes, it was I who egged you on. I hate 
myself ... and you for letting me. You ought to have 
been stronger, You would have been in the right. You 
were firm once but you’ve become flabby. I’m afraid, we 
can't ... I’ve got to leave you, Victor. If only I could go 
away.” . . 

“Well, you are an idiot! Who’d have thought you could 
act like this!’ 

“Perhaps I'll find the courage to do it. I must try to 
get used to the idea.” 

He looked at her neck that he had so much loved to 
kiss; Liza had always quivered when he kissed her in 
that little hollow near the collar-bone. Then he looked at 
her face. He still longed to kiss her. But how could she 
be such a bitch! A man came home from work and instead 
of resting.... She knew very well what a difficult time 
he was having at the moment. But she didn’t care ‘a 
damn. Instead of getting support at home, at his own 
home, he had to fight here too. The bitch, the rotten 
bitch. ... : 

“You can get out. Or I'll get out myself.” 

“Tf only we could live as we did before.” 

Oh, if only she had the strength to stop loving him. 
How good that would be. There were women who could 
leave their husbands. ... 


The next day, after posting the letter to the Central 
Committee, Andrei went home from work and had only 
just sat down to dinner when Borisov rushed into the 
room. He was bubbling with delight but would only 
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laugh in answer to questions. He willingly sat down to 
table and ate with appetite. When they had finished din- 
ner, they retired to Andrei’s room. Borisov closed the 
door behind him, fingered the books, sat down on the 
sofa and talked about the start of the hunting season. 
Then he stood up, took Andrei’s hands, released them 
again, clapped him affectionately on the shoulder and 
suddenly, in a strained ‘hoarse voice, related that the 
city Party committee secretary, Savin, had received him 
that day, got to the bottom of the Rheingold affair in 
twenty minutes, telephoned through to the right quarter, 
and tomorrow Rheingold could appear at work. Borisov 
had gone straight from the city. committee to the Rhein- 
golds, and from them to Andrei. 

Borisov’s eyes were bright with joy and Andrej real- 
ized how much he must have endured since Rheineld’s 
dismissal. Andrei himself felt a great wave of relief. It 
was a sovemn and heart-warming moment. For a long 
time they shook each other’s hands in silence, then 
lighted cigarettes and smoked eagerly. 

The Rheingold case came up for consideration three 
times. Shaken after his conversation with Andrei, Pota- 
penko weighed up the situation and hurried off to see 
Kovalevsky at the district committee. 

“Now I see it all,’ Kovalevsky said, “but with that 
Lobanov of yours it was hopeless. Dashing in here like 
a madman, unable to control himself.... I couldn’t un- 
derstand what he was gabbling about, Yes, it looks as 
if they’ve made a mess of this Rheingold business.” 

Kovalevsky rang up the head of the personne] depart- 
ment but was told that the question had already been 
settied in Rheingold’s favour by the city committee. Too 
late, Victor thought to himself with chagrin, but he still 
tried to snatch the honour of getting Rheingold rein- 
stated. Then the reply to Andrei’s letter arrived from the 
Central Committee, Zorin and Dolgin were summoned 
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before the city committee. It was rumoured that they 
were both given very severe warnings. 

For several days the laboratory was in a mood of re- 
joicing. Rheingoid was fussed over like a sick man and 
Andrei returned to work on his locator. 


CHAPTER THIRTY 


At the beginning of September the Ministry suddenly 
started asking for information on the locator, Blue prints, 
calculations and descriptions had te be sent in. Before 
a week had passed another demand arrived: Give us the 
theoretical basis of such and such a formula, And so it 
went on—exp.anations, proofs, calculations, 

“Must be going to recommend it for a prize,” Novikov 
suggested, | 

“It may be something else, I’m afraid,” said Bori- 
SOV. 

But whatever the reason, Andrei had to spend a half 
ol every day preparing answers for the Ministry. The 
questions were awkward. He did all he could to avoid 
distracting Novikov from the locator and upsetting the 
laboratory experiments, Added to that there was a rush 
ol administrative affairs: order forms, control-service 
meelings, customers, Kuzmich hovered in the doorway. 
Would Andrei help him to get a motor for the milling 
machine? 

All the time Andrei had to keep himself informed on 
the research work of his engineers, who took it as a mat- 
ter o! course that he should know exactly what stage they 
had reached and what ought to be done to get out of this 
or that difficulty. This continuous switching about be- 
tween utterly different tasks set his mind in a whirl. 
Whenever he got back to his laboratory bench where 
Sasha and Novikov were busy with the model, he felt 
empty, 
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But for Borisov, Andrei would have been desperate. 
At a Party meeting Borisov put the matter plainly, “Lo- 
banov can’t go on for long at this rate. If we’re real com- 
rades, we ought to relieve him of some of the little jobs!’ 
Andrei shrugged doubtfully, but soon he noticed that after 
about midday he was being left in peace. Even the irreso- 
lute Usoltsev avoided pestering him with endless requests 
for advice, 

These spells of relief enabled Andrei to finish and test 
his design for Grigoryev. True, it meant holding up work 
on the locator for a few days and staying on in the eve- 
nings. “What a rotten nuisance,” Novikov moaned, ‘‘stick- 
ing behind in the laboratory!” | 

The evenings were su.try. They worked in their shirt 
sleeves and often sent Sasha out for lemonade. A whole 
boxful of empty bottles accumulated under their bench. 
All that week they left the laboratory late in the eve- 
ning, strolling home arm in arm along the embank- 
ment. | 

When in the streets, Andrei stubbornly continued to 
glance into the faces of the women who passed. Some- 
times, catching sight of coppery-red hair in front of him, 
he would hurry forward, only to turn away in disappoint- 
ment, 

All emotions must be fed by life, by action, or they 
die. Love, too, cannot live by dreams alone. Gradually 
the image of Marina receded into the background; it did 
not fade, it simply became more distant. 

Andrej handed his design over to Grigoryev and con- 
centrated his attention on the amplifier. Without Smoro- 
din’s condenser the amplifier .couid not be completed. 

As soon as Andrei returned to work after his illness 
he had received a telephone call from Smorodin, Smoro- 
din had told him that he himself was at the moment in- 
terested in the kind of condensers they had talked about 
at Grigoryev’s, and that he would accept the job without 
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any payment. Andrei was delighted and brought him the 
necessary data. Smorodin was very polite and Andrei 
experienced a faint remorse for his earlier abruptness. 
They talked for a few minutes. Smorodin excused him- 
self, he was inva hurry to play tennis, Waving his racket, 
he strode away, a trim cheerful figure in his well-cut suit, 
and Andrei watched him go with envy, Since then a 
month had passed. Andrei had enquired several times 
how the work was going. “I’ve put in the order, they’re 
doing it; so many odd jobs keep holding them up,” Smo- 
rodin reassured him. | 

Now the absence of condensers might delay the test- 
ing of the model, The Ministry was also asking for data 
on the condensers to complete the picture. 

One evening the chief engineer came down to the labo- 
ratory accompanied by Dolgin. Andrei showed him the 
new equipment and instruments that had been bought. 
Dmitri Alexeyevich walked through into the engineers’ 
olfice. 

“Well, it’s a real scientific laboratory now,” he said 
with pleasure, ‘Books on the tables, Books instead of 
screwdrivers.” 

Dolgin had lingered by the model of the locator, An- 
drei went back for something and saw Do'gin pulling the 
lemonade bottles out of the box under the bench, putling 
them to his pug-nose and smelling them one by one. Was 
it vodka? Smiling to himself, Andrei silently withdrew 
ancl went back to the chief engineer. 

Dmitri Alexeyevich asked vexedly what the Ministrv 
wanted of Lobanov. After listening to Andrei’s reply, he 
became thoughtful, holding his long chin in his hand. His 
thin, haphazardly wrinkled face grew even longer. 

“Very curious.” 

He took Andrei up to his office. Without switching on 
the light, he sat down on the edge of his desk and calied 
Moscow. The trembling reflections of car head-lights swept 
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across the huge room, briefly illuminating Dmitri Ale- 
xeyevich's tired sunken eyes. 

‘Hullo! Semyon Semyonovich, please.” Dmitri Ale- 
xeyevich covered the receiver with his hand and, smil- 
ing, turned to Andrei. “It’s a good thing for every ad- 
ministrator to have his Semyon in the Ministry..., Is 
that you, Semyon? Hullo once again, You don’t know who 
it is in the second department who's got his knife into 
our electrical laboratory, do you? Yes ... yes, about the 
locator.... That’s right.... Well, what has it to do with 
him? Yes, that’s not much good.... You can’t chew up 
a man like him, And if you chew him up, you can’t swal- 
low him.” 

Replacing the receiver, the chief engineer laughed 
shortly. 

“Great minds think alike.... What have I to tell you? 
A certain well-known figure in the scientific world whom 
we, apparently, have been annoying ... in a word, Ton- 
kov’s been weaving his spider’s web, He’s reviewing a 
thesis written by one of the people up at the Ministry 
and that person, apparently, is trying to please his 
reviewer. That's the outline of the thing.” 

“What shall we do?” 

‘For the time being we'll give ourselves a rest from 
this office.” 

One of the attractive qualities in Dmitri Alexeyevich's 
character was a profound confidence, which invariably 
communicated itself to other people. And now, too, al- 
though there was little comfort in the chief’s reflections, 
Andrej feit encouraged. 

The chief engineer sent the car away and they walked. 

‘Now then, I’m not going to quarrel with the Ministry 
over you. I'll speak to the head of the central department 
and to one or two other people, and that’s all. Or else I'll 
never get my more serious requests granted. The old 
man’s getting on our nerves, they'll say. And what have 
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we actually to cotnplain about? Strictly speakirig, they 
have a right to verify what we are doing. So go on send- 
ing in your reports without hurrying too much and 
meanwhile push ahead with the work at top speed, I'll 
let you off some of the items on the pian. Is Potapenko 
pressing you hard?” he asked suddenly with a glance 
at Andrei’s gaunt face. 

‘Potapenko’s Potapenko,” Andrei said indifferently. “It 
seemls to be a series of unfortunate coincidences.” He 
enumenated them: the rush of forms, Ustinova’s work, 
the Ministry, Tonkov, Smorodin. 

“Coincidences, you think?” Dmitri Alexeyevich said 
slowly, “Rather a lot of them. We’ve discovered the cause 
of one of those coincidences today.” 

“Dmitri Alexeyevich,” Andrei said, after thinking a 
moment, “I hope you don’t mind my being frank, but 
doesn’t it seem to you that people like Potapenko and 
Doigin are hindering our organization’s technical prog- 
ress?- 

“It does,” the chief engineer said. “They both have 
some good in them, but on the whole they ought to be 
renloved, Why don't I do so, you ask?” He smiled wrily. 
“You can’t always do what you think best, you know. 
No change can be made in the posts they hold without 
the consent of high authorities, It would mean starting 
a big war, That’s more than I can cope with, I can be 
more useful in other ways. Quarrelling over little things 
can lose big things, you know. I’ve given you permission 
to make the locator and now they’re accusing me of 
flouting the technical council. That’s another explana- 
tion to be wrilten. But one wants to do more in life and 
waste less time on petty little affairs.” 

“I'm sorry, Dmitri Alexeyevich, I understand you, but 
that policy gives them a free hand.” 

“No, You don’t understand. You look at things one- 
sidedly. Your ally is the people. Don’t regard yourself, 
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Borisov, and the whole laboratory staffi—it may be a 
collective, but it’s only a fnagment in the whole mass— 
don’t regard them as lone fighters, It sounds fine, of 
course, but it’s hopeless. The main thing is to get the 
working class interested. Your locator is needed. Enlist 
the support of the cable-repair men, the high-tension line 
workers, and their Party organizations, If you can con- 
vince the people, if you can lead them, then the Pota- 
penkos and others who try to interfere will be swept 
aside.” 

As he listened to Dmitri Alexeyevich, Andrei remem- 
bered a remark of Herzen’s: “It is not enough to study 
science. Science must be lived.” It was not enough to be 
fighting for a just cause, not enough to be strong. One 
must be able to achieve one’s aim in the shortest possible 
time, De able to lead people. One must be an organiz- 
er. A real leader. 

Life was steadily ripping to shreds Andrei’s already 
badly torn banner, “Everything depends on myself 
alone.” 

Dmitri Alexeyevich sat down on a seat under a lamp. 

“T won't keep you a minute.” He looked at Andrei in 
a shy pleading manner that was quite unlike him. “This 
is a personal request from me to you, although it’s not 
your reception hours.” With a nervous chuckle, he opened 
a tightly packed brief-case and took out several typed 
sheets. “I’ve scribbled a bit of an article here. Developing 
the idea of your locator. I think it can be used not only 
for transmission lines, but for the control circuits at the 
stations. So I’ve calied it: “Detection of Faults by the 
Lobanov Method.’ You don’t object? Take it with you and 
look it through.” 

The wind tugged at the paper in Andrei’s hands, By 
the lamp light he could scarcely make out the ietters. 
He held the thin fluttering sheets as if they were shoots 
sprouting in a cold autumn, delicate and fine, trembling 
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in the wind, amazing nature with their courage, “By the 
Lobanov method.” Suddenly he felt very happy. 

But Dmitri Alexeyevich, scratching his grizzled tem- 
ple, watched Andrei’s face intentiy. He could not under- 
stand why Lobanov was smiling, He himself was shiver- 
ing like a schooiboy, prepared for shame, for failure; it 
was as if his fate depended on Lobanov’s words. 


Unable to help Lobanov with extra staff, the chief 
engineer chose a different method: he scrapped one of 
the orders. This freed Usoltsev, and Andrei was able to 
take him into his group. 

A leader is at times compelled to suppress his imme- 
diate feelings towards people. Had Andrei been working 
as an ordinary engineer he would simply have avoided 
Usoltsev, The distinctive feature of Usoltsev’s character 
was one that Andrei could not bear, Usoltsev did not 
want to work independently. He never showed any ini- 
liative, He would make any excuse to avoid tasks where 
something new had to be worked out. He lacked the 
“creative urge,” although his knowledge and many years 
ol experience put him above many of the other engineers 
in the laboratory, Usoltsev liked doing calculations for 
already tested designs; he liked compiling statistical 
tables; he liked to adjust and put the finishing touches 
to completed apparatus. In these things he was unsur- 
passed, He never spoke .at meetings; he was on fairly 
good terms with everyone in the laboratory. Borisov de- 
scribed him as “obliging.” He always went about in the 
same neat grey suit and his face, too, was neatly sym- 
metrical, perfectly round, as though it had been drawn 
with a pair of compasses, His desk and the bench where 
he worked were a mode! of tidiness. Usoltsev never for- 
got or lost anything. But in all this there was something 
depressing.y neutral, and it seemed that Usoltsev’s main 
concern was to preserve his own peace of mind, 
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Does anything really interest him? Andrei asked him- 
self. He’s only thirty-seven; where does he get all this 
old-mannish caution, this petty desire for a quiet life? 

By this time Andrei knew that nearly everyone in the 
laboratory had some hobby or other. Novikov was tasci- 
nated by music and women. Krivitsky studied the history 
of philosophy and collected the aphorisms of ancient 
thinkers. Of late Borisov had become very interested in 
psychology and was reading Bekhterev and even Spen- 
cer and Wundt, Sasha went in for colour photography. 
Vanyushkin was taken up entirely with his new flat and 
books on the feeding of babies. But Andrej knew no 
hobby of Usoltsev’s. 

For two hours Andrei initiated Usoltsev into all the 
details of his idea, peering into his pale round face. 
Could it be that these things which worried Andrei day 
and night stirred no feeling in the man? 

Usoltsev, his hands behind his back, bent over the 
assembled model, inspecting various components, When- 
ever Andrei put lorward a proposition he nodded, accept- 
ing it like an order. Occasionally he asked Andrei to 
repeat something, but he never raised an objection or 
stated his own opinion. He tried conscientiously to un- 
derstand and, having understood, agreed without demur. 
Andrei was infuriated by his docility. In a moment the 
man would be saying, ‘‘Yes, your honour! You're quite 
right, your honour!” 

To spite him, Andrei would ask point-blank what 
method he would suggest for making certain tests. 

“Isn’t there any literature on the subject?” Usoltsev 
would enquire in a cautious manner, 

‘Absolutely none,” Andrei would reply exuitantly. 

Usoltsev would carefully straighten his tie, his small 
colourless eyes avoiding Andrei’s glance. 

“Yes...” he would say thoughtfully and fall silent. 
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Andrei never succeeded in finding out how long these 
silences could last. Losing patience, he would be the 
first to break them, and Usoltsev would nod his head 
with relief. 

No one could say that Usoltsev was not interested in 
the apparatus. Andrei’s enthusiasm had infected him, but 
he seemed to hang back for some reason. In spite of his 
indignation Andrei understood him. By the will of fate, 
perhaps for the first time in many years, Usolisev had 
been turned out of a dark cosy corner of the laboralory 
on to the central crossroads of the laboratory’s interests. 
He was afraid of catching cold in the draught of events, 
he was worried about what kind of work he might be 
called upon to carry out. 

At first Andrei, admitting himself defeated, decided 
to give Usoltsev the job of writing a technical descrip- 
tion of the locator, but then he changed his mind. “Why 
the hell should I pamper the fellow. Let him do what’s 
necessary, not what suits him.” 

Following his rule of giving as few actual orders as 
possible, he explained to Usoltsev the distribution of 
duties inside the team, The new member got the job of 
working out a quick-action muitiple switch. The absence 
of this switch might hold up the testing of the apparatus. 
The switch had to be a special one, much faster than the 
existing types. 

“T think you said, Andrei Nikolayevich, that the iam- 
plier also needed finishing off?” Usoltsev asked, nerv- 
ously running his hand over his scanty hair. 

“Unfortunately the calculating hasn’t been finished 
yet,” Andrei said. He glanced at his watch. “I’m sorry, 
I’m in a hurry. Get on with the switch at once, it’s hold- 
ing us all up. And another thing—it will be a waste of 
time looking for printed information on the subject. None 
of our engineers has made a switch like that yet,’ he 
emphasized. 
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Tiny beads of perspiration appeared on the tip of Usol- 
tsev’s nose. 

“But, Andrei Nikolayevich, I’ve never worked on that 
kind of switch before either.” 

Andrei silently gathered up the drawings spread over 
the table, 

“Perhaps you would let me touch up one of the exist- 
ing types?” Usoltsev asked, clutching at a straw. 

“Nothing doing,” Andrei said harshly. 

For a moment he felt sorry for Usoltsev. Biting his 
lip, he tied up the folder, went over to Usoltsev and put 
his hand on his shou'tder. “Our institutes don’t turn out 
people who are specialists on nothing but switches, Ne- 
cessity’s the mother of invention, If you get stuck, we’ll 
help you out.” 

Remembering the amplifier, Andrei rang up Smorodin 
at the Scientific Research Institute. A familiar high- 
pitched voice answered the telephone. 

‘“Smorodin’s at a conference. Who’s speaking?” 

“Lobanov.”’ 

“Andrei Nikolayevich? Hullo.” 

It was Anechka, Learning that Andrei was worried 
about the calculations, she asked him to wait and after a 
few minutes said, “I’ve found the data among the pa- 
pers on his desk. Your nole-book’s here, but nothing else. 
Oh, yes... your model’s lying here. And that’s all. I’m 
afraid he hasn’t even started it yet.” 

Andrej dropped everything and went to Smorodin’s 
office, 

Surely not, he muttered to himself on the way. Smoro- 
din had assured him that everything was nearly ready. 
There must be some misunderstanding, But was it really 
a misunderstanding? 

He couldn’t help thinking of his talk with Dmitri 
Alexeyevich. Too many coincidences.... 

Anechka met him at the entrance office with a pass. 
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“I was right. He hasn’t even started it,” she said, 
scarcely able to keep up with Andrei. 

They found Smorodin in a large light room, the only 
other occupant-of which was a draughtswoman,. Smoro- 
din was sitting on the arm of a chair with a newspaper 
in his hands, looking through the results of the state 
loan lottery, Seeing Andrei, he jumped up and walked 
forward to meet him, smiling cordially. 

“Once again in this part of the world,” he said. “Take 
a seat, Andrej Nikolayevich. Aha, I see you're in a war- 
like mood. This snake in the grass has given me ‘away 
completely,” he said, wagging his finger at Anechka. 

Smorodin had no intention of fighting. With cheerful 
candour he admitted his fault. “No time, hoped I’d be 
free. Kept you on a string out of habit. We've got used 
to keeping our customers dangling. Do what you like 
with me, but I can’t help it.” 

He stood with his feet apart, one hand in his pocket, 
the other scratching the back of his head, The pose and 
the playful smile said: Well, this is me, a light-minded 
lovable good-for-nothing, no cunning, no defence. How 
can vou be angry with me? 

“You have no idea how badly you’ve let me down!” 
Andrei said in a toneless voice, 

Smorodin nodded sympathetically. 

“The plan’s going up in smoke, is it? You'll get out 
of it somehow, You production men are good at that.” He 
changed his tone in time and said, ‘Dear Andrei Ni- 
kolavevich, if it’s so serious, I'll drop everything and 
switch over entirely to your condenser.” 

He bent down, turning the pages of a desk calendar. 
At that moment Andrei happened to glance at Anechka. 
She was shaking her head warningly. 

Andrei scanned Smorodin’s smooth pink face, 

“Don’t bother,” he said. “Give me back my material.” 

Smorodin waved his hands. He promised solemnly to 
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do the job. He must atone for his guilt. In any case, who 
else could Lobanov find to do the job now? 

“Tl find someone.” 

“Excellent. And I'll do it, too. We’ll see who finishes 
first.” 

Andrei hesitated. Very well ... where was his note- 
book, he would copy out the necessary data. 

“Haven't you got a copy?” Smorodin asked quickly. 

Anechka drummed her fingers impatiently on the desk. 

“By the way, Anechka, Tonkov’s been asking for you,” 
Smorodin said, swinging round on her. 

Anechka lit a cigarette and waved the match. 

“Tl see Andrei Nikolayevich out, then go.” 

“Andrei Nikolayevich is my visitor, Ill see him out 
myself.” 

‘Look here, Smorodin,” Andrei said, rising, ‘give me 
my note-book and the model, and let that be the end of 
it.” 

‘As you like,” Smorodin said offended!y and rum- 
maged among the papers on his desk. ‘Where has it 
got to?” 

“An hour ago it was lying there,’ Anechka said. 

She looked rapidly through the papers, straightened 
up and glanced searchingly at Smorodin. 

Andrei went up close to him, took him by the lapels 
of his jacket and, shaking him slowly, said with cold 
fury, “Give them to me al once.” 

Smorodin tried to smile. 

“What, are you going to fight me?” 

The elderly draughtswoman froze to her stool, draw- 
ing-pen uplifted, jaw dropping. Anechka smoked on 
calmly. 

“T shan’t fight, I shall simply beat the life out of you!” 
Andrei spoke the words with such furious conviction that 
Smorodin hurriedly pulled out his drawer and, looking 
furtively about him, handed Andrei a packet. 
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“I'll catch it from the chief!” he said laughing, trv- 
ing to pretend that nothing had happened, but his eyes 
still retained their scared and spiteful expression, “It 
was he who asked me to help you, as a step towards full- 
er co-operation between science and production. Anech- 
ka, you’re a witness, under threat of physical violence I 
was....° 

Andrei walked out without a word. In the courtyard 
of the institute he asked Anechka, “Is Smorodin your 
chief?” 

She nodded. 

“Are you in for trouble?” 

‘What does that matter!” She stamped her foot. Her 
eves were shining moistly. “It’s foul! Disgusting!” 

‘Thanks, Anechka.” 

“Where are you going now about your condenser?” 

Andrei’s face darkened. 

‘“T don’t know yet.” 

“Go to the Electro-Technical Institute. There’s a re- 
search student there—Lubchenko’s the name. See him. But 
don't say you came from me, And don’t mention about 
Smorodin. Don’t tell him anything.” She blushed. “He’ll 
do it for you.” 

She pushed her hair into place with a quick raising of 
the arms, In the cold autumn sunlight her slim supple 
ficure looked rather like Marina’s. But he remembered 
Marina not because of what they had in common, Marina 
was more beautiful. 


No wonder people believe in omens. No sooner did 
Andrei remember Marina than he saw her, The fact that 
Andrei had remembered her dozens of times before was 
of no importance. He saw her from the window of a 
trolley-bus. She was standing with her back to him, 
looking up at a recently erected building. She was 
wearing the same navy-blue rain-coat; she had her feet 
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slightly apart and her hands in her pockets. Lost in 
reflection, Andrei saw her drop behind as the street 
rushed by. He hadn’t had time to think of what to do, his 
heart beat painfully. He suddenly leaned over towards the 
window, crushing the hat of the passenger next to him, 
then he pushed his way to the exit. 

“Stop, please,” he gasped, thrusting his head into the 
driver’s cabin. “Please... .” 

The driver, a young fellow with a moustache, grunted 
something without looking round. Andrei caught onlv the 
word “regulations.” To hell with these regulations if they 
could ruin a man’s life! The trolley-bus heaved slowly over 
tramlines. It was a long way. to the next stop. Fortu- 
nately for Andrei, the trolley-bus was of an old type, with 
handles on the doors, Andrei wrenched the handles with 
all his strength, parted the folding panels, and jumped 
out. The door banged shut behind him, nearly catching 
his leg. Dodging a lorry, he started running back, A mili- 
tiaman’s whistle shrieked after him, People in the street 
stopped and looked round. Andrei ran as far as the fence 
round the new building. He glanced about—Marina was 
nowhere in sight. Workmen were taking down the scaffold- 
ing. Boards crashed to the ground, sending up clouds 
of whitewash dust, Andrei ran on to the next corner. He 
Stared round on all sides, even went out into the road. 
But perhaps Marina had gone the other way? Perhaps 
he had run past her? He swung round and found himsell 
face to face with the militiaman. 

“No getting away from me,” the militiaman said and 
took a firm grip on Andrei’s arm just above the elbow. 
Peering over the militiaman’s cap, Andrei continued to 
scan the stream of people moving along the pavement. 

“Respectable-looking fellow, and running away like a 
thief,” the militiaman grumbled, writing out a receipt. 
Curious onlookers gathered round. They waited until 
Andrei paid the fine, then walked away disappointedly. 
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“What did you run like that for?” the militiaman en- 
quired, already appeased. The curiosity in his freckied 
snub-nosed face hovered on the brink of sympathy. 

“Saw someone I was looking for,’ Andrei confessed. 

The militiaman nodded understandingly. Andrei had a 
moment of absurd hope. 

“A girl. In a blue rain-coat, Red hair. You didn’t notice 
her, did you?” 

No, the militiaman hadn’t noticed anyone like that. 

“T ought to have smashed the window and shouted.” 

“Why not? Not a bad plan,’ the militiaman said 
seriously, “Worth a hundred rubles in a case like that. 
But you ought to have explained this before I fined you. 
I don’t fine for love, you know.” He laughed confidingly. 
“Had a reprimand on that account myseif the other day.” 


CHAPTER THIRTY-ONE 


The city conference of scientific and production work- 
ers was to begin at six in the evening. Andrei had intend- 
ed going there straight from work, but Borisov persuad- 
ed him to return home first and change. -« 

One of the most desperate and insoluble problems in 
Andrei’s life was the problem of ties. He did not like 
wearing them. If he put one on, his neck felt constricted, 
his collar-band rumpled; Andrei would get irritated and 
curse the day he was born, When, however, with his 
father’s help, he had managed the tie somehow, his face 
brightened with satisfaction. The blue suit with a faint 
red stripe in it looked smart. True, the jacket was just 
a little tight in the waist (putting on weight? sedentary 
life?), but it fitted well across the chest, making him 
hold himself straight. 

Andrei sensed the solemn atmosphere even before he 
got to the Palace of Soviets. One after the other, shining 
limousines rolled up to the gates; delegates walked 
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through the garden, taking out their invitation cards. The 
stream of people increased. The shapely greyish-blue fir- 
trees and the palace itseif, freshly colour-washed in 
yellow and white, with a magnificent columned facade, 
reminded Andrei of Leningrad, of the Taurida Palace on 
a far-off December day. Andrei had been a boy then, but 
on that day he had gained several years in maturity. The 
fir-trees that day had drooped sadly under their covering 
of snow. A black ribbon of people stretched through the 
park and far away down the street. The snow crunched 
underfoot; people stamped their feet and rubbed their 
cheeks; they spoke in whispers, barely moving their lips. 
A grief-stricken silence came from the palace, filling the 
whole street, the who:e city, the whole country. Andrei 
and his father moved slowly towards the entrance. As 
they mounted the steps, they couid hear the quiet strains 
of a funeral march. Amid the wreaths, his arms folded 
on his chest, lay Kirov. The scarlet reflections of drooping 
banners gleamed on his pale face. Andrei had never seen 
Kirov’s face like this before. In all the pictures he had 
seen, Kirov had been smiling. 

When they came -~out of the palace, Andrei’s father 
stood for a long time with bared head; tears rolled down 
his cheeks. For the first and the last time in his life 
Andrei saw his father cry, 

That day, in Leningrad, on the icy steps of the Tau- 
rida Palace, Andrei made up his mind to become a Com- 
munist. 

Many years had passed. And now, as he approached the 
Palace of Soviets, he felt the small leather-bound card in 
his breast pocket—his Party membership card. 

The vestibule and white-columned foyer of the palace 
gleamed in the light of huge chandeliers. Had the names 
and professions of those present been announced, most of 
the peopte here would have discovered among them for- 
mer teachers or pupils, followers and comrades-in-arms. 
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Among the crowd Andrei noticed the tall figure of 
Kunin, the florid face of Razumov, the scanty grey beard 
of Academician Kostinov. Representatives from factories, 
institutes, and Party organizations had come to this con- 
ference on technical progress. Among them were academi- 
cians, bricklayers, turbine fitters, printing machinery 
designers, university lecturers, welders. They represented 
a huge city of labour and science. 

In the foyer there was an exhibition of achievements 
brought about through co-operation between scientists 
and production workers, A snub-nosed girl with dancing 
plaits struggled with her friends who were dragging her 
towards a model of a weaving loom over which her photo- 
graph was hung, 

Andrei walked from show-case to show-case, pausing 
over supersonic apparatus for detecting faults in metal, 
cxamining photographs of huge hydrogenerators, and 
samples of fast dyes. In little over a year such fine 
results! 

In one of the show-cases lay a cutting die tipped with 
corundum, Andrei read the label underneath, Examining 
the fragite-looking tip with curiosity, Andtei struck up 
a conversation with a stout grey-moustached old man 
standing near by. It turned out that this cutting tool 
enabled turners to increase their speed of work by ten 
or even twenty times. It was nearly as hard as a diamond 
and not afraid of high temperatures. The old man praised 
the new cutters in a tone Andrei could not quite under- 
stand. The old man seemed to be irritated about 
something. 

“I suppose this means a complete revolution in your 
trade, doesn’t it?” Andrei said. 

“Complete?” the old fellow responded in the same tone 
of mingled approval and irritation, “You think it’s as 
casv as rolling off a log, don’t you? The scientists puzzled 
their heads over this for five years, I laughed myself 
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when a university fellow came down to see us about it. 
Who had ever heard of such a thing—cutting steel with 
clay. Well, try it out and see, he says. Just for politeness’ 
sake I fitted it to the machine. I was working on iron at 
the time. Well, it wasn’t too bad, it cut all right. Increase 
your speed, he says. So I put on speed—still it held. More 
speed. Still cutting, At top speed my machine started 
vibrating and the cutter broke. It was too brittle. Then 
the fellow learned to make them stronger and stronger. 
We gave him a hint about the sharpening. And what do 
you think? Now our store-room is full of these new 
cutters and no one will take them. People haven't got 
used to them yet. And there’s nothing to sharpen them 
with either. So the whole thing’s hanging in the air, The 
chap from the university’s done his job, but there’s no 
one at our place to push it through.... New things don't 
have an easy time of it, especially if they upset old ways.” 

Everywhere—in the quiet of research institutes, in 
workshops, in dockyards—people were questing, were 
overcoming habit and inertia, were battling fearlessly 
with the Tonkovs. Andrei had thousands upon thousands 
of comrades-in-arms. What was happening in Andrci’s 
laboratory was only a small part of the general move- 
ment. Every exhibit in the show-cases had a long and 
arduous history, Many of the people at this conference 
had experienced or were experiencing the same difficulties 
as Andrei. 

And another thought occurred to Andrei as he looked 
round the exhibition. He thought of the interpenetration 
of the various branches of science. Chemists were intrud- 
ing into metallurgy, creating plastics that could replace 
steel; glaziers were becoming experts on building materi- 
als—at the exhibition there was a model of a sanatorium 
building with glass columns. On one side the macliine- 
tool builders were being attacked by foundry-men who 
had learned to mould parts to exact measurements, so 
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that they were ready for use with no further treatment; 
on the other, by the electricians who could sharpen, 
polish, and cut metal by means of the electric arc, Pro- 
fessions that only recently had known nothing of each 
other were stretching out friendly hands, offering each 
other their services, marching confidently on into regions 
that had hitherto been quite foreign -to them. 

Science is indivisible, Andrei thought, Successes in one’s 
own narrow field are valuable only when they influence 
several other adjacent fields. One must be interested in 
one’s neighbour scientists and share one’s achievements. 

The conference began. Andrei sat with Dmitri Alexeye- 
vich, Borisov and Zorin. The opening speech was made 
by the secretary of the city Party committee Savin. From 
the way Borisov had described him, Andrei had for some 
reason imagined Savin as a gaunt, severe-looking man 
with sunken eyes, rather like Dmitri Alexeyevich. In fact, 
Savin turned out to be a stocky little fellow, with tow- 
coloured hair that kept falling over his forehead and gave 
him rather a boyish appearance. He started by reading his 
speech from notes, but soon warmed to his subject and 
kept his eyes more and more on his audience. 

Andrei had once seen a Scientific film about the life 
of plants. All through the summer, the cameraman had 
taken pictures of a wheat ear. At first a shoot appeared 
ol the Screen. In a few seconds it grew taller, burst into 
leal, acquired whiskers, ripened; in a minute the full- 
grown wheat ear stood in the field, bowing its heavy head. 
In the same way now Andrei saw before ‘him the path 
which the science and industry of the city had travelled in 
recent times, the path that he and his comrades and all 
those sitting with him in this hall had travelled. There had 
been the first attempts to discover a suitable form of co- 
operation, For a long time the factory workers had been 
unabie to get used to their new visitors; they were shy 
and asked the scientists only about trivial matters, Then 
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the spongers had appeared (‘Let the scientists do it for 
us!’’) and the sceptics (‘It wouldn’t work with us and 
it won't work with you’), Dozens of agreements were 
made just for form’s sake. Yet the new movement that had 
begun in Leningrad and Moscow spread throughout the 
country, overcoming its early difficulties; the unnecessary 
formal shell fell away and an irresistibie desire for real 
practical friendship, for creative association became a 
need. The organizational forms of this friendship followed 
naturally. Students wrote their diploma theses on sub- 
jects that the factories suggested. A new type of lecturer 
appeared at the institutes—the best platers and tool- 
makers from the factories, 

“This movement,” said Savin, “furthers not only the 
advance of industry but also the advance of science. The 
achievements of scientists are adopted more quick'y in 
practice. The real value of this or that line of research 
is tested. Quite obviously, in such circumstances it is 
going to be difficult for anyone to work on such a subject 
as ‘The Scientific Principles of Sisyphean Labour.’” A 
Smile hovered on Savin’s lips. “It is also going to be 
difficult for those minor potentates who, having got 
possession of some branch of science, try to crush every- 
thing that’s new there....” 

That’s all quite true, Andrei thought, but more trust 
should be placed in the scientists themselves. Then it 
would be easier to get rid of red tape. Then our scientists 
would be abie to deal with the Tonkovs themselves. We 
should be able to make sure that one big-stick regime in 
science was not replaced by another. 

“It is the duty of every Communist,” Savin was saying, 
“to support everything new, progressive, advanced....” 

Andrei nodded, frowning. He acknowledged the duty 
and accepted the reproach to his conscience. 

“,..Unfortunately, it quite often happens that the most 
inventive workers in production and science are kept in 
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the background. They are modest people, who don’t make 
speeches and who often don’t know how to stand up for 
themselves. For that reason we sometimes fail to notice 
them and see only what is on the surface.” 

Andrei joined heartily in the applause, glancing at 
Borisov who was underlining something heavily on his 
rote-pad. Noticing Andrei’s glance, he whispered, “It’s 
scum like Dolgin that floats on the surface and we don’t 
notice people like Krasnopevtsev.” 

While he had applauded, Andrei had reflected that 
Savin’s words gave support to people like him and Bori- 
sov, but apparently Borisov had understood them quite 
dillerently—as a challenge to himself. At that moment 
Andrei envied the rank-and-file workers and engineers. 
Everyone praised them and defended them, But if you 
were in charge you had to be responsible for everything 
and even say thank you when you were criticized. 

Quite a number of people in the hall sighed and 
slanced at one another. Andrei felt he was not alone. 

The speaker noticed the stir among the audience. 
Lowering his voice, he said in a friendly, chaffing tone, 
“Of course, it’s hard to acquire a love of criticism,” 
Borisov nudged Andrei and they both laughed, and every- 
one in the hall laughed, ‘but every Communist, every 
Soviet organizer ought to face criticism with courage and, 
above all, draw the right conclusions from it.” 


In the interval Andrei met some friends whom he had 
known at the institute, They were walking together in the 
foyer when Andrei heard someone call him, Between the 
columns near the side entrance to the hall a group of men 
was gathered round the secretary of the city Party com- 
mittee. Among them Andrej noticed Borisov and Dmitri 
Alexeyevich. Saying something to Savin with a smile, 
Borisov beckoned to Andrei. For some reason Andrei 
flushed and a frown came over his face. 
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“We've been talking about you,” Savin said, as though 
to explain why Borisov and he and all the others were 
smiling. Andrei made no reply. His whole appearance 
seemed to ask: “You called me over—what for?” 

His seriousness looked out of place, almost absurd. 
Even Borisov appeared rather embarrassed on his behalf. 
But the secretary of the city committee was not at all 
worried by the silence that had fallen on the group. On 
the contrarv, he waited with interest, surveying Andrei 
with a faint smile. At close range Savin looked o:der. 
He had the unhealthy corpulence of a man who is obliged 
to lead a sedentary life. His tie was badly tied. Has the 
same trouble as I do, Andrei thought with sudden friend- 
liness. 

Savin seemed to reach the moment he had been ‘waiting 
for. Tossing the hair back off his forehead, he asked 
Andrei whether he was getting any help from research 
institutes in his work on the locator, The question sounded 
as if they had been talking about this for some time 
already. 

‘So you’re getting help from Grigoryev and from the 
navy men. That’s good, but perhaps there are other organ- 
izations that might be interested. The telephone and tele- 
graph people, for example. You ought to get hold of every- 
one you can.” 

‘Who’s going to co-ordinate their activities?” Andrei 
asked, “They'd all be looking after their own departmental 
interests.” 

‘Yes, departmental interests are a terrible disease,” 
Savin agreed, “Even ministers can’t always avoid the 
infection, Tell me—have you published a description of 
your apparatus anywhere?” 

Andrei related his failures briefly. 

“That's a good one,” Savin replied cheerfully. 
“Denying the new in the name of criticism and denying 
criticism in the name of fighting for the new. Neo-con- 
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servatism. But it’s a pity you gave in, you know. A pub- 
lished article would mean hundreds of fresh supporters 
for your apparatus. That’s worth putting up a fight for.” 

“T’ve got enough fighting to do as it is.” 

Savin knitted his brows, but said nothing, ardently 
reluctant in the presence of the chief engineer to ask 
Andrei whom he had to fight, Andrei hesitated; it would 
be awkward to mention the names of Potapenko, Dolgin, 
Tonkov—rather like making a complaint. Seeming to 
understand his dilemma, Savin asked whether he didn’t re- 
oret giving up the institute to go and work in production. 

“Not a bit,” Andrei replied eagerly, forgetting that 
only that morning he had been cursing the day when he 
had decided to leave Odintsov. 

Savin mentioned the names of Kostinov and Fedo- 
rishchev. They were now academicians but had not lost 
contact with their old factories, After all, it was those 
factories which had made them prominent scientists. 
Kostinov had also left his institute as a quite unknown 
young scientist to take up a job in an electrical engineer- 
ino works, 

“It seems to me that a production worker who is con- 
nected with science and knows a thing or two himself 
ought to be less susceptible to those departmental dis- 
eases. Don’t you think so?” 

So that’s what he was getting at! From the nature 
of the questions Andrei felt that Savin was interested 
not only in the locator, but in the possibility of drawing 
a general conclusion from Andrei’s experience. 

But Andrei had worries of his own to think about. It 
would be a great waste not to make use of this lucky 
chance of talking to the city committee secretary. In the 
first place, he ought to ask him to stir up the experiment- 
al factory and make them accept the order from the labo- 
ratory. Secondly, there was the article. Savin was right: 
the publishing of an article might just tip the balance. 
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For a time they both tried to guide the conversa- 
tion. 

‘So even you, the man of science, have had to give 
in to departmental interests,’ Savin said with a laugh. 

“Tt’s all right for you,” Andrei countered, ‘Your job's 
interdepartmental.” 

“But I like your job.” Savin looked at Andrei search- 
ingly and Andrei felt he had lost the initiative. Instead 
of trying to justify himself, he should have swallowed 
the reproach about departmental interests and insisted 
on an answer to his request. Now he felt compelled to 
ask why Savin liked the job of head of a laboratory. 

“You're a sort of plenipotentiary of science, You defend 
its interests.” 

“A plenipotentiary enjoys diplomatic immunity, But 
I....” Andrei made a despairing gesture and everyone 
smiled. 

Savin enjoyed a tough argument, He did not respect 
people who quickly agreed with him. To all appearances 
this Lobanov was a worthy. opponent, True, he was rather 
abrupt, but his ideas were fresh and they were his own. 
It would be worth-while having a chat over a glass ol 
beer with him. And the secretary reflected that he had 
dealings with hundreds of different people, yet none ol 
these office conversations were quite satisfactory, He 
also reflected that he had no young scientists among 
his friends. Young scientists were an original, interesting 
lot.... Yes, Lobanov ought to be given support, Savin 
decided in a business-like fashion. His instinct told him 
that Andrei’s coming to work in production was a sig- 
nificant example of good traditions in science being main- 
tained, and that it would be interesting to see how these 
traditions fared under modern conditions. On the other 
hand, Lobanov was an energetic, strong-willed fellow; 
a man like him ought to be able to get what he wanted 
without mothering. Yes, it might be useful if he had a 
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Scrap with someone and stirred up the people at the 
Power Board. 

One consideration weighed against the other, and 
finally it was ia feeling Savin always tried to resist in 
such difficult cases that made up his mind—the feeling 
of personal attraction, 

“How can the city committee help you?” Savin asked 
unexpectedly, Andrei was staggered. Dmitri Alexeyevicil 
shifted from one foot to the other. Would Lobanov remem- 
ber to ask about an increased staff? 


Afterwards Andrei could never understand what had 
prompted him to glance round at that moment. Strolling 
among the crowd in the foyer, arm in arm with another 
woman, was Marina. 

She did not see Andrei. The lights of all the chande- 
licrs were reflected in her moist slanting eyes. A delicate 
even flush showed in her dark cheeks. 

Andrei craned forward, unable to tear his glance from 
her, Somebody’s back hid her shoulders, a head loomed 
across her profile. Andrei twisted this way and_ that; 
another second and she would be lost in the crowd. 

As if from a long way off he heard a voice: 

“What do you think—would an open debate help you? 
You make a report, then fight it out! A real battle! What 
about that?” 

“A debate,” Andrei repeated; his head turning in Ma- 
rina’s direction. “Yes, of course... .” 

Savin turned impatiently in the direction of his giance 
and saw nothing except a flowing mass of people. 

“A debate of that kind would help to clarify the bal- 
ance of forces,” Savin continued more loudly. 

The crowd was carrying Marina farther and farther 
away. Her cloud of coppery hair was merging with other 
leads and backs. In a moment it would disappear alto- 
gether. 
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Andrei flung a guilty glance at Savin. “Excuse me”... 
Just a minute....” 

He plunged into the crowd without looking back. He 
caught up with Marina, slowing his pace as he apprcached 
her. He could see her neck, her ears, the small holes 
in the delicate pink lobes and, as she turned her head, 
a corner of her eye, ia fraction of the iris. He called to 
her in his thoughts; she did not hear him, They went on 
like this for several paces, she in front, he behind, a 
little to one side, At last he forced himself to overtake 
her and spoke her name, amazed that he could say it 
easily, without stumbling. 

She eyed him sas if remembering something but not 
trusting her memory. But she must recognize him! 
Disappointment stung him to action. He pulled out his 
wallet and took from it ia hairpin, the one she had given 
him to fasten his torn trouser leg. 

“Yours, I believe?” 

“Aha! Material evidence,” Marina’s companion said 
archly. 

“Returned with thanks.” So far he seemed merelv a 
person interested in recalling an amusing incident. “I 
still. have to return your scarf.” 

“So you're the one who...” Marina said slowly. Her 
glance wandered involuntarily to Andrei’s leg. “I hardly 
recognize you. How’s the wound?” 

“Oh, that was nothing,” Andrei said with a laugh. 

“Well, I never expected to meet you here.” 

“Neither did I.” 

“Why not?” 

“I kept trying to guess your job.” Andrei did not no- 
tice that he was giving himself away. “I couldn’t think 
what it would be.” 

For reply Marina introduced Andrei to her friend. 

“Sofochka, do you remember I told you... .” 
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“But of course, the mysterious blood-stained travel- 
ling companion, The dark forest. The chase.” 

Sofochka rattled on, shaking her curls coquettishly. 
Her wide blue eyes surveyed Andrei from top to toe. 
There was a kind of studied naiveté about her peaches- 
and-cream complexion, her heart-shaped mouth and her 
plump figure. 

Marina twisted the hairpin pensively in her fingers. 
Short, pink nails with clear white moons, a dark spot 
of Indian ink on the forefinger. Andrei watched her 
fingers as if their every movement held a meaning for 
him, 

‘There was no chase,” Marina said with a short laugh. 

Sad shadows dulled her eyes. 

Andrei felt the fine gossamer thread that linked him 
with Marina suddenly snap. It was as if some third 
person had come between them. 

The worst of it was that he would keep finding ex- 
cuses for her. Even for telling the whole story to So- 
fochka, and for the fact that they must have laughed over 
it. And he—how could he have been such a fool!—imag- 
ining God knows what. How little he mattered in her life. 
Served him right. It would teach him not to waste his 
time dreaming. 

They had circled the foyer and were now approaching 
the place where Andrei had left Savin. What had the 
secretary of the city Party committee thought of him? 
Only now did Andrei realize the full recklessness of his 
action. Now Savin would see what had made Lobanov, a 
Communist, run away like that. A fine exhibition indeed! 

Andrei was afraid to look round. 

‘How terribiy grim you are,” Sofochka said, “I should 
have been frightened in Marina’s place, going through 
a forest with you.” 

Andrej smiled painfully. He touched Marina’s arm. 

“Do you mind if I wait for you afterwards? I'll be at 
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the exit.” He gained a little confidence from hearing the 
forced resolution in his voice and, screwing up his cour- 
age, looked deep into Marina’s eyes. Her glance expressed 
a certain feeling—he could not make out whether it was 
anxiety or resistance. 

Savin was no longer standing by the columns; none 
of those who had been with him were there either, Andrei 
roamed about in the crowd until the bell went. 

Flushed with shame, he walked into the hall and sat 
down in his seat. Dmitri Alexeyevich and Borisov pounced 
on him with cne accord. Had he gone raving mad— 
running away after a skirt when such a vital question 
was being discussed. 

“We nearly fell through the earth,’ Borisov hissed, 
trying to keep his voice low. “What were you thinking of? 
Acting like a kid! Do you realize that was the secretary 
of the city committee! Well, you are a.... Couldn’t you 
have waited? Who'd have thought it—a lady-killer!” 

“It’s not so much that he’s the secretary of the city 
committee,’ Dmitri Alexeyevich said when he grew a 
little calmer, “Though the secretary of the city commit- 
tee is also a human being, you know, and you ought 
to treat him like one. In office conditions a lack of tact 
can be excused sometimes, but here—you must agree, 
Andrei Nikolayevich, a trick like that—I can’t call it 
anything else, I’m afraid—it was simply boorish. And, 
in any case, to miss such a chance! A blunder of that 
kind may take you a year to put right.” 

Andrei listened and listened, then finally snapped back, 
“Tf it comes to that, dear comrades, serious questions 
ought to be decided in a serious manner, not just by 
chatting about them in the interval.” 

Dmitri Alexeyevich and Borisov exchanged astonished 
glances. How about that! 

What had Savin meant by his last phrase, Anilret 
thought. “A debate would help to clarify the balance of 
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forces.” What forces? Obviously, the secretary had had 
something more than an ordinary discussion in mind. 
Suppositions, each one more tempting than the last, 
passed through Andrei’s mind, Coming to grips with 
Tonkov in the open, thrashing the matter out in the pres- 
ence of specialists. Savin had put his finger on it: a 
debate was the most effective method. Why had he 
caught sight of Marina just at that moment. Too late 
now to put things right, Savin must be offended. What 
about writing to him? Unfortunate combination of cir- 
cumstances and so on.... Ridiculous. People didn't 
write letters about such things. 


Tortured by his conscience Andrei felt no joy from 
having Marina’s arm in his, from hearing her voice. 
Thinking his own thoughts, he kept up a meaningless 
conversation, replying to Sofochka’s jokes with indif- 
ferent laughter, And it was wrong, all wrong. 

Marina chattered and laughed freely, evidently giad 
that Andrei did not embarrass her with his attentions. 

They walked past a park. 

Autumn was stripping the trees. Yellow and purple 
leaves on the damp pavements marked its passage. The 
wind drove the leaves into yards and archways and swept 
them along streets where not a single tree grew. Leaves 
found their way everywhere, adorning the city in blaz- 
ing motley of colour. They were placed in vases instead 
of flowers, They. whirled in the air, rustled underfoot, 
overpowering every scent with their own bitter freshness. 

There was a particular abundance of them in the park. 
Marina caught a falling maple leaf and placed it on her 
palm, In the middle of the leaf there was a spot of vivid 
ereen, as yet unfaded. A puff of wind swept the leal 
away. 

Andrei followed it with his eyes, experiencing a com- 
plex and sad feeling, Perhaps it was because his meet- 
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ing with Marina had taken place not at all as he had 
imagined it, or because he could now walk beside her 
without the least excitement and think of the unfinished 
conversation with the secretary of the city committee, And 
then there was Sofochka. And Marina herself was some- 
how different; everything was spoilt and muddled. And 
suddenly he remembered Odintsov, autumn, that leaf.... 

“What awful railings,” Sofochka said, trailing her 
finger along the iron bars. “Railings ought to be 
beautiful.” 

“TI think there’s no need for them at all,’ Marina re- 
torted. “I like a park to be open, so that you can go into 
it when you like.” 

“How can you, Marina! What about the Felten grille? 
And the Voronikhin and the Rastrelli—aren’t they won- 
derful, Andrei Nikolayevich>?”’ 

She was not half so naive as she seemed, this Sofoch- 
ka, Several times she had laid traps like this for him. 
He remembered the Felten grille, it was in Leningrad, 
in the Summer Park; but he had no idea where the Vo- 
renikhin and Rastrelli grilles were. Luckily Marina came 
to his aid. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich has a grudge against railings 
and fences,’ she said, laughing. 

He feared most that Marina would notice his mood. 
God knows what she would think of him. When they had 
seen Sofochka home and were alone, Andrei did all he 
could to appear gay; he tried so desperately that at times 
he fell ashamed of his loud inopportune laughter. His 
thoughts were in utter confusion. Now he would scorn 
himself—what was it all for? Just to carry on this idiot- 
ic conversation? Now he would be overcome by a feeling 
of dislike for Marina and she would seem quite unremark- 
able and disappointing, and he would vow to himself 
never to see her again. Now he would try to convince 
himself that the long awaited chance had come, and that 
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he had been quite right to sacrifice a conversation that 
might have meant so much for him; Marina was wonder- 
ful and everything they had said and were saying was 
full of profound hidden meaning. 

They reached the house where she lived. The shabby 
two-storey building stood in a side street that ran out 
on to the embankment, Marina mounted the dilapidated 
step of the porch; her eyes were now level with Andrei’s. 
Fle noticed a flash of mischief in them and did not know 
what to do with his hands; he felt as if he were standing 
fcolishly at attention in front of her. 

“This is an old house,” he said. 

“Late 18th century,’ Marina confirmed graciously. 

Again they were silent. Marina bit her lip and trans- 
ferred her worn brown handbag to her left hand. Lucky 
women, they always had something in their hands, The 
silence was becoming ridiculous. 

“Well—unti] the next conference?” Andrei asked, star- 
ing at her chin, 

‘“T’m on the telephone at work,” Marina said in the 
same casual tone that Sofochka used. 

As soon as he got home Andrei made his bed and lay 
down. The clock in the living room struck two, but still 
he could not sleep. He switched on his reading lamp, got 
out of bed, padded across the cold linoleum on bare feet, 
took out an encyclopaedia and started reading about 
Voronikhin. Why hadn’t he thought of it before? If Voro- 
nikhin had built the Kazan Cathedral, the grille in front 
of the cathédral must have been cast according to his 
design. Then he took his note-book out of his jacket 
pocket and checked Marina’s telephone number. He 
scribbled the number on his desk writing-pad and on the 
wall-paper near the telephone—just in case. Strangely 
enough, this for some reason reassured him and he fell 
sound asleep. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-TWO 


The next day Andrei went to see Lubchenko at the 
Electro-Technical Institute. Lectures were in progress. 
The corridors were quiet and empty. While he waited for 
the interval, Andrej stood at a window and thought about 
Marina’s last phrase of the evening before. The thought- 
less levity with which she had given him her telephone 
number worried him, He almost saw in it a desire to get 
rid of him. After their first meeting she had not allowed 
him even to see her home; but yesterday, when he had 
acted with such shocking impudence, such surly famil- 
iarity, when he had talked such utter rot, he had achieved 
something he had never even counted on. 

A bell rang, There was a noise, the doors of the lecture 
room opened and a flood of students burst into the corri- 
dor, waving cases and bags. Even Andrei’s practised 
eve found it hard to distinguish the lecturer among them. 
He was about twenty-five, with a face as cheerful and 
animated as those of his pupils. Andrej singled him out 
only by his chalk-stained hands, and by the fact that 
the young men and girls rushing past somehow or other 
managed to avoid bumping into him or treading on his 
toes. 

Andrei explained why he had come. 

“Unfortunately, I shall be busy for the next fortnight,” 
Lubchenko said, wiping his hands on his handkerchief. 
“That doesn’t matter,” Andrei said with conviction. 

“What do you mean?” 

Andrej summoned all the eloquence he possessed. The 
condenser was not important in itself; its importance 
lay in what it was needed for. 

He dragged Lubchenko into the empty lecture room 
and started telling him about the locator. At first Lub- 
chenko listened with amusement at Andrei’s self-assur- 
ance. He sat on the edge of a desk, swinging his legs, 
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then leaned forward on the desk, propping his chin in his 
hand, Then he started interrupting Andrei with ques- 
tions; his tone became sympathetic. 

“Terrific!... I say, you haven't thought of using this 
locator for telegraph lines, have you?” 

He jumped up, took the chalk out of Andrei’s hand 
and tried to correct the diagram Andrei had drawn. 
Andrei was put off by the interruption; he wanted to go 
on with what he had been saying. 

“Let me finish, please.” They nearly fought for the 
piece of chalk. “Do you let your students interrupt you 
at lectures?” Andrei protested, 

Lubchenko burst out laughing so good-naturedly that 
Andrei felt embarrassed, After that they were at ease 
with each other, 

“You're right, of course, Your condenser will take only 
an evening or two. Dash it all, we’ll do it,” said Lub- 
chenko. 

In two days Lubchenko sent word that the condenser 
had turned out beautifully. The next day Andrei handed 
it over to the assembly group and turned his attention 
to Usoltsev, whom he had scarcely seen since giving him 
his instructions, 

When Andrei went up to him, Usoltsev rose and shook 
hands limply. Usoltsev’s hand was cold. He looked pale. 
The ginger stubble on his chin, his crumpled, badly tied 
tie, the disorder on his desk—it was all so unlike Usol- 
tsev that Andrei wondered whether the man had fallen 
ill. 

“How are you getting on?” Andrei asked. 

For answer Usoltsev picked up the paper he had been 
working on, folded it and tore it into four, then tossed 
the pieces into the wastepaper-basket. The tall wire 
basket was stuffed with pieces of scribbled paper. 

‘Third day, third basket,” Usoltsev said, intercepting 
Andrei’s glance, 
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“Don’t let it worry you, it just happens like that 
sometimes.” 

Usoltsev swallowed hard. 

‘Andrej Nikolayevich, I should like ... may I have a 
word with you?” 

He was about to turn in the direction of Andrei’s of- 
fice, but Andrei had already pulled up a chair and sat 
down by the desk. 

It was the dinner hour, There were still several people 
in the engineers’ office; Maya Ustinova was eating sand- 
wiches and reading the newspaper; Krivitsky and Bo- 
risov were playing draughts. 

“Come on, give in, you’re a corpse!” Krivitsky kept 
exclaiming. 

‘Perhaps your office would be more convenient,” Usol- 
tsev suggested. 

Andrei guessed the cause of his insistence. 

‘What difference does it make, there are no strangers 
here,” he said. 

“Very well,” Usoltsev agreed quietly. “Andrej Nikola- 
yevich, release me from this work. I’m getting no- 
where.:.. And I’m afraid... I don't think I shall get anv- 
where.” He was still holding himself in check, but there 
was growing desperation in his voice, Andrei regretted 
that he had insisted on talking in front of the others. 
‘>. .1’m not at all that kind of engineer.” 

From the way Krivitsky and Borisov were staring at 
the draught-board it was evident that they were listen- 
ing attentively to the conversation. 

‘..You can’t expect every engineer to create and 
invent, to be another Lomonosov,” Usoltsev said with 
forced conviction. “I don’t claim to be such a person. 
Give me donkey work, any donkey work. I’ll do it. But 
all this inventing—I’m sorry, I’m no good, I can’t do it. 
I don’t wish to, Andrei Nikolayevich, give someone else 
the job.... Instead I'll... .After all, it’s not my duty....” 
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He gulped at the end of every phrase. Andrei’s silence 
confused him, 

And is it my duty? Andrei wanted to ask. It was only 
in books that it gave people joy to fight obstacles, He 
got no joy out of the obstacles he encountered, But he 
was not going to show cowardice. What was he doing all 
this for? And Borisov, Novikov, Sasha—all the others 
who were working with them? Why had not Faieyev kept 
to his quiet teaching job? And the thousands of people 
whose work he had seen at the exhibition, of whose 
achievements Savin had spoken? Why had they taken up 
the agonizing path of searching, doubt, and failure? At 
that moment he despised Usoltsev, as a coward is de- 
spised in battle. But now he had no right to throw 
in Usoltsev’s face a single word of the reproaches that 
leapt to his tongue. He had no right even to raise his 
voice. 

“You say it’s not your duty to do this,” he murmured, 
“but you're an engineer.” 

“Well? Not every... .” 

Andrei interrupted Usoltsev. 

“Do you know what the word ‘engineer’ means?” 

Everyone turned at the sound of Andrei’s voice, 

“Usoltsev's looking thin these days,” Krivitsky whis- 
pered to Borisov, 

“T don’t understand you, Andrei Nikolayevich,” Usol- 
tsev began readily, “but I.. 

“No, tell me what it means.’ 
“An engineer, I suppose, is... well, a man with higher 
education in... .” 

“Hardly enough to make an engineer. The word ‘en- 
gineer’ comes from the same root in Latin as the word 
‘ingenious.’ ” 

“We can’t all work miracles,’ Usoltsey mumbled. 

Borisov's patience gave out and he came up to 
them. 
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“Miracles! But you're always trying to tag along after 
someone else, Usoltsev. You’ve never shown any initia- 
tive in anything.”’ 

“Yes, no one can accuse him of that,” Krivitsky 
put in. 

Usoltsev took out a handkerchief and blew his nose 
nervously, 

‘“What’s that got to do with it? Andrei Nikolayevich 
and I are talking about something quite different....” 

‘In other words, mind your own business, eh?” Bori- 
sov said bluntly. “I’ve been wanting to tell you about 
it for a long time, but the chance didn’t turn up, You're 
proud of your discipline, but it seems to me that the 
reason why you're so disciplined is that you don’t want 
to think independently. Unthinking obedience is the 
worst possible distortion of discipline.” 

Novikov waked into the room, humming and carrying 
a bunch of flowers. With one hand he thrust the flowers 
into a large china tumbler and with the other jotted 
someone’s telephone number on the desk, At the same 
time he interrupted the conversation: 

“Getting hauled over the coals, Usoltsev? TI! help 
them, Get that switch done! And don't try to wriggle 
out of it. This isn’t a matter of patching up old stul!!” 

Accusations showered on Usollsev from all sides, he 
had no time to retort. Andrei rejoiced in the support 
of his comrades. It did not matter that Novikov was 
mainly worried because he might get the job himsell, 
that Krivitsky was glad of a chance to chaff at Usol- 
tsev’s irritating correctness, that Borisov was longing to 
shake this man up, They were all united on one point: 
Usoitsev must not give in. 

Usoltsev’s face took on a haggard, despairing ex- 
pression. Sticking two fingers under his crumpled dirty 
collar, he twisted his neck as if the collar were too tight. 
The immaculate Usoltsev with a dirty collar! 
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But what's happened to him, Andrej thought. He must 
have been going through it in the past few days, Perhaps 
it was really too much for him? 

A dirty collar. Sometimes small things like that give 
One an entirely fresh view of a person, Andrei imagined 
how the conscientious, orderly Usoltsev had been tor- 
tured by the necessity of carrying out his task. Days of 
fruitless effort, nights without sleep had brought the 
whole well-ordered system of this man’s life tumbling in 
ruins, What a struggle it must have cost him to admit 
to the chief of the laboratory that he was not competent. 
Usoltsev had done all he could and had achieved noth- 
ing. Why? 

Andrei made him sit down, calmed him, and asked to 
see his rough dralts, 

“Believe me, Andrei Nikolayevich, I’ve tried eighteen 
different versions. As soon as I! start, I think to my- 
Seli: no, that’s not it, suppose there’s an easier, better 
way. I just don’t know how to start from scratch like 
this. There’s nothing to grasp hold of.... I’ve got literal- 
ly nothing to show you. You may think—but Maya Kons- 
tantinovna can tell you—nobody has ever had any com- 
plaints about my work.” 

Maya was eating her lunch in silence at her desk. 
She rarely said anything in Andrei’s presence, but this 
time she could not restrain herself, Her voice rang out 
across the room. Did Lobanov think he could make a man 
sing who had neither voice, nor ear for music? The crea- 
tive gift was inborn; you couldn’t order a man to invent. 
You could give the order, but what good would it be? 

Her big grey eyes regarded Andrei with reproach, as 
much as to say: “Let Usoltsev alone. You ought to be 
ashamed, all of you piling into one man.” 

Perhaps it was foolish to demand this inventiveness 
from everybody, Talent, invention, inspiration! Andrei 
did not like applying these high-flown words to his every- 
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day work in the laboratory, But it wasn’t just a matter 
of words. Had he the right to order Usoltsev? Andrei was 
in a quandary. Perhaps, had it been Borisov who had 
advanced Maya's arguments, Andrei would have relented 
and finished the switch himself, 

He’s afraid! That's what’s at the bottom of it! Andrei 
thought suddenly, almost aloud. He’s got to get over his 
own fear. 

Gently but firmly he began to persuade Usoltsev that 
the first essential was to believe in one’s own powers. 

Usoltsev nodded meekly, Lobanov was probably right, 
but he said nothing of where to get this confidence. In 
a moment everyone would go away, Usoltsev would be 
left in front of a clean sheet of paper, and all the 
torment and worry would start again. 

At this point Krivitsky, putting a finger to his forehead, 
said that there had once been a switch of this kind among 
the old junk in the store. Andrei eyed him suspiciously; 
he could not think of the apparatus for which this kind 
of switch would have been needed. 

But Usoltsev was not listening to him. With fresh 
hope he fell on Krivitsky, begging him to go to the store 
at once. 

They returned half an hour later. Without taking off 
his coat, Usoltsev went straight to Lobanov’s office, He 
was Clasping to his chest a parcel wrapped in newspaper. 

“And you weuldn’t believe it!’ he exclaimed trium- 
phantly, Unwnapping the parcel, he placed in front ol 
Andrei a chipped and battered plastic box with handles on 
the outside. 

Andrei lifted the lid. There was hardly anything leit 
on the inside panel. A few contacts, the skeleton of a 
charred coil and a curiously shaped oscillator and catch. 
Andrei touched the oscillator with his finger; it squeaked 
on its rusty bearings. 

“Is that all?” Andrei asked disappointedly. 
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“Isn't it enough, Andrei Nikolayevich!”’ Usoltsev ex- 
claimed. 

He explained rapidly, “The holes where the parts were 
screwed on to the panel are still there. With them as 
a basis I shall be able to reconstruct the design.” He 
could already imagine what function the oscillator had 
performed, where the spring had been, Of course the 
coil windings would have to be recalculated, but the 
principle must be retained. 

Andrei glanced at the box—-it looked about the right 
size, He advised Usoltsev not to cling too rigidly to this 
skeieton. A faint anxiety lingered at the back of Andrei’s 
mind. 

When he saw Krivitsky, he asked, “Do you know for 
certain that it’s the kind of switch we want?” 

Krivitsky choked and started coughing, putting his 
hand over his mouth, When he looked up, his eyes were 
imperturbably clear, 

“At my age, instinct is the only substitute for a bad 
memory,’ he replied mysieriously. 

Andrei did not conceal his displeasure at Krivitsky’s 
unexpected coming to the rescue. Usoltsev should not 
have been given the chance of wriggling out. That would 
never make him a real engineer, They thought they had 
thrown away his dummy, but no, Krivitsky had to come 
along with a teddy bear—here you are, dear, only 
don’t cry. 

The Usoltsev incident was discussed from all angles. 
Only the culprit himself remained oblivious of the debate. 
He was working with rapture, he had recovered his for- 
mer orderliness. The parts of the old apparatus, cleaned 
and oiled, lay neatly arranged on his desk. The window 
frames and the blue sky were reflected in the round pol- 
ished top of the casing; fluffy clouds floated past, disap- 
pearing in the shadow of the sparkling brass clip. For 
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Usoltsev the whole world was centred in this skeleton of 
his future apparatus. 

Usoltsev was in a hurry to give the constructor the 
exact measurements of the switch. The arrangement of 
the other installations depended on them. His round face 
acquired a sharper look, his movements became smart 
and co-ordinated. The engineers were astonished when 
one day during a noisy conversation Usoltsev smacked 
his hand on the desk, making al] the parts lying there 
jump, and shouted, “Will you keep quict, comrades!” 

Borisov was even glad that Usoltsev had become a 
little less meticulous and often forgot to put his famous 
array of pencils away in their drawer of an evening. 

Yet Usoltsev was still uncertain of himself, He brought 
Lobanov his drawings and told him that the constructor 
was asking for measurements, but the switch was not 
yet finished. If you gave him provisional measurements 
and something went wrong, it would be too late to alter 
them. 

Andrej reassured him, 

“Of course, it means taking a risk,” he concluded, 
cheerfully emphasizing the word “risk.” “But what 
exactly is worrying you?” 

Usoltsev hesitated. 

“Mostly minor things, I can’t quite make out what 
these two holes are for.” 

“Have you managed without them so far?” Andrei 
asked. 

‘Yes, so far,’ Usoltsev replied cautiously, 

Andrei burst out laughing, then whispered in his 
ear, “Forget ‘em, then.” 

As he watched the making of the switch, Andrei could 
not help admiring Usoltsev’s ability. It must have needed 
immense patience to build up a design from these rem- 
nants. In a number of places the trail broke off completely 
and Usoltsev had to think out the next step himself. To 
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make use of some part that was still intact, Usoltsev 
twisted and turned, showing considerable inventiveness. 

He was working like a paleontologist, who uses the 
bones he has discovered to recreate the skeleton and even 
the external shape of an animal he has never seen. 
_Usoltsev’s persistence both pleased and _ irritated 
Andrej, It galled him to see how much brilliant ingenuity 
was wasted in solving a mere rebus, At times Andrei felt 
an urge to shout, “Stop walking on crutches, man! Use 
your legs!” 

But he was afraid Usoltsev would once again retire 
into his shell. Never mind, next time he would have to 
start without a “crib.” But suppose he got the jitters 
all over again?... If you show so much patience trying 
to get the right results from an instrument, he argued 
with himself, what makes you think you can change a 
man’s character by a wave of the hand? 

The switch was finished in time, Andrei was unable 
to be present at the tests, and even had he been free, 
he would not have attended; he did not want to show 
Usoltsev that he attached any importance to his ‘‘paleon- 
tology.” 

The testing of the switch went off without incident. 
Krivitsky enquired casually about the results and com- 
mented with enigmatic satisfaction, ‘Profitable and suc- 
cessful crimes are called acts of virtue.” 

Novikov said, “So you managed it? Splendid! Congrat- 
ulations! Usoltsev, old chap, would you mind helping 
me to finish off this amplifier—I want to get away early 
today.”” He was always in sia hurry to be off somewhere 
and complained of being “incredibly overworked.” 

Usoitsev lapsed into an offended silence. He had noth- 
ing to boast of. He had reconstructed an old switch— 
nothing extraordinary about that! Yet it was disappoint- 
ing. After all, the work had been something unusual for 
him, No one knew how much anxiety it had cost him, And 
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probably no one would ever know. The switch was in- 
stalled and the next day everyone forgot about it. 


Krivitsky had been talking about something for several 
minutes, but not a single phrase had penetrated Andrei’s 
consciousness, Skipping from one paragraph to the next, 
he was reading an article by a Leningrad scientist on 
methods of fault location. Andrei’s eye raced along the 
lines. This can’t be my idea, they can’t have beaten me 
to it, he was repeating to himself. The author swerved 
to 1a different line before reaching the idea that formed 
the basis of Andrei’s method. Andrei sighed with relief 
and the strain went out of his face. Suddenly he realized 
the nature of his feeling, What an egoist I am really, he 
thought with shame. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich,’” Krivitsky insisted in surprise. 

Andrei apologized and:started listening. By this time 
Krivitsky had finished with the problems of ethics and 
was coming to Makarenko’s principles of education. This 
unusually long introduction put Andrei on his guard. 

‘“Let’s get down to business,” he suggested. 

Krivitsky fingered the inkstand on Andrei’s desk and 
said with a strained smile, “Do you remember, Andrei 
Nikolayevich, when you had doubts about the existence 
of that switch, I went to the store to check up. All kinds 
of things can happen in our busv life. It seems they 
made a mistake. The box I gave Usoltsev was an old 
pre-war type of apparatus, not at all the kind of thing 
we were after. Now I want to ask your advice—would 
it be correct from the educational point of view to tell 
him the truth?” 

Andrei did not believe a word of what Krivitsky had 
said. Obviously this had been a put-up job from the start. 

‘On the one hand, he ought to be pleased,” Krivitsky 
reasoned, “on the other, being a hypersensitive type, he 
might think everyone’s been plotting against him.” 
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Andrei called in Borisov and they had a good laugh 
over the whole story, and over Krivitsky and his educa- 
tional methods. 

“Whatever happens, I prefer the truth,’ Andrei said 
at last. He rose and went with Borisov and Krivitsky to 
the door, Krivitsky would have preferred to remain back- 
stage in the office, but Borisov turned and gave him such 
a look that he had to follow. 

“Come on, you educational wizard.” 

The three of them vied with each other in telling 
Usoltsev the story and for a long time he could under- 
stand nothing. Then Krivitsky brought him ia complete 
apparatus of the old type in its plastic case. Usoltsev 
glanced at the switch he had assembled. There could be 
no doubt about it. He picked up a screwdriver but his 
hand shook so badly that for some time he could not fit 
it into place. 

“What is this?” he asked helplessly when he took off 
the lid and stared at the interior, “This isn’t the kind 
of switch we wanted.” 

He still could not understand, Andrei glanced over 
Usoltsev’s shoulder, An oscillator and coi] gleamed on 
the open panel, but they carried out quite a different func- 
tion from what Usoltsev had imagined. 

Usoltsev stared blankly at Krivitsky’s moving lips. 
Without waiting for him to finish, he turned round and 
pressed the button of his own switch, It made its expected 
rhythmical clicking sound. Usoltsev bent over the switch, 
eripping the edge of the table. The oscillator, his oscil- 
lator, was clicking rapidly to and fro, a silvery blur amid 
tinv blue sparks, And the coil, the holes in the panel— 
everything was employed differently in his switch. 

“But, Andrei Nikolayevich ... it works!’ Usoltsev ex- 
claimed hoarsely. 

Andrei said, ‘Of course, it works. You made it work.” 

Stunned by the discovery, still in doubt as to what 
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had happened, Usoltsev shook hands and accepted con- 
gratulations, Novikov cracked a joke. Rheingold was talk- 
ing about some young lime-trees on the boulevard whose 
supporting stakes had been taken away, Usoltsev nodded 
to him without having the faintest idea what he was 
talking about, but he was happy and he dared not ask 
questions for fear of showing too much emotion. They 
made him switch on his apparatus again and compared 
it with the one Krivitsky had brought in, forgetting that 
Usoltsev’s switch had been working in the laboratory 
for a week and no one had paid the slightest attention 
to it. As soon as it became known that the device was a 
new one, it acquired a special fascination. Such, it ap- 
pears, is the magnetic power of something new. How 
could anyone resist coming up to have a look at it? 

That evening Usoltsev placed the old apparatus in 
front of him and methodically, wire by wire, hole by 
hole, compared jt with his own switch. Then with a shake 
of his head he gathered up all the old parts and tossed 
them into the wastepaper-basket. The laboratory was 
deserted. His temples were aching from the noise and 
excitement of the day. He opened the window and let 
the moist evening air flow over his head. He stood thus 
for a long time, thinking of nothing. Then he went over 
to the stand, raised his hand and hesitantly touched the 
varnished lid of his switch. He pressed the button. In the 
silence of the deserted laboratory the switch began iis 
loud cheerful ticking. “Here I go,” it seemed to be saying. 
‘Here I go, here I go, here I go....” 

A confused timid smile spread over his face. He felt 
ashamed, but he could not help it.. It wasn’t grief, it 
wasn't joy, he didn’t know what it was, He had never 
experienced such a feelingefore. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-THREE 


The first tests of the model of the locator showed the 
dangers of “interference.” Green splashes kept appear- 
ing and disappearing on the recording screen, making 
it difficult to take readings, Electrical disturbances dis- 
torted the picture. 

Andrei had known for a long time that he would have 
trouble with interference. But now that splashes were 
dancing mockingly before his eyes, he realized the full 
scope of the difficulties he had yet to overcome. The mo- 
del could no longer be accommodated on one table. Con- 
necting wires stretched to the next bench, winding among 
innumerable condensers, coils, and instruments. 

While they finished off their parts of the model, No- 
vikov iand Usoltsev glanced anxiously at the jacketless 
dishevelled Andrei who had been sitting for hours in 
front of the screen, 

“Tll get you yet, you snakes!” The desperate threat 
Andrei had hurled involuntarily at the distortions caught 
on in the laboratory, Various people repeated it in var- 
ious ways. Sasha with a sigh, Krivitsky with ironic 
enthusiasm, and Petya Zaitsev came out with it cheer- 
fully on every occasion, whether he was pulling an 
unvielding valve out of its socket or cracking a walnut 
in the door-jamb. 

Andrei could not get the riddle of the distortions out 
of his head. When he allowed himself to be diverted 
by other affairs, he had an unhappy feeling of deserting. 
Six months earlier he would have oscillated between rash- 
ness and despair, cursed those who wasted his time, and 
been tormented by doubts as to whether he had taken the 
right path. In the past sixrmonths he had developed an 
immense, invulnerable patience, He had become accus- 
tomed to feeling himself a leader, accustomed to showing 
an example, There was nothing pleasant about this cbli- 
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gation. He would have felt easier had he been able to 
moan like Novikov, to fish for someone's consolations, 
and to send people to blazes if they interrupted him at 
his work. 

His natural fervour found an outlet in thoughts of 
Marina, He knew he had only to reach for the teleptione 
and he would hear her voice. That gave him confilence 
and an inward calm. Twice he had even dialled her num- 
ber. She had answered at once; the telephone musi be 
on her desk. She said “Hullo” several times, then she 
said, “Press the button, if you're ringing from a call box.” 
And when an intermittent buzzing sounded over the wire, 
Andrei had smiled and carefully replaced the receiver 
on its hook, One day he actually spoke to her. For some 
reason he tried as hard as he could to make his voice 
sound calm, even casual—just remembered and called 
you up, like to come out for a walk? To his surprise, 
Marina replied with a dry refusal. She was busy. Tomor- 
row and next week too. Perhaps she was always busy? No, 
why should she be? Certainly he could ring again if he 
liked. ... 

After that he thought of dozens of ways of arranging 
“chance” meetings. But whenever the time came to act, 
he would postpone his plans. The affair with Rita had 
reacted badly on his pride. He carefully thought over the 
few phrases he had heard from Marina, recalling the ex- 
pressions on her face, trying to mould an image out of 
these fragments. She seemed sad about something. Prob- 
ably it was connected with that fellow Vadim, the fel- 
low he had first seen her with. Why had she stopped lov- 
ing him? But had she? At the conference she had been 
quite different. It looked as though she had overcome her 
feelings. 

Andrei started calling on Faleyev of an evening and 
dragging him out for walks. The side street where Marina 
lived always turned up on their route, From there they 
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would go out on to the crowded embankment. Naval craft, 
fishing trawlers, launches, and electric river ships jostled 
together along the granite wall. The sailors played vol- 
ley-ball. Music blared from loud-speakers on the ships. 
Girls strolled about in groups. Small boys gazed ador- 
ingly at the sailors, arguing about gun calibres, radio-lo- 
cation, and the gold braid on the officers’ uniforms. 

On the embankment Andrej would become talkative. 
He would expound to Faleyev his ideas on naval tactics 
and, since neither of them knew anything about the sub- 
ject, they would consent to nothing but reform on the 
srandest possible scale. When they walked back down 
Marina’s street, Andrei would fall silent and lose interest 
in everything. 

At length they met her on the embankment. She was 
walking at a leisurely pace, a roll of drawings in her 
hand; evidently she was on her way home from work. 
Leaving Falevev, Andrej went up and greeted her, 

Marina glanced at him and her eyes brightened with 
surprise, pleasure, and what seemed to Andrej a spark of 
mockery, They talked for only a few minutes, Marina 
looked at Andrei, then at the waiting Faleyev, as much 
as to say, “Is somebody waiting for you? Must you go?” 
Of course, Andrei could have said good-bye to Faleyev 
and seen her home, but he said he must go. Tucking her 
drawings under one arm, Marina offered him her hand. 
Andrei calmly said good-bve and turned away, feeling 
that Marina’s eves were following him. Why had he 
punished himself? His pride was satisfied, but his heart 
suffered. They had nothing in common—no common ac- 
quaintances, no common professional interests, nothing 
but the fine, invisible thread that had linked them on 
that first evening. And he himself was breaking even 
that. 

Andrei consoled himself with the thought that they 
would meet when he had finally dealt with those 
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damned distortions on the recording screen. ‘You want to 
see her?” he told himself. ‘‘That’s fine. Do something to 
deserve it.”” He dreamed of coming to her as a victor. 
Then he would tell her everything. 

This prospect of reward gave him new strength. And 
thus Marina gradually joined in his work, helping him 
on difficult days. 

With the aid of several ingenious suggestions from 
Novikov and something from Sasha, he succeeded in get- 
ting rid of some of the distortions; but the apparatus was 
becoming so complicated that Andrei could not be satis- 
fied. 

“Let’s collect facts and wait for the ideas to come,” 
Usoltsev suggested. His caution had a smell of Tonkov 
about it. Since the affair of the switch Usoltsev had 
gprown bolder, but here it was real daring, some 
unusually audacious solution, that was needed. 

“Let’s try out ideas and wait for the facts to come,” 
Novikov suggested. The light-mindedness of that tempt- 
ing proposal did not suit Andrej either, Where could you 
get the ideas? Suck them out of your thumb? 

One night Andrei dreamed he had found a _ simple 
means of eliminating distortions. He awoke and sat up in 
bed, trying to understand what the method had been, and 
realized with horror that he could not remember it. He 
jammed his head into the pillow, trying to get to sleep 
again quickly and have the same dream, but nothing 
came of it, nothing but a sense of great loss. 

The next morning the beaming Usoltsev suggested 
adding yet another filter to the model. Sasha quickly sol- 
dered on everything that was needed according to Usol- 
tsev’s directions and the model was switched on. The dis- 
tortions were indeed less. Usoltsev’s small colourless eyes 
gleamed with pleasure. Andrei was sitting silently astride 
a chair, his chin resting on its back; his eyes fixed on the 
screen. No one could get a word out of him. The green 
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splashes on the screen were reflected in his fixed, un- 
blinking stare. Then he stood up, switched off the current 
and put on his jacket. For a few minutes, paying no at- 
tention to Novikov’s chatter, he paced the room, glanc- 
ing at the model, Then he asked Sasha for a cigarette, 
lighted it, and ordered the whole model to be disman- 
tled. 

Sasha raised his eyebrows in astonishment. 

“It’s all too complicated to be right,” Andrei replied 
coolly. “Don’t stare at me like that. This is a bird’s nest, 
not a model.” 

To call two weeks’ work a bird’s nest when they had 
just been getting somewhere, when the distortions were 
being reduced! Sasha turned demonstratively to Novikov 
and Usoltsev. He still hoped Andrei would change his 
mind. 

Giving up what had been achieved, Andrei could offer 
nothing in its place. He knew only one thing—the path 
they had chosen was false. It was enough to look at the 
model; it was complicated, hideous, therefore it must in 
some way be faulty. In technical matters beauty was a 
sure indication of efficiency. He tried to express his feel- 
ing in words, but Novikov, Usoltsev and Sasha would 
have none of it. They were tired of seeking. 

“To hell with this!” Novikov exclaimed. “I’d_ rather 
become an ordinary mechanic. I’ll go to the chief engineer 
and tell him straight... .” 

They didn’t want to understand that to get new ideas 
they must burn their boats. They didn’t realize that it 
was even harder for Andrei to do this than for them, 
because in doing so he took the full responsibility for 
finding a fresh solution. But in science nothing can be 
done without risk, without great labour, 

Sasha bit his lip fiercely. What had labour got to do 
with it! As if he were shirking! To labour didn’t mean 
to destroy. For two weeks he had been fitting, adjusting 
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parts, racking his brains for the best way of making those 
connections, After all, he knew something about it, 

Knew something? That phrase cost him dear, Lobanov 
vented all his wrath on Sasha, And as ill luck would 
have it, Nina came into the room at that moment, look- 
ing for something in the cupboard, Sasha saw the mock- 
ing wrinkles at the corners of her eyes, Why was it that 
when you were praised there was never anyone about, 
but when you got into a row there was always a crowd 
of people round you? 


There come periods in the work of a scientist when 
the imagination sinks to earth, folds its wings helplessly 
and nothing will stir it. Sometimes this lasts for years, 
sometimes for hours, The knowledge that the soiution is 
at hand, that one more effort, one happy thought will 
find it, weighs agonizingly on the mind. 

Andrei could squeeze nothing more out of himself, After 
two weeks of Iruitless effort he was back where he had 
started from. At first he felt free, then unhappy. 

He could not stay in the laboratory; everything there 
reminded him of his failure, With clattering pliers Sasha 
was dismantling the model; Novikov and Usoltsev 
watched him gloomily, Andrei went up to the library, 
glanced indifferently through the magazines, then walked 
along the corridors and called in at the control-service 
room. 

The bustling animation that always reigned in this 
large hall distracted him a little. The control-service 
room was the gathering point of threads from all parts 
of the city, from every station and substation. Huge 
panels on the walls showed what lines were switched on, 
what generators were in operation or under repair, On 
the instruments one could see how a station a hundred 
kilometres away was working. Signal lights flashed con- 
tinuously on the switchboard, Several engineers, the 
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controller’s assistants, gave instructions to switch power 
units on or off, accepted reports, telephoned the stations. 
As he listened to this confused murmur of conversation 
with its references to factories and organizations that he 
knew, Andrei seemed to feel the beating pulse of the huge 
city. He liked watching the work of the controllers, work 
that demanded lightning alertness, a prodigious memory, 
and nerves ol steel. 

The man on duty that day was Stepin. Every controller 
had his own style of work, Stepin was famous for his im- 
penetrable composure, From his lazy sack-like pose it was 
impossible to imagine that on.y a short time ago a break- 
down had occurred: one of the two high-voltage cables 
supplying a large textile mill had broken and half the 
mill was at a standstill. The men who had been sent oul 
to investigate were reporting that no progress had been 
made in discovering the break, 

Clamping the receiver to a fat red ear, Stepin ex- 
plained unhurriedly, “We're doing everything possible, 
Comrade Director, It’s a tricky job.... That's hard to 
promise, perhaps two hours, perhaps more..., I under- 
stand perfectly, Comrade Director, Everything is being 
done.” Propping his elbow on the desk, he listened with 
half-ciosed eyes to the usual velley of indignation, His 
fleshy neck coloured slightly, but his face retained its 
usual expression of calm goodwill. 

“Just try to be polite to everybody,” he said crossly 
to Andrei, “You need to be smooth as vaseline. But who 
can I blow off steam at? Everyone from the foremen to 
the regional committee rings me up, Blah-blah-blah, Let 
me have a snar] at you.” 

“Try it.” 

‘When will you finish that locator?” 

Andrei waved his hand—don’t ask me. 

The chief engineer came into the control-service room 
and listened sternly to the report. 
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“This means that more than a thousand workers have 
nothing to do,” he said, 

Stepin straightened his jacket and said nothing. A 
light glowed on the switchboard, Stepin lifted the receiv- 
er and the diaphragm growled menacingly. An expres- 
sion of pain appeared on Stepin’s sleek browless face and 
he put the receiver to his other ear. _ 

‘“Who’s that?” Dmitri Alexeyevich asked. 

Stepin covered the receiver with his hand. 

“The chief engineer at the mill.” 

“Let me speak to him.” 

Stepin handed over the receiver with relief and rubbed 
his ear. . | 

“Aha, Irakli Grigoryevich. Raising hell, eh? Good 
afternoon, Got what you wanted? Finished your filter- 
ing.... No, [’m not gloating, I’m merely testing the 
strength of your convictions. Nothing to do with the 
mill?.., Well, you know the mill’s to blame too, Why 
do they keep such people in charge?...” 

Andrei leit the room unnoticed. In half an hour he was 
at the mill. He had come without any purpose, hoping 
in some vague way to be of help, yet knowing he could 
do nothing. 

In the middle of the big yard surrounded by red-brick 
buildings a small flower garden had been planted out. 
The grass had faded, the autumn flowers had shed their 
last petals. The lawns and asphalt paths were scattered 
with fluffy balls of cotton, There were many people in 
the yard, most of them women mill workers, They were 
Strolling about in groups. By the fountain a few girls 
were singing. Near the substation a crowd had gathered 
round the line testers’ blue van. Through the glass 
windows of the van detecting apparatus could be seen; 
there was a dull hum of rectifiers. Not far away, on the 
low railings round the garden, sat about six cable men. 
While they waited for the testers’ results to come through, 
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they. defended themselves with good-humoured skill from 
the chaff of the weavers. 

Andrei was glad to see foreman Naumov among them. 
He had got used to Naumov’s team and knew nearly every- 
one in it. There was Yakushev whom he went swimming 
with at the baths.... Andrei had a soft spot for the cable- 
lines men. They and their colleagues on the high-voltage 
lines needed his locator more than anyone, Besides, they 
themselves were interesting people. Their work took them 
to every possible kind of plant, wherever electric power 
was needed. They mixed with telephone engineers, road 
repairers, gasmen, with the whole great army that served 
the underground workings of the city. They knew the com- 
position of the soil under every street, they were the first 
to be informed of any news about their district—without 
them no one had the right to build, to plant trees, to 
repair bridges. They were the first to be shown the projects 
of new streets and boulevards; they knew where any 
new shops were to be built, and what kind they would 
be. They studied every block of flats, what load it car- 
ried, whether the current supply was good, even what 
kind of man the house manager was. On this mass of 
detailed information depended the well-being of the cables 
under their charge, It needed only a small oversight on 
their part, and a pole planted in some forgotten back 
yard might damage a cable and cause a breakdown. Their 
trade brought them into contact with people from every 
walk of life—factory managers and street sweepers, 
power engineers and militiamen. Tanned with sun and 
wind, working all day in the fresh air, they used crow-bar 
and sledge-hammer to break through frozen slabs of soil; 
they knew how to solder a connection with the skill ol 
a jeweller, while standing up to their knees in muddy 
slush. They were a cheerful inquisitive breed of men, pre- 
pared to deal with any eventuality. 

Unhurriedly Naumov told Andrei that the damaged 
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cable was about two kilometres long, there were dozens 
of joint boxes on it, and the break.... 

“Lord knows where it is! Malinin’s been in there fid- 
dling for an hour or more,”’ Naumov concluded without 
saying all that was in his mind. 

‘But what do you think?” Andrei insisted. 

Naumov scratched the damp earth with the toe of his 
boot, then produced from the depths of his wadded jacket 
an aluminium cigarette case with a rough engraving of 
Pushkin on the lid. 

‘Have a smoke, They're my own make.” 

Andrei lighted up, diplomatically praising the tobacco. 

“We'll have to open the boxes,’’ Naumov said with a 
sigh, “It’s Grandad’s way, but it’s the surest way cf 
the lot. I’ve got two joint boxes near here under suspi- 
cion on account of their past records.’ 

“What are you waiting for then?” 

‘Safety regulations, Andrei Nikolayevich. You can’t 
work on the line while it’s being tested.” 

“But the tests can be abandoned if you’re sure the 
trouble lies in the joint boxes.” 

“Did I say I was sure?’”? Naumov shook his head. “You 
can’t vouch for it. Opening up a joint box means two 
hours’ work, And suppose it’s the wrong one. Working 
in the dark’s a risky business.” 

“Open both of them at once.” 

‘But maybe I’m spoiling their reputation for nothing.” 
Naumov’s soft features creased in a frown. ‘‘You’re wast- 
ing your time questioning me, Andrei Nikolayevich. 
We’ve got testers. We’ll dig where they show us.” 

Andrei looked at the weavers strolling about with 
nothing to do and said angrily, “Afraid of the responsi- 
bility?” 

“Don’t throw that at me. Do you think we aren't 
ashamed to be sitting here sunning ourselves in front ol 
these people?” 
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Andrei walked over to the van. The voice of one ol 
the cable men floated after him: 

“Call themselves scientists. What’s the use of all that 
learning? They still can’t do anything. No help at all.” 

Yakushev’s thin young voice retorted quietly, “You’re 
picking on the wrong people.” 

Andrei climbed the steps into the van, Two-thirds of 
it were filled with testing apparatus. Malinin, the young 
testing clerk, sat in 1a narrow passage between the rear 
wall] and the control panel. Whistling through his teeth, 
he was looking at the instruments, 

“Whistling, eh?” Andrei asked, shaking Malinin’s prof- 
fered hand. 

“Good for the nerves,’ Malinin explained. Without 
turning round, he jerked his thumb in the direction of 
the yard, Everyone’s eyes were focussed on the glass 
windows of the van; it was now the centre of all hopes. 
In the van, rectifier valves were glowing, transformers 
were humming. Amid the forced idleness of hundreds of 
people, amid the silence that had fiallen on the mill build- 
ings, this was the only spot where intensive work was 
in progress, 

Girl weavers in overalls with bits of thread clinging 
to them and kerchiefs tied tightly round their heads 
chaffed Malinin, as they sauntered past the van. 

“Hey, young man... picked up Radio Moscow yet?” 

“Don’t bother him, girls, can’t you see he’s busy? 
You're stopping him from getting to sleep.” 

“Couldn’t you do us a perm with that apparatus oi 
yours, young man?” 

“Tf only we had some curtains,” Malinin complained, 
writhing, “It’s like being under a burning glass. I'll start 
smouldering in a minute.” 

Having checked the readings and made sure that Ma- 
linin was doing everything possible, Andrei realized thal 
he must go away, but he felt ashamed of leaving without 
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offering any help. And the longer he hung about, wasting 
his time, the harder it was to go away, and the more guilty 
he felt. Never before at any breakdown had he experi- 
enced such strangling helplessness. He was to blame for 
everything. He couldn't fix the locator, he couldn't fix 
those blasted distortions; therefore he was to blame. Ma- 
linin and Naumov had every right to reproach him, Why 
had he come rushing down here, pushing in, hindering 
people, asking questions, as if he knew something, and 
unable to give any help at all? 

There was a knock on the window—a hook-nosed man 
with a rain-coat draped over his shoulders was beckon- 
ing to Andrei. | 

“Their chief engineer,’ Malinin muttered and for some 
reason started twiddling the knobs on the panel in front 
of him. 

Andrei stepped down from the van and nearly fell inlo 
the arms of Irakli Grigoryevich. He had already found 
out from somewhere about Lobanov's degree and position; 
{here was an anxious spark of hope in his eyes, Andrei 
felt a wave of bitter amusement when Irakli Grigoryevich 
took his arm attentively and, peering into his face, asked 
how matters stood. It was like someone asking the doctor 
about a relative who is seriously ill. 

On hearing the uncomforting reply, a young technolog- 
ist with a moustache who was accompanying his chief 
said indignantly, “But don’t you understand, the shops 
are idle! Our programme’s falling to bits. Every minute 
means dozens of yards of cloth not produced!” 

“That doesn’t worry them,” said someone in the back- 
sround., 

“What does the state pay them money for?” 

“It’s very strange,” the technologist went on, trying 
to draw Andrej into an argument, ‘“‘very strange indeed. 
I’d like to hear one of our engineers here saying he didn't 
know why a loom had gone wrong.” 
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“If we had an engineer like that, we’d wheel him out 
in a barrow,” an elderly woman said in a deep voice. 

“Irakli Grigoryevich, what’s the ‘point in keeping the 
people here, shall we tell them to go home?” 

“Thatll mean working on Sunday, comrades,” Irakli 
Grigoryevich said loudly. 

A hubbub broke out among the crowd, Remarks were 
flung at Andrei, who was now regarded as the cause ol 
all the trouble. Andrej glanced round confusedly and 
saw angry faces on all sides. Irakli Grigoryevich was 
pushed into the background. His quizzical frown seemed 
to sav: “All right, fight it out with the women then, my 
dear scientist.”’ 

“I’m not coming to work on Sunday just for your sake, 
Chief,” a buxom black-browed woman with a big mouth 
shouted at Andrei. She tugged a button on his overcoat 
to draw his attention. “This will be the second day-off 
we've been called in to make up for lost time. My hus- 
band’s threatening me with a divorce as it is, Who's 
going to do my washing for me? You?” 

Andrei gently freed his button, but the woman at once 
seized another and rattled away even faster. The crowd 
round Andrei increased. 

“Shirkers!” they shouted at him. “The papers ought 
to know about them!” 

‘What's all the noise about?’ Naumov enquired cheer- 
fully, pushing his way to Andrei’s aid. A feeling of pro- 
fessional solidarity had overcome his recent resentment. 
The cable men in the background supported their fore- 
man. 

“What voices, eh! Enough to make their thread break.” 

“These women, they’re like saucepans—always boil- 
ing’ over.” 

Andrei’s impressive height and the fact that he had 
been walking arm in arm with the chief engineer had 
restrained the women a little. But now they pounced all 
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the more fiercely on Naumov; they could say what they 
liked to him. 

“You leave our thread alone. We know how to do our 
job.” 

“Not like you, coming here to lounge about.” 

“If we didn’t work, you wouldn't have any trousers to 
wear!...”’ 

The cable men came to the rescue of their foreman, 
making use of simple, well-tried jokes. 

Andrei shook himself free of the crowd and, trying to 
avoid Irakli Grigoryevich, turned into the finst shop he 
came to. 

It was the packing shop. An elderly painter was leisure- 
ly painting addresses on the boxes. His brush drew 
the black letters with elaborate care: ‘‘Gortorg, Zapo- 
rozhye.”’ 

“How many do they need altogether?” one of the car- 
penters asked. 

“Five.” 

‘They can’t have ’em. There’s none ready.” 

The carpenter was standing at a bench, planing a 
length of wood. Something caught Andrei’s attention and 
he stood there for a time without knowing what it was 
that had halted him. The yellow shavings curled over 
the plane and fell away in long ringlets. Shavings.... 
It was something connected with those shavings.... 

Andrei rubbed his forehead. 

Someone called to him from behind. It was the young 
technologist with the moustache. 

“The break’s been found, Comrade Lobanov! Every- 
thing’s all right. They’re asking for you,” he related quick- 
ly, coming up to Andrei. “Interested in our production? 
Come and have a look at this then. What cloth, eh! See 
the blue in it? That deep soft colour, The time it took 
us....” Beaming, friendly, talking ceaselessly, he dragged 
Andrei after him. In vain Andrei strove to recover 
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the tense feeling of expectation he had just had. The train 
of his thought was lost. 

At the door they passed a small planing machine. The 
cutter had been stopped half-way through a stroke. It was 
still eloquent of movement. A fine shaving of metal 
curled from the blade. The shaving, just an ordinary met- 
al shaving, tinged with lilacfrom overtempering, wet with 
soapy water, curved away in a twisted ring, Just a_ bit 
further, one more effort, and the job would be finished. ... 

Andrei halted. He placed his hand on the cold wet 
planing table. The technologist went on talking enthusias- 
tically. 

‘Just a minute, please,” Andrei begged imploringly. 

He broke off the shaving. The sharp ends bit into his 
skin. He pulled the shaving straight. It was springy, 
like the windings of a coil. He stretched the shaving 
till it broke; then he bent down and picked up a whole 
handful of prickly shavings, Andrei’s face paled slightly. 
The technologist watched him with interest. 

A discovery always comes suddenly. No matter how 
long one has waited for it, searched for it, no matter how 
many times it has come to one in dreams, when it first 
takes shape, it is like a blinding explosion, In the space 
of a second or two Andrei’s brain imagined the shavings 
in the form of a special winding that could be “‘stretched”’ 
like these shavings, to give varying results, Such a com- 
pensatory coil could be used to get rid of the distortions. 
He ran over the formulas in his mind, calculating the 
variations, iand everything became amazingly simple and 
clear. 

Still holding the shavings in his hands, he began ex- 
plaining excitedly to his companion, ‘‘Don’t you see! I’ve 
got it. Hére, just now. Seems ridiculous! Gosh, how sim- 
ple! We'll make a variable induction coil like that. Put 
it in.... And the dozens of things we tried!” 

Alarm, joy, distrust glowed in his eyes. He couldn’t stop 
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talking. He and the technologist went up to see Irakli 
Grigoryevich, 

“T know, you’ve found it,” Irakli Grigoryevich said. 
“Things get round to me quickly.” 

Andrei blinked confusedly, 

“How do you know?” 

“The defect was discovered fifteen minutes ago,” a 
power supply man standing by the chief engineer’s desk 
said in an official tone. 

‘No, I didn’t mean that!” Andrei exclaimed, laughing. 
“I’ve discovered how to get rid of the distortions, You 


see, I was downstairs, in your packing shop.... Looking 
at the shavings, They’re a model of the coil.... It seems 
ridiculous....’’ And he again began repeating the story 


of his discovery. 

Probably none of those present, except the power supply 
man, understood Andrei’s discovery or the terms he de- 
scribed it in, but they all listened, smiled sympathetically, 
congratulated him, shook his hand. 

He was about to move the papers aside, put his shav- 
ings down in front of Irakli Grigoryevich and explain 
everything to him in detail, Then he remembered himself, 
looked abashed, drew the power supply man aside and, 
pressing the shavings to his chest, again started telling 
him how it had all happened, He was afraid they wouldn't 
believe him; the unexpectedness of this lucky discovery 
scared him. 

“IT was just looking at the shavings and suddenly it 
dawned on me,” he repeated excitedly. 

“Congratulations,” the power supply man said vaguely. 
“Now just look at that. There’s our Irakli sitting there, 
all pleased with himself. But if you go into the matter, 
it was really him who caused the breakdown. He doesn’t 
want to build that substation. Well, never mind, he won't 
get away with it. This time we'll give him such a show- 
down....” 
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Andrei remembered what Dmitri Alexeyevich had said 
on the telephone, 

“Well, quite right,” he said with a laugh. ‘‘That’s just 
what your Irakli needs.” 

He went out into the waiting-room and asked the sec- 
retary’s permission to use her telephone. First he rang 
the laboratory, then he rang Marina. 


He had arranged to call for Marina at work. She had 
said she was busy, but he had announced categorically, 
‘“T must see you at all costs.” 

Half-way up the broad marble staircase at the Board 
of Architecture, Andrei ran into the young man whom he 
had first seen Marina with. Andrei greeted him cheerfully. 
He did not even take offence at the casual nod with which 
Vadim answered his greeting—nothing now could destroy 
his blissful mood, The high vaulted corridors, the carved 
bronze handles of the massive doors, even the inquisitive 
woman who helped him find Marina’s office—everything 
seemed wondertully friendly and welcoming. 

He had to wait a little while Marina dealt with two 
impressive-looking gentlemen—builders, to judge from 
their talk—who were telling her that there was a delay 
over the supply of granite for facing work. 

Andrei sat down in a corner, rejoicing at the oppor- 
tunity to observe Marina freely. No one took any notice 
of him. Besides Marina’s table, there were two other 
tables in the room; the people working at them also had 
visitors. The walls were hung with sketches of new 
buildings. Wooden models stood on the window-sills. 
Everything that had anything to do with Marina meant 
much to him. 

Marina read the papers that the builders had pushed 
in front of her. The sunlight gleamed on her coppery hair 
and a shadow fell on her cheek, She was wearing a 
Striped jumper with a low neck. It was the first time 
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Andrei had been able to watch her at his leisure, in 
daylight, and he made full use of the opportunity, Every 
moment brought him fresh discoveries. So her low-pitched 
voice could rise to a tone of command; when she was 
angry her Volga-land “o’’s came out more strongly and 
she twirled a pencil in her fingers. He also noticed the 
little dimples at the corners of her lips; they appeared 
when she smiled, and looked like commas. 

When he and Marina left the building, he felt almost 
sorry he had waited for her so short a time. 

Marina was both glad and sorry Andrei had telephoned. 
It was a relief to get away from her bitter thoughts, but 
Andrei took their acquaintance too seriously. She would 
be sorry to disappoint this rather eccentric man, And 
when Andrei started talking heatedly about some locator 
or other, about distortions and shavings, she felt reas- 
sured but at the same time slightly resentful. 

“Why didn’t you ring for such a long time?” she asked. 

Her indifference to his discovery hurt Andrei. 

“I was angry with you,’ he reminded her gloomily, 
“but now... I was so glad I couldn’t help myself.” 

So all this time he had wanted to see her, This clum- 
sily concealed confession, so guilty and _ unwilling, 
touched her. She felt drawn to find out the details, but a 
warning voice inside her checked the impulse. 

So far she was not bored with Andrei, but she doubted 
whether he could be moved by anything but electrical 
apparatus. 

“Are you in a hurry?” she asked, glancing at her watch. 
“IT promised to call in iat the site.” 

Andrei did not understand how she could ask about 
such things. She led him across a bridge and a square 
to a block of flats under construction, Andrei remembered 
how he had seen Marina from the trolley-bus. Yes, she 
often came here. She was in charge of this job. It was 
one of their most difficult projects. 
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“Incidentally, it was designed by Khotinsky. Never 
heard of him? Don’t you remember Vadim?” 

“Of course, I do.” Not a glimmer of displeasure 
showed on his face. 

Then she said deliberately, ‘“‘He’s a very gifted archi- 
tect, Are you interested in architecture? I’ll have to intro- 
duce you.’ 

“To Khotinsky or architecture?” 

“Both.” Marina laughed. 

‘Have you... have you made it up?” he asked suddenly. 

She answered him with so stern a silence that he felt 
afraid. 

They went up to the building. 

‘May I come with you?” he asked. 

They climbed the scaffolding. The boards creaked and 
sagged under their feet. Andrei’s broad shoulders caught 
on beams, he got smudged with whitewash and was glad 
Marina was paying no attention to him. Standing ona 
narrow plank way at second-floor level, she shouted, ‘‘Ni- 
kita Evseyich! Super!” 

An answering shout came from above, Asking Andrei 
to wait, she climbed higher, agile, sure-footed, leaping 
fearlessly from one narrow platform to the next, like a 
squirrel. 

Fifteen minutes later she came down with the works 
superintendent, still arguing. 

“Come and admire this,” she called to Andrei, “Look 
what a mess they’ve made of the facade with their pipes!” 

Through the forest of scaffolding Andrei could see 
neither the facade nor the pipes, but he felt sure the facade 
was ruined, and wondered how the super could possibly 
disagree with Marina. 

“What about the partitions!” She jumped through a 
window opening into a room. “Putting in crooked parti- 
tions again.” — 

“That’s something you can’t blame us for, Marina 
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Sergeyevna!” the super exclaimed indignantly. “They're 
the partitions we get from the factory.” 

“But why do you accept them?” 

She knows her job, Andrei thought with pleasure. 

He had never thought what it was that made a build- 
ing ‘beautiful. He had never considered separately such 
things as shade of colour, expressiveness of line, har- 
mony with surrounding buildings, and a dozen other fac- 
tors. As he listened to Marina, he realized his ignorance, 
his lack of taste. Her work seemed far beyond him, But 
electrical apparatus? Oh, anybody could make that who 
had the patience and the knowledge. Deep inside he was 
still proud of his discovery, but of course it had been 
a mistake to tell Marina about it. 

She came down in a worried mood. The works super- 
intendent had a case too. It was all very well to say, 
don’t accept crooked partitions. Suppose you sent them 
back. Were the men to stand idle till a fresh lot arrived? 

“You mustn’t give in,’ Andrei said hotly, taking her 
Side at once. | 

His genuine sympathy encouraged her. 

“So I can congratulate you now. Everything's all 
right with you, is it?” she said. 

Andrei gave a short laugh and made no reply. 

She liked his silent disagreement. So she was the first 
person whom he had hastened to tell of his joy. The 
thought was a pleasant one and it was pleasant to walk 
freely like this, not arm in arm, not searching for some- 
thing to say, not offended at his silence. 

It was a warm grey day, sad and calm. Engines 
whistled frequently from a railway somewhere near. 
Flower girls were selling pale-green bunches of convol- 
vulus. Marina did not want to talk about anything se- 
rious. She suddenly felt that the pain which had tortured 
her for so long had disappeared. And Andrei meekly 
accepted her silence, content to be seeing ther, to be 
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walking at her side. He asked her whether she liked 
going for walks, whether she liked Pasternak’s poetry, 
what she did in the evenings. 

His boyish questions diverted Marina from her bitter 
thoughts about Vadim. In the soft warmth of this dull 
autumn day there was something akin to her own feel- 
ings. For the first time of late she felt at peace and full 
of a gentle sadness. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FOUR 


She had said, “So now everything’s all right. Con- 
oratulations.” If only he had been able to tell her how 
far the end was yet.... At that moment he imagined all 
that lay ahead of him and his comrades but said nothing 
about it. He just gritted his teeth and laughed. How 
could he put it all in words? And who cared about it 
anyway? To an outsider, of course, it seemed the worst 
was over, The principle was discovered, the calculations 
done, the parts made. All they had to do was assemble 
the model, test it, and that was that. No special events, 
no great passions, no dangers, no adventures. What was 
there to boast about? Ahead lay a string of humdrum, 
everyday jobs. Tedious, unexciting work, work that no 
longer had moments of inspiration, moments of discovery, 
work that no one sang songs or wrote poems about. 
Work that was just a tough, hard sweat, a matter of 
getting the job done, a matter of duty.... 

And yet it had its joys and torments. Take that model, 
for instance... . 

Before painting a picture, an artist makes rough 
sketches to find the most convincing way of expressing 
his idea. A model serves the inventor in the same way. 
It is a rough sketch, a skeleton of his idea. Everything 
in it is movable, unstable, It is the testing place of his 
guesses, doubts, and worries. 
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A model, as Novikov expresses it with relish, “is held 
together with spit.’ The rough-made parts are knocked 
up anyhow, with just enough care to make them hold 
together. The insulation is shaky, bits of wire stick out 
all over the place, parts fall off. And this naked, trem- 
bling horror, it appears, is what you’ve been dreaming of. 
Is this how you imagined it? 

And to crown al], the model doesn’t work, It has been 
given too many chances of not working, and it seizes 
every one of them, They say there never was a model 
that worked first time, All possible faults seem to have 
been eliminated, but it won’t work, Gradually you come 
to the conclusion that this is how it should be. Appar- 
ently, the whole thing’s ia failure and no good will ever 
come of it, and you've just been wasting people’s time. 
You ought to give everything up and apply for a rank- 
and-file job. You envy the composure of those around 
you, You grow indignant that they can laugh, that they 
still have appetites, that they have no intention of giv- 
ing up such idiotic prejudices as sleeping at least seven 
hours in twenty-four, going to the cinema occasionally, 
thinking about their family affairs.... And this at a time 
when the model won’t work! To you it seems fantastic. 
Your temper becomes unbearable, Dealing with you, as 
Krivitsky puts it, is as pleasant as touching a wire with 
a thousand volts in it. But they all understand—it’s your 
first apparatus. Krivitsky, Borisov, Rheingold—all of 
them at one time or another have known something sim- 
ilar. In a few years you too will look at things more 
calmly. But for the time being Sasha Zaslavsky uncom- 
plainingly bows his head to any accusation and even 
Novikov bites his lip to check a sharp reply. 

Ai last, when every subtle theoretical solution has 
been rejected, the culprit is discovered—a loose strand 
of wire. In a hidden spot it was quietly touching the base 
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and iall that time you had been poring over your books 
on physics. 

The strand is removed and the mode] works. It works 
only for those who have to deal with it. Everyone else 
glances at it with misgiving, as at a car with a novice 
at the wheel. There is a continuous crackle and spark- 
ing, the transformer moans, a smell of burning rubber 
fills the air, The model burns out as many fuses as the 
laboratory consumes in a whole year. In the end, to 
make your last test, you use wire as thick as your 
finger for a fuse, and the fire inspector, on discovering 
this piece of material evidence, writes respectiully in his 
report not just “infringement,” but “serious infringe- 
ment,”’ with the “serious” underlined. 

but little troubles like that cannot mar your joy. You 
drag in everyone you can get hold of, no matter from 
what department, to admire your brain child. What is 
there to look at? What are they supposed to see in it? 
No one knows. The most considerate of them squeeze out 
a couple of polite phrases and hurry away, By this time 
the model looks really hideous. A jumble of superstruc- 
ture, holding together by a miracle, tells the tale of all 
your sufferings, adventures, and hasty improvisations. 
No one but you can ever sort out this fantastic bundle 
of wires, solderings, rheostats, pulleys.... And yet this 
horror of ia contraption works! The model’s alive! It 
breathes a living warmth. The choke-coils are humming, 
the valves glowing, the dial needles moving, a green 
wave flows across the screen. Some mysterious inde- 
pendent life glows in this creation of the mind. 

Proud and beaming, you ask the chief to look in. 

There exists an incomprehensible, fatal, and utterly 
immutable law that as soon as the chief arrives the model 
stops working, In fact, it behaves as if it never has 
worked. This phenomenon even has a special name— 
“visitor effect.” The chief knows it well. He comforts 
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you. “The unsuccessful experiment is often the begin- 
ning of a discovery.” No, to hell with it all, you’ve had 
enough discoveries, you will agree to your unsuccessful 
experiments ending without discoveries, just as long as 
they do end, When you are left alone, you are seized by 
a passionate desire to trample this dead heap of rubbish 
into the earth. Novikov comes up and gives it a shake, 
blows on it, flicks the valves. Nothing helps. An hour 
passes, then another. All attempts have failed, everyone 
sits round with long faces, stunned and_ bewildered. 
Sasha recalls that when the mode] was working it was 
cloudy, but today it is a hot sunny day. It is absurd, 
ridiculous, but everyone, ashamed to look each other in 
the eye, gets up to draw the curtains. You stare wood- 
enly at Sasha who is bringing in the same stool on 
which he sat yesterday when he switched on the model, 
although neither the stool nor the sun can possibly have 
any effect, and all this savours of some sort of witchcraft 
and mysticism and has no connection at all with science. 
But you don’t say anything, because you have nothing to 
say, and in spite of yourself you watch the needle to see 
if a miracle will happen. The needle gleams its cold raven 
blue. No invocations can move it. 

Two days later the cause is discovered, a unique, ex- 
tnaordinary case—so the experts aver in chorus—a sag- 
ging filament inside a valve, There has never been a 
sagging filament in any other valve except this one ol 
yours. It would be rather interesting to know what made 
it sag, the experts reason. But you don’t care a damn 
what they’re interested in. The model’s working, You 
switch it on ten, a hundred, a thousand times, and it 
works perfectly. The shimmering green glow appears on 
the screen, After so many failures you must have success, 
even if only a little temporary one. It’s essential not 
only for you but for your comrades, Weariness and irri- 
tation disappear at once. The moment the green wave 
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pours across the screen, voices take on a different tone 
and every gesture seems of special significance. Every- 
thing around you changes. The whole laboratory, all the 
people in it seem to be borne up on the crest of this 
emerald wave, transformed by its shimmering joyous 
light. 

You take a look round—it turns out that you are al- 
ready deep in autumn, the nights are frosty. In the 
daytime the sky is a vivid blue and very cold. Only at 
noon the sun gives a faint warmth. And this farewell 
warmth and the bitter scent of fallen leaves make you 
sad and anxious. Forgotten emotions and cares return. 
The pensive sadness of short evenings, when the hour 
for turning on the lights comes ever earlier; the brusque 
cheerfulness of a biting stubborn wind. Swollen autumn 
rivers, closed parks, Lorries loaded with potatoes and 
yellow-leaved bushes for autumn planting stream 
through the streets. You feel like putting on a good stout 
pair of top-boots and going out into the country with 
Marina, tramping along ringing frosty roads, seeing off 
the migrating flocks of cranes, You must get ready for 
winter—bring in the fire-wood, buy Father a pair of felt 
boots. You discover that the theatre season has started 
long ago. Borisov has acquired a new overcoat, and No- 
vikov is making dates no longer with darling Olga, but 
with darling Zoya. 

Life is wonderful again, The most interesting part of 
the work begins—the coaching of the locator, the form- 
ing of its character, It mustn't be afraid of interference, 
it must become sensitive but independent, undemanding 
but reliable. 

At first you discover that the apparatus is too sensi- 
tive. A touch of the knob and the needle flies to the other 
side of the dial. And when you reduce the sensitivity, 
the stability goes. You recover the stability and there's 
not enough power. And so you go on, day after day, like 
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patient nursemaids. The apparatus is now treated as a 
growing child—tenderness is hidden under an exacting 
severity. Like a nagging uncle, Usoltsev fits out the 
locator for every emergency of life, adding to it all 
kinds of shock absorbers, fuses, filters. Novikov likes 
adorning it with the latest, smartest cylindrical types 
of resistances; he tries out ultra-modern parts and cir- 
cuits of eccentric pattern, And all the time he murmurs 
a funny little song composed of any words he can think 
of addressing to the locator: 


You're still such a 
Clumsy little blighter. 
And anyone can 
Upset you. 

But here’s a little coil 
That well just 

Put in here, 

And right away you'll 
Feel much better 
And stop moaning 
That you don't get 
Enough voltage. 


At various stages you have all “had a go” at it, Now 
evervone gets together to squeeze the last drop of el- 
ficiency out of the model. This is the moment when the 
‘mental eye,” as Odintsov used to put it, is at its 
keenest. 

After the final testing of the mode] you feel you have 
been drained dry and are unable to make even the 
slightest effort of thought. 

The constructor arrives, You feel he doesn’t care two 
pins how the locator works. But the number of questions 
he iasks about why this circuit is placed on the right 
instead of on the left! You don't even know yourself, It 
always seemed to you to be of no importance. But that’s 
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nothing, He’s got a claim against the dimensions of the 
choke-coil. You see, he wants to cut down its height. 
This dry fellow is not a bit concerned about your formu- 
las and in general he doesn’t set any store by higher 
mathematics. The only thing that exists for him ts dl- 
mensions, 

“Do you call this ian apparatus,” he says, frowning 
loftily. ‘It’s just a haystack. And I’m supposed to make 
something constructive out of it.” 

He is convinced that his is the hardest job of ial!, You 
start haggling over millimetres and grammes, All your 
plans and exertions are sacrificed for the sake of some 
stray bracket or bolt. 

But then Usoltsev brings in the first drawings from 
the constructor’s office, and you see how elegant and 
compact your apparatus has become, Differences are for- 
gotten, the carping constructor is accepted as a member 
of the family. With jealous pleasure you observe how he 
becomes more and more attached to your apparatus. 

And anyhow the conflict with the constructor seems 
nothing to you compared with the reception you encoun- 
ter in the workshops. The folk there are a hard-bitten 
lot, who like things simple, Instead of an ebonite base 
they’re sure to palm off something else on you, because 
it is easier to work with. They listen to your talk of the 
importance of the order with a half-smile—we’ve heard 
all that before, every order’s important. Was it worth 
quarrelling with the constructor over the shape of one 
of the coil frames, if in any case they intend giving you 
an old-fashioned thing that they had left over from one 
of last year’s orders. All your dreams are quickly 
“earthed” and translated into the crude language olf 
prices and expenses, and it turns out that Usoltsev’s 
magnificent switch is a profitless business, a ‘‘mug’s” job 
that no one wants to undertake, 

Quite unexpectedly, fate smiles on you for the first 
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time. In the laboratory next door Sasha has discovered 
a new plastic frame, just the kind you wanted. Your 
neighbours greet you with icy politeness. Sasha’s visit, 
your unusually warm handshakes rouse gloomy suspi- 
cions in their hearts. You remind the senior engineer of the 
tables he borrowed from you—he can keep them as long 
as he likes, of course, You lavish praises on the labora- 
tory assistant’s yellow blouse. Then, as if quite by chance, 
you notice the frame, Your studied nonchalance is mag- 
nificent. “That’s a nice frame, We’ve just ordered one 
like that at the workshop.” The owners smile sardonic- 
ally. But you stick to your nonchalant tone. ‘This one 
would probably do us nicely, We'll return it when the 
workshop finishes ours.” “We know all about the way 
you return things,” the owners reply. “What about the 
valves you took? You still haven’t returned them.” You 
hint that very soon your laboratory will be getting a 
vacuum installation. No, they haven’t any use for 
that now. 

«ihe bartering continues for a long time. You go away. 
You come back. You go away again. You wear them down 
by sheer persistence. The possessors of the frame stipu- 
late harsh conditions: you must help them with some 
measurements, return the valves you borrowed, store 
two cylinders of oxygen for them because they’re short 
of space, You agree to everything. Still they don’t like 
the idea of letting the frame go at once. They lend it 
to you for a week, although they know they'll never see 
it again. The frame is carried triumphantly to the work- 
shop. You drop in there every spare minute you have. 
For no special reason, of course. You just like to see 
how the apparatus is being made. Discipline in the 
workshops is strict—they don’t let you interfere, but they 
have sympathy for your anxiety, And however much 
Kuzmich grumbles at your impatience, he finds it far 
more to his liking than calm undisturbed work on some 
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poor little “orphan” of an order that no one is interest- 
ed in. 

One evening you get a call from the workshop. “Come 
round!” “What’s the matter?” “Come round!’ Kuzmich 
repeats with such menacing insistence that you imme- 
diately drop everything and rush round. At the bench 
stands the gloomy constructor silently examining the 
parts set out in strict order before him. One of the units 
in the set doesn’t fit. It can’t be assembled, and even il 
you get it together somehow or other it won’t work. What 
is to be done? “Put it in the bag,” Kuzmich replies. He 
is upset, too, so his face is unnaturally friendly. Not that 
he’s a bit sorry for you or the constructor, ‘““How do you 
mean—in what bag?” “Don’t you know what the bag 
is?” Kuzmich asks gently. He takes a newspaper and 
neatly folds it into a bag. ‘““Here’s your bag, put the parts 
in it, my lad, and throw it into the rubbish bin... .” 

Only now do you begin to understand, It’s not that 
you have made a mistake somewhere. Instead of ex- 
patiating on the importance and urgency of your order, 
you ought to have got the men together and explained 
how the apparatus works, what it is designed to do. As 
soon as you make that clear, the workshop is transformed 
from a mere executive into a collaborator. People 
no longer talk to you about prices and rubles, and they 
take the bag they gave you back again.... If you can 
once touch off people’s initiative, they'll tell you things 
you could never have guessed yourself. 

The last day, when the apparatus is in the drying 
chamber, is the worst. In the laboratory everything has 
been prepared for the reception of the long-awaited 
guest. The old model has been put up on the shelf. Next 
morning you arrive iat the workshop early and find your 
whole team already waiting at the closed door. 

Having got the apparatus, you can’t tear yourself 
away from it until you have set it going. It’s no good 
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trying to make you attend to any other matters. Un- 
opened letters, unsigned papers accumulate on vour desk: 
the telephone rings unanswered. 

The locator works in fits and starts. It is as if you are 
both getting used to each other. There are a lot of minor 
annoying little things to put right, but by this time the 
locator has acquired a large number of friends. The work- 
ers come round from the workshops, the constructor 
comes round, even the former owners of the frame pay 
vou a visit. Now they all help you willingly; no one 
orudges the locator anything, if only it will work prop- 
erly. 

And what a beauty it is! The polished panels smell 
freshly of varnish. Everything gleams with nickel :and 
paint. The frosty silver of the screens, the rounded eyes 
of the signal lights. And how skilfully the tiny condens- 
ers have been fitted, how neatly every connection is 
shaped. The tuning knobs revolve with almost tender 
smoothness. 

At the end of the day the locator gives out. Finally. 
Irrevocably. All this has happened before, and _ that 
makes it frightening, as though some ruthless hand has 
thrown you down iand you must begin everything again. 
You have no more strength left. It’s a kind of nightmare. 
Every time it’s the same and this is the end. You are 
filled with disgust at yourself, at your appanatus, at your 
work. But that is a momentary weakness. The days of 
past despair and failure have not been wasted. Now the 
main thing is not to muddle something in ia rush. You 
send everybody home and go home yourself. At home you 
discover that it was a mistake to leave the laboratory. 
Neither rest nor sleep is possible. The operetta on the 
radio is cheap and ‘trivial, the pillow is too hard, your 
cigarettes are stale, and sucking away at your bnain is 
that tick-like thought of something you didn’t test, some- 
thing you didn’t check. The night passes in a _ semi- 
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doze—you keep testing and testing. No, everything 
seems all right, no mistakes anywhere. ... 

In the morning Sasha confesses awkwardly. He was 
in such a hurry yesterday he installed an old battery. It 
had been lying about for sorne years and must have giv- 
en some “juice” for the first hour or two out of sheer 
surprise. There isn’t even time to get angry. For, as soon 
as the old battery is changed, the locator starts working 
perfectly. Now it shows the full glow of its efficiency. 
It faces up to any tricks, it overcomes any obstacles. Ev- 
erything about it testifies to all the thought and ingenuity 
that has gone into its making—from yours in those far- 
off days when the basic working principle was discov- 
ered, to Valeri’s, the young joiner who made its smart 
cabinet with the clever secret lock that so surprises ev- 
eryone. 

Above the bench where the locator stands is a shelf 
and on the shelf stands the dust-coated model. You look 
at it and it seems as if you are glancing back over a 
long path you have travelled with this apparatus. Every 
one of your team has given it a piece of his life; it bears 
the stamp of your personality, of Novikov’s, of Usol- 
tsev’s, of Sasha’s. 

And throughout this long journey you can only re- 
member with difficulty one or two spells of happiness. 
And even so they lasted only a few minutes, to be over- 
shadowed at once by the anxiety of further seeking, fur- 
ther cares and obstacles. No happiness then, not even any 
real joy. What have you spent all this energy for? Was 
it worth it?... But just a minute, was what you received 
worth it? Every new circuit, every new component give 
you something, added something to you, didn’t it? You 
have had so many new ideas, new plans. You want to 
investigate a new exciter system. You have thought of a 
new principle for boiler regulators.... And you have also 
become stronger, more experienced; you will never again 
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regret the path you have taken. And can Sasha be com- 
pared with that naive, muddled, unsettled lad who came 
to you when you started putting together the first design? 
And Usoltsev? 

Fifteen years, or perhaps only ten, will pass. A break- 
down van is driving along a highway. In the front seat, 
slancing out of the window, sits Sasha, now engineer 
Zaslavsky. His hair is thinner, there are wrinkles on his 
forehead. And beside him sits some tow-headed young- 
ster like Petya. It is raining. Beyond the lemon-tinted 
mist of autumn woods rise the ‘bare outlines of pylons. 
Administering a gentle kick to your battered mass-pro- 
duced locator, of which there are now hundreds on all 
lines, at all stations, this lad, quite a stranger to you, 
erumbles, ‘“‘And when are we going to get rid of this 
old junk? It’s time they fitted up ia remote-control locator 
at the head office and had done with it. Wandering 
about like this in the mud! Still witch-doctoring with a 
locator when we've built atomic power stations!” 

But Sasha, engineer Zaslavsky, says nothing and 
smiles, remembering days gone by. So now even the lo- 
oator’s old junk. Well, youth is right in a way.... 


The day of the first full-scale testing of the locator 
was approaching. Taut copper wires stretched across the 
laboratory from wall to wall. In the low rays of October 
sunlight, they shone with a vivid orange glow. Thick 
black cables snaked among the benches. Sasha Zaslav- 
sky polished and repolished the gleaming nickel of the 
locator, now no longer an experimental model but the 
finished article, the first of its kind. He carried out And- 
rei Lobanov’s instructions at ia speed. never seen before. 
After reporting the job done, he would await fresh in- 
structions, ready to fetch and carry, to solder, to jump 
into the air and fly if need be, so impatiently did he long 
to see their work completed. But, as luck would have it, 
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the nearer that terrible, long-awaited moment came, the 
slower Lobanov seemed to act. Whistling softly to him- 
self, he would stroll about the room with his hands in 
his pockets, attentive to everything but the locator. 
Several times Sasha planted himself, as if by chance, in 
Lobanov’s path. Lobanov walked round him with the 
same care as he walked round the laboratory benches. 
Usoltsev was blowing his nose every minute. Sasha knew 
that funny habit of his. Other people in the laboratory, 
when they were excited, smoked furiously or rubbed their 
hands. Novikov chewed one toffee after ianother. But 
Usoltsev took out a big striped handkerchief and blew 
his nose. 

“Is there anything else you want?” Sasha would sask 
him. 

Usoltsev would look at him distantly. 

“Stop fiddling with that soldering iron. You’ll break it.” 

Sasha didn’t care. Narrow-minded fellow, Usoltsev. 

Sasha longed to be able to stroll round the labora- 
tory like Lobanov, whistling “‘Brown Eyes,’ but he just 
could not keep up an appearance of calm. Yesterday 
Nina Tsvetkova with an exaggeratedly casual air had 
brought up the subject of the locator. Sasha must have 
gone a bit too far in his praises, because she got in a 
very hard shot about his role in the forthcoming trials. 
True, he did not let it beat him. “Your Tonkov’s soon 
going to look pretty sick, anyhow.” “That remains to be 
seen,’ she said and, ignoring his caustic “Yes, it does,” 
went on. “You’re wasting your time. It’s only in books. 
that girls like the fellow who fulfils the plan or invents 
something. Personally, I don’t care for that kind of 
thing.”” He was about to ask whom she had in mind, 
but she left him hastily, making sure that she had the 
last word. A woman’s trick! Since that Sunday outing 
Sasha had adopted an attitude of condescending sym- 
pathy tawards Nina. Nothing could have been more 
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wounding to her pride. She was furious about it, but he 
stuck to his guns. Usually their encounters ended in a 
quarrel, yet she was always the first to find an excuse 
for talking to him. 

Much depended on the final testing of the locator. 
Sasha had prepared quite a good phrase. “Of course, 
Nina, you’re right about this matter of affairs of the 
heart, but ia fellow’s always more interested in a girl who 
believes in him.” 

Novikov and Usoltsev made a final check; nothing 
seemed to have been forgotten. Now they ‘had only to 
pull down the switch and operate the tuning knobs. 
Usoltsev put ‘his handkerchief away. 

“Well,”’ Novikov said, “shall we start?” 

Andrei halted in front of the locator and for several 
seconds the four of them regarded the apparatus in si- 
lence. 

Novikov nudged Andrei and glanced at Sasha. Andrei 
nodded. 

“Switch on, Sasha,” said Novikov. 

For a second Andrei was seized by ia desire to turn 
away and walk out of the room. 

A quivering green splash appeared on the silvery- 
white screen. Sasha slowly turned the tuning knob. The 
splash grew more and more distinct. It stopped quiver- 
ing. Sasha hung back deliberately; he wanted to make 
the most of this wonderful moment. Another adjustment. 
Now they could take a reading. 

The peak of the green splash indicated the exact dis- 
tance to the break. 

Siasha stood up. He was thinking that everyone would 
start shouting and slapping each other on the back, that 
speeches would be made. “On behalf of the young labora- 
tory workers I congratulate Lobanov’s little research 
team which... .” 
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Instead of that, Usoltsev blew his nose deafeningly 
and said, “Only a hundredth out.” 

And Lobanov, as if nothing at all had happened, as 
if they were carrying out an ordinary experiment, said 
in a tired voice that they had better test the peak for 
constancy of action. He accepted a toffee from Novikov 
and lodged it in his cheek and they started making cal- 
culations with a slide rule. Rheingold came up and sug- 
gested testing something else. There was no back-slap- 
ping, no tears of joy, no cheering. 

There remained only a few small things to be ‘touched 
up.’ During the period of “touching up” it somehow 
came about that the bulk of the work fell on Usoltsev. 
He had iacquired a new independence; he expressed his 
opinions firmly, not giving in to Novikov and arguing 
with Andrei. He even affected Andrei with his own in- 
satiable desire for perfection, for finishing off every 
trifle. Experienced and cautious himself, Usoltsev helped 
to cure Andrei of his contempt for detail. Usoltsev’s 
imagination was fed by Rheingold, who every now sand 
then would propose some ingenious new test that would 
interest both Usoltsev and Andrei. 

These endless delays irritated Novikov, who wanted 
to get on with field trials at once. Lobanov rejected his 
demands. Arguments became more and more frequent 
between them. 

One day, while trying condensers, Novikov obtained 
an unusual low-voltage discharge. For iall his careless- 
ness sand lack of system, Novikov had qualities that no 
scientist can do without—an observant eye and a lively 
curiosity for puzzling facts. At first he decided the dis- 
charge must have come about by chance. He repeated 
the experiment and the same thing happened again. Lo- 
banov could give no satisfactory explanation. Novikov 
consulted the literature on the subject and found nothing. 

Lobanov admitted that the discovery might be of in- 
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terest to science, but forbade Novikov categorically to 
go any further with his experiments. The team must not 
disperse its forces. He advised Novikov to inform the 
institute of his observations so that they could work the 
thing out theoretically. After all, the laboratory was not 
an Academy of Sciences; there was a limit to what they 
could undertake. His arguments were wasted on No- 
vikov. Give up such a golden opportunity for the sake 
of Usoltsev’s fiddling—not likely! Novikov felt slighted. 
Deep down, Andrei sympathized with him, but that did 
not prevent him from insisting on his decision. They 
could achieve their aim only by cutting out everything 
superfluous, no matter how tempting it might appear. 
More than once he himself had felt an urge to investi- 
gate some new lay-out. But he had shut his eyes and 
ears and banished the intruding thoughts, forcing him- 
self to think of one thing and one thing only. 

The effect of Novikov’s disagreement with Lobanov 
was intensified not only because Lobanov had refused 
permission to investigate the ‘great discovery,” but be- 
cause Novikov was pretty thoroughly bored with work 
on the locator. There were fewer and fewer exciting mo- 
ments and for the most part the process was unbelievably 
tedious. A matter of writing up technical descriptions, 
making graphs, trying to find out why there was a 
slight deviation in this or that curve. Sometimes it took 
two days to correct a deviation of about a millimetre; 
and Usoltsev would beam as if it were a wonderful 
achievement. This petty fiddling that Usoltsev made sucha 
song about roused Novikov to fury. Sasha Zaslavsky 
shared his impatience. But Usoltsev went on devising 
new ways of testing. the locator. As the time for testing 
it under field conditions approached, he began to feel 
more and more afnaid of abandoning the established 
system of laboratory experiment. To him it seemed there 
must still be something that could be changed and im- 
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proved. In spite of Novikov’s fierce resistance he held up 
the work with constant demands for retesting. 

A large part of the yard outside the laboratory was 
turned into a store. On Usoltsev’s insistence, drum after 
drum of cable of every conceivable type and thickness 
was brought there—cable encased in tarry-smelling jute, 
bare wire like ribbons of blue steel, cable in dull lead 
casing, fine cable no thicker than a finger, and huge 
drums higher than ia man. 

Discontent over Usoltsev’s dilatoriness was growing. 
A meeting for the re-election of Party committee mem- 
bers was in the offing and Borisov wanted to have 
a number of jobs finished for the opening of the meet- 
ing. He particularly wanted the locator to be one olf 
them. 

“They don’t understand that more haste means less 
speed,” Usoltsev complained to Andrei. 

This formula appealed to Andrei. He gave up all idea 
of hurrying. But what was he waiting for? Information 
about the circuit he had suggested for Grigoryev’s ex- 
periments on the arc? But Grigoryev had gone away on 
a job and no one at Tonkov’s institute could tell Andrei 
what results had been obtained. Perhaps Andrei was not 
sure of himself? But the longer he delayed, the more he 
doubted. Anything might happen under field conditions. 
Probably the cause of the trouble was tiredness. He was 
very tired. 

The only person to whom he could ‘admit his weakness 
was Marina. But even she did not know what to advise. 
She realized that he needed a rest. One day she herself 
suggested going to the theatre. Their walks became 
longer. 

But she still remained on her guard. Any attempt at 
frankness on Andrei’s part made her withdraw into her- 
self. 

She was afraid of frankness with Andrei—afraid of 
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it and did not want it. Ata time like this she could not 
bear the thought of fresh disillusionment. 

She could have broken with Viadim, yet she went on 
seeing him, torturing herself; she still treasured the 
memory of her first love. That evening out in the country, 
when Andrei had appeared, had clarified a lot of things 
in ‘her relationship with Viadim. It had been the beginning 
of the end. Andrei had had nothing to do with it, of 
course; he had nothing to do with it now. It was that 
hateful phrase of Vadim’s that she could not forget, “Of 
course, I love you,” the casually indifferent tone of his 
‘of course.” 

Gifted and handsome though he was, Viadim lacked 
the most essential thing of all—a responsive heart. He 
only accepted joy, giving nothing in return. Such was his 
nature, brilliant and cold, capable of a temponary fiasci- 
nation but not of love. She realized this and it made the 
problem even more difficult for her. At times she doubt- 
ed the existence of the wonderful lasting love that she 
wanted. Perhaps it always happened like this—a man 
makes love to a woman, becomes intimate with her, then 
takes her feeling towards him for granted. If that was 
so, She would have none of it. She realized that another 
woman might take her place. Yet iat the same time she 
knew that Vadim was prepared to marry her. 

Without being aware of it himself, Andrei had helped 
her to clarify these thoughts and feelings. 

Marina instinctively resisted the serious and disturb- 
ing relationship into which Andrei was drawing her. He 
did not suspect this. She had never told him about Va- 
dim. Meanwhile he could see that all hope of changing 
the nature of this relations with her was disappearing. 
He felt that friendly attention was becoming a habit with 
her and it frightened him to think that there could be 
nothing else between them. It killed the last of his self- 
confidence. He had no strength left for the final effort. 
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The almost neurotic uncertainty that penetrated his 
whole being had an adverse effect on his work. 


With his former stubbornness he rejected all Borisov’s 
arguments for accelenating work on the locator. He sap- 
pointed Usoltsev deputy team-leader, thus setting both 
Novikov and Sasha against ‘himself. Things could not go 
on like this much longer. Sooner or later there must be 
an explosion. The maddening intensity of the work had 
taxed them all too far. 

The explosion took place on the day Andrei brought 
in a new apparatus for measuring capacity. He wiped 
the dust off the screen with a piece of wash-leather. 

“Now that is a precision instrument,” Usoltsev said 
over his shoulder. “Far better than the old one. Now 
we'll be able to get some really exact data about the 
locator.”’ 

“That’s right,” Andrei assented. 

“Here we go again,” Sasha said loudly. “More daw- 
dling.” 

“What did you say?” Andrei asked in a slow, threat- 
ening voice. 

Novikov stepped in front of Sasha. 

“IT wonder how much longer you’re going to play 
about like this, Andrej Nikolayevich. Usoltsev will keep 
us fiddling for another year, if you let him.” 

“If you had my experience...” Usoltsev began and 
dived into his pocket for his handkerchief. 

Novikov waved him aside. 

‘“We’ve heard that ‘before!”” He turned to Lobanov. “I’m 
sure that if you yourself were to go into the results of 
the work we've been doing lately, you’d have stopped 
long iago.”’ 

“T see. So I don’t know what I’m doing any more, is 
that it?” 

“At all events,” Novikov said in a strained voice, 
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stretching his neck and his whole body in order to be 
able to look Andrei straight in the eyes, ‘‘at all events, 
Usoltsev runs you just as he thinks fit.” 

“Runs me?” Andrei’s nostrils quivered. “Who runs who 
is none of your business. He’s my deputy. It’s your job 
to carry out his instructions. You’re too fond of talking.” 

“And you... you're too fond of telling other people 
what to do.” Novikov went pale and, deliberately lower- 
ing his voice (“See how I’m keeping my temper’), said, 
“If we go on like this, Andrei Nikolayevich, we'll ruin 
our schedule.”’ 

Novikov’s demonstrative restraint put Andrei into a 
towering rage. 

“That needn’t worry you! At present I’m responsible 
for this work.”’ 

“Why needn’t it worry us?” Sasha interrupted shrilly. 

‘You take too much on yourself, Andrei Nikolayevich,” 
Novikov said, stretching his neck again. “It’s not your 
apparatus that we’re making.” 

“Whose is it then? Yours? Did you inv ent it?’ Andrei 
shouted, conscious that he was going too far. 

They both lost their tempers and began shouting wild- 
ly. Borisov tried to intervene. Andrei glared at him. 

“Look here, you.... You can keep your criticism for 
the meetings. I’m the one who gives the orders here.” 

‘And I refuse to carry out such...’’ Novikov gritted 
his teeth, but everyone guessed what word he had been 
about to say, “...orders. No more measurements need 
be taken. Do you understand? And I'll prove it!” 

“That'll take you another week,’ Borisov said, forcing 
a smile. 

Andrei hammered on the table. 

‘Enough of that! I don’t need any of your proofs. And 
as for you, Comrade Novikov, if you refuse, very well— 
you can hand in your resignation. We can manage with- 
out you!” Then he added with a show of composure, 
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“Comrade Usoltsev, start taking measurements with the 
new appanatus today.” 

He turned and strode into his office. Silence accompa- 
nied him to the door. 


Four paces to one corner, four paces back. This must 
be how prisoners paced their cells. So Novikov wanted to 
teach him? A fine teacher!... As he reached the door, 
he could not help listening. The usual hum of voices 
came from the engineers’ office, interrupted by occasional 
footsteps and the scrape of a chair. Would Novikov hand 
in his resignation? Never mind, someone could be found 
to replace him. Usoltsev had probably got scared and 
didn’t know which way to turn. A fine deputy! ... Andrei 
felt certain that as soon as he stepped into the engi- 
neers’ office, a sudden hostile silence would fall on the 
room. To hell with what they felt! He assured thimseli 
that there was nothing to prevent him from leaving his 
office and checking the progress of the work. On the con- 
trary, it was Novikov, Sasha, and all the rest of them who 
ought to feel uncomfortable. He sat down and tried to 
work, then got up and started pacing the room again. 
Four paces to one corner, four paces back. 

Lighting a cigarette, he leaned against the door-post. 
Nina’s voice reached him. “No good asking them,” she 
was saying. 

She must be complaining to Maya about Sasha Zaslav- 
sky—complaining instead of tackling Sasha herself. And 
the others were as bad. How many times had he told 
Novikov and Sasha, “Don’t grudge Ustinova’s group 
anything. They’ll think we’re deliberately ¢rying to hin- 
der her work.” 

Andrei was about to push the door open, when he 
heard loud quick footsteps. 

“It’s a girl!’ Vanyushkin shouted in the other room. 
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Andrei smiled. Laughter and congratulations sounded 
through the door. 

‘Three kilos two hundred grammes!” That was Va- 
nyushkin again. “Born at twelve minutes past nine in the 
morning. Is that ia good enough weight? Maya 'Konstan- 
tinovna, what can I take her?” 

“How’s the mother?” 

“Fine. Is chocolate sall right? I’ve bought five bars and 
a kilo of grapes.” 

“You can take her chocolate,” Nina said with author- 
itv, “but not grapes.” 

‘How do you know? Don’t listen to her, Vanyushkin,” 
said Maya. “Grapes sare perfectly all right.” 

“Well, I’m off,’ Vanyushkin said hurriedly. 

Andrei had always thought his office was sound-proof. 

Nina suggested sending Vanyushkin’s wife some 
flowers. 

‘“What’s the sense in that,’’ Knasnopevisev said in a 
business-like tone. “If you’re going to give a present, 
make it something that will last.” 

“Rubbish. A present ought to be absolutely useless,” 
Krivitsky said. “The less use it is the longer it’s treas- 
ured.” 

‘Then we'll ibuy her a double-bass.” That was Novi- 
kov, of course. 

Andrei moved away from the door. He wondered in- 
dignantly how Novikov could joke, as if there had been 
no quarrel with this chief, and how the others could laugh! 
They were all in this together. They were all justifying 
Novikov and condemning their chief. Krivitsky and Bo- 
risov too, even Borisov. And ‘Krasnopevtsev. All com- 
rades, good cOmrades together. Just ias when ‘the had been 
shouting at Novikov and using words he did not mean, 
he felt that once again he was getting things wrong and 
thinking unnecessary, hurtful, self-pitying thoughts. He 
went to the door again. They were arguing about what 
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kind of pram to buy for the baby and making a collec- 
tion, 

Surely they wouldn’t leave him out of that? 

He came out of his office several times and walked 
through all the rooms of the laboratory, not daring to 
stop anywhere, hoping that someone would stop him, ask 
him.... 

In the dinner hour Nina and Maya went to buy a pram, 
and still no one had asked him to contribute. 

He couldn’t work properly. Why didn’t Borisov come? 
Andrei telephoned Marina. He had not intended telling 
her anything, but as soon as he learned she was busy 
that evening and that they would not see each other, he 
longed desperately to tell her of his troubles. Why was 
everything turning out so badly? 

Borisov appeared in the evening, after work. Andrei 
went on writing anxiously without looking up. 

“Party committee meeting day after tomorrow,” Bo- 
risov said, not sitting down as he usually did and not 
waiting for Andrei to finish writing. 

‘Going to give me a dressing-down?”’ 

‘We shall discuss the progress of work on the locator.” 

‘‘Am I to make the report?”’ 

“No, Novikov will do that.” 

Andrei breathed ‘heavily. 

“What right has he to do it? He’d better learn to work 
properly first.” 

“Novikov is carrying on with the tests,” Borisov said. 

‘Tl should think so!” Andrei grunted. 

Borisov ran his hand through his hair and suddenly 
asked with curiosity, “Is it so hard to get over that....” 
He made ia vague gesture. | 
* Although he realized quite well what Borisov was 
trying to say, Andrei asked, “Over what? What do you 
want me to get over?” 

He was expecting Borisov to become embarrassed, 
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start making excuses and trying to persuade him to 
change his mind. But Borisov only raised his black 
brows in silence. His angular face with its big shapeless 
nose was full of such inaccessible serenity that Andrei 
began to feel uncomfortable. After a little, apparently 
convinced that Andrei could find nothing else to say, 
Borisov turned away and closed the door behind him. 
Andrei heard his footsteps die away in the laboratory. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-FIVE 


That evening Andrei met Marina on the Vosstaniye 
Prospekt. She was walking arm in arm with Vadim 
Khotinsky. Andrei was about to turn down a side street, 
then changed his mind, and with glittering eyes walked 
on towards them. Without ia trace of embarrassment Ma- 
rina nodded to him from a distance, then with ia sudden 
mischievous laugh stopped Andrei and introduced him 
to Vadim. She watched them shake hands, Vadim with 
unconcealed contemptuous surprise, Andrei bristling up 
and sticking out his jaw aggressively. 

“Come for a walk with us.” Marina took Andrei’s arm 
and surreptitiously squeezed his elbow, as though urg- 
ing him not to refuse. 

They walked slowly along the wet streets. The light 
from the shop-windows fell on Vadim’s finely chiselled 
profile. His sharply curving nostrils lent his face a 
scornful, haughty expression. Beside him Andrej felt 
himself an ungainly lamp-post of a man. Broad face, pro- 
truding cheek-bones, huge mouth, tall clumsy figure, 
long hands with big chapped fingers.... It pained him to 
think that Marina must also be making a comparison. 

“Shall we drop into this little establishment?” Vadim 
suggested. 

The best thing would have been to say good-bye and 
stride away through the drizzling rain, rejoicing bitterly 
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in one’s loneliness. There are days in life when every- 
thing seems to go wrong. Yet he went in with Vadim 
and Marina, though he knew he was putting himself in ia 
false position. 

The stuffy, low-ceilinged room was crowded with ta- 
bles. An orchestra played on a smal] platform in the cor- 
ner. They walked past alcove seats upholstered in blue 
velvet, Vadim in front, Marina following, Andrei behind 
her. In search of a vacant table, Vadim crossed the room 
with long easy strides, stepping aside for no one, confi- 
dent that others would step aside for him. Occasionally 
he smiled or waved nonchalantly to someone, accepting 
curious glances as a matter of course. He might even 
have been surprised if no one had paid any attention to 
him. He chose a table, picked up the menu with a pnac- 
tised air and handed it to Marina. 

“What will you have to drink, darling?” he asked with 
the same air of assurance. He called her “darling,” An- 
drei noted with cold desperation. 

Leaning close to Marina, Vadim related an amusing 
story about some actors sitting at the opposite table. His 
moist lips were only a few inches from Marina’s cheek. 
She smiled and glanced at the actors out of the corner 
of her eye, iapparently unaware of Andrei’s gloomy 
silence. 

Vadim poured the wine. Everything he did was 
eraceful. 

Vadim appeared to take no notice of Andrei’s silence, 
nor of the fact that Andrei did not laugh at his jokes. 
Yet behind it all Andrej could feel a hostility because he 
did not admire Vadim, and a contempt because he could 
not dress so elegantly or speak so wittily. It oppressed 
him and made him even more self-conscious. 

They chinked glasses. “To our friendship,” Marina 
proposed. Vadim flashed a condescending glance at An- 
drei and his moist lips curved in a smile. Oh yes, you’re 
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still here, said the smile. Well, you aren’t bothering me 
—you can’t bother me. 

Andrei emptied his glass at a draught, put it down 
hastily, pushed his hands under the table :and locked his 
fingers tightly together. 

Had Vadim shown fear or jealousy, had he tried to 
make an impression on Marina, everything would have 
been understandable. But he treated Andrei with the cas- 
ual politeness of a man who was absolutely certain that 
Marina belonged to him and would always belong to 
him. There was no longer any doubt in Andrei’s mind 
as to the true nature of their relations. Yet at the same 
time he could see quite clearly that this suave fellow 
placed no value on his relationship with Marina, taking 
love rather than giving it. And it was this that angered 
Andrei more than anything. He was furious on Marina’s 
behalf. 

The vibrant tones of a violin mingled with the tinkle 
of glasses. 

A spangle of light from a knife blade gleamed in Ma- 
rina’s dark eyes. She had never looked so beautiful as 
she did this evening. 

“Why so moody?” she asked Andrei gently. 

‘“l’m hungry,” Andrei grunted. “They’re a long time 
bringing that omelette.”’ 

Viadim smiled, not even trying to make his smile ap- 
pear genuine. Marina looked iat Andrei as if waiting for 
him to come to himself. 

“Do you remember that works superintendent at the 
site, Andrei?” she said suddenly. “He redid the cornices, 
you know.” 

“So he should have done. You’ve got to keep your end 
up,” Andrei responded sombrely. 

Viadim glanced round with a bored expression. Excus- 
ing himself, he got up, went over to the next table and 
started talking to some acquaintances. Then he turned 
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round and called Marina. She went over to them. He in- 
troduced her. They started talking gaily. The men eyed 
Marina smilingly. 

Suddenly she flushed iand returned quickly to her seat. 
Vadim followed her. He poured out more wine iand raised 
his glass dreamily. 

“Just ia moment,” he said suddenly, as though trying 
to hear something. He put his glass down, stroked his 
forehead vaguely with the tips of his fingers, then care- 
fully, without changing his pose, took out a large leatli- 
er-bound pocket-book and started drawing rapidly. An 
outline of a small country-house with a tower on the roof 
and i large window with a striking arch appeared on 
the paper. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” Vadim said gaily. “Do you 
like this, Marina?” He tore out the page and: gave it to 
her. There was indeed a certain beauty of proportion in 
the sketch. 

“Charming,” Marina said thoughtfully. 

Andrei scnaped his fork on the plate, gathering up the 
last of his omelette. Now he was only interested in one 
thing: how would Marina get rid of him and go away 
with Vadim? That she would do so he did not doubt for 
a moment. 

Leaving the café, they crossed the Prospekt and walked 
down the dimly lighted boulevard. It was cold. A damp 
wind buffeted their backs. There was a smell of rot- 
ting leaves and rain in the air. Marina put up her collar. 
Now Andrei could see only the tip of her nose. 

“The poetry of falling leaves.”” Vadim threw back his 
head. “‘Look—a black sky relieved with light violet 
patches of cloud. And below it the even more intense 
blackness of the trees. I wonder if a man with Iittle 
knowledge of art is capable of appreciating the range of 
shade and colour in this apparently impenetrable dark- 
ness.”’ 
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Marina suddenly laughed. 

‘“Whiat’s the matter?” Vadim asked. 

‘“Nothing.... Do you like this sort of night, Andrei?” 

‘“What’s good about it? Foul, slushy weather,’ Andrei 
answered fiercely. 

There was ian uncomfortable silence. 

“Why look at things so grimly?” Vadim said. ‘One 
must be able to find beauty in everything.” He gave a 
short laugh. “Unfortunately for many of us the world 
is devoid of colour. We become half-blind, we see things 
only in black and.white. It’s a kind of iatrophy of the 
poetic sense.” He turned to Andrei, but his eyes were 
on Marina. “‘The lustre of a woman’s skin, the colours of 
the sunset, the music of ia babbling brook—we no longer 
experience these fine sensations, But the temperature of 
a white-hot chunk of iron, or, say, the pressure of a 
hydro-power station—that’s the kind of thing we under- 
stand.” . 

“About thirty years ago,” Andrei said, ‘“‘a certain Amer- 
ican philosopher raised the same cry—the sorrows of 
Werther or the white coal of electricity.” 

Vadim stepped round a puddle with dead leaves float- 
ing in it. 

‘Of course, Werther’s sorrows are a thing of the past 
for us,” he said irritably, trying to get in step again. 
“Unfortunately we are no longer capable of loving ias 
he did. When our beloved has ia birthday we present her 
with a table of logarithms.” 

Marina stared ahead of her unblinkingly. The corner 
of her eye glistened above her coat collar. 

Andrei jerked this arm out of hers, and planted him- 
self in front of Marina and Viadim. The two of them 
stood before him, Marina still holding Vadim’s arm. A 
handsome couple! This was just a kid’s game iand he 
was playing gooseberry. All the troubles of the day, 
welded into one great lump, ground into his chest. He 
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felt an old button in his pocket and crushed it; the bro- 
ken fragments dug painfully into his palm. 

“Listen, you...” he said, staring at Vadim’s chin. 

Smiling coldly, Vadim interrupted him, “You've got 
more horse-power than me, of course.” 

He theld himself boldly and for ia moment Andrei felt 
ashamed, but then he remembered all the humiliation of 
the evening. 

“Yes, I’ve got more horse-power,” he said, feeling the 
broken pieces of button in his pocket. “So I shall deal 
with you in another way. You’ve been going on about 
the poetry of colours. But do you know what colour is? 
How many colours can you distinguish? Twenty? A 
hundred? Well, I can distinguish millions. You may be 
interested to know that there is such an instrument as a 
spectroscope, and with that spectroscope people have for 
long ‘been table to distinguish thousands of shades of 
colour. Man isn’t blind! I understood who you meant by 
your malicious ‘we.’ But we don’t need your pity. Man has 
learned to see into the depths of a bar of steel, to study 
vegetation on Mars. He can feel the Moon with his radio 
waves. And as for your sunsets and babbling brooks... 
the knights of the Middle Ages were sighing about them. 
What are you trying to say—that we haven’t got any 
further than they did? That we are poorer than they? So 
you think poetry only exists now for exceptional person- 
alities? Like hell it does! There’s a thousand times 
more poetry now. And right here, in this country. I, too, 
can admire a little brook, but for me there is beauty in 
the power of a great river tamed by the will of my com- 
rades. To be quite frank, the imagination of these me- 
dieval characters of yours wasn’t up to much. Do you 
think they could have imagined that round us, right 
here,” Andrei flung out his arms, ‘“‘the air would be 
filled with radio waves, with voices speaking in all lan- 
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guages, with the music of orchestras. Can’t you hear 
them? How much do you think a sunbeam weighs?” 

“A sunbeam?” Marina repeated. 

“Yes, ia sunbeam. A physicist called Lebedev once 
weighed a sunbeam. There is a real poet for you.” 

Marina stood with her collar turned up round her 
ears. Her face was stony. She seemed a stranger to him. 
Before him stood a strange woman with this hated, 
loathsome fellow at her side. Andrei suddenly fell silent, 
feeling that he had not said half of what he wanted to 
say.... If only he had been able to talk as well as Vaa- 
dim! How could he express everything that was seething 
in his brain! What a curse to have no words! ... 

‘How impressive!” Vadim said. — 

Andrei was not listening to him. He felt empty. All 
the fire had gone out of him. 

The three of them walked on in silence. As they were 
passing a tram stop, Marina suddenly said, “Forgive 
me...I seem to have got rather a headache.” 

She ran without looking back and jumped on to a 
tram. 

Andrei and Vadim were left alone together. They stood 
for a moment, not knowing what to say, conscious only 
of embarrassment. Vadim shrugged and *walked off 
towards a taxi rank. Andrei turned back. 


Sofochka’s five-year-old daughter was sleeping behind 
the screen, and Marina and Sofochka had to talk in un- 
dertones. This irritated Marina. Everything irritated 
her now. Kicking off her shoes, she tucked her feet up 
on the couch, put her arms round her knees, then sat 
with her right leg under her, then lay down with her 
face on her hands, but still could not find a comfortable 
position. 

Sofochka was combing her hair in front of the mir- 
ror. 
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“But what’s made you so thrilled about Andrei all of 
a sudden? What did he say that was so marvellous?” 
she asked. “You’d never think....” | 

‘He told me about his attitude to science. Oh, I just 
can’t tell you it all.”” Marina closed her eyes. “You ought 
to have seen him, the expression on his face. I never sus- 
pected the was like that. You know, it’s as if I’d suddenly 
got a glimpse of his real self.” 

“T still can’t understand it. What’s wrong with Vadim?” 

Marina sprang up, clasping a cushion to her breast. 

“You know when I was having such a bad time at 
work, when they wanted to sack me because I wouldn’t 
sign for the completion of that block of flats, remember? 
Well, I went to see him. All I wanted was a few comfort- 
ing words. To feel some sort of sympathy from him. So 
I’d know I wasn’t alone in the world.... And he... sug- 
gested I should spend the night with him. You know, I 
felt as if something had snapped inside me.” 

Their eyes met in the mirror. Sofochka gave a slow 
laugh. 

“Silly girl. They’re all the same.” 

‘“He’s heartless. He doesn’t love. He’s not capable of 
loving. He only wants to take, without giving anything.” 

“Now, look*here, ducky,” Sofochka began didactically. 
“That’s justia whim. How can you guarantee that Andrei 
won’t turn out just the same?” 

“He couldn’t.... No, I won’t believe it!’’ 

‘“Hair’s falling out,” Sofochka sighed. She threw down 
her comb iand turned sharply on ther friend. “When you 
look at:a man as a prospective husband, it’s all different. 
I see things soberly. Andrei’s a nice boy, of course, but 
there are thousands of young engineers like him. But 
Vadim’s got a brilliant future. He’s really clever. And 
doesn’t run after the women either. ‘Heartless! Heart- 
less!’”’ she mimicked. ‘No man’s going to sit with his 
arms around you all the rest of his life. If you take Va- 
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dim in hand, he’ll be as good is a lamb. What more do 
you want?” 

“Got everything worked out nicely, haven’t you.... 
It’s all very well for you to talk,” Marina burst out 
hotly, then checked herself. 

Sofochka put her hinds behind her head. Her doll- like 
face had suddenly grown old. 

“Yes, it’s all very well for me. Because no one will 
marry me. Who would have me with a child?” 

Marina jumped off the couch, ran to Sofochka in her 
stockinged feet and flung her arms round her. 

“Tm just an idiot.... I’m so sorry.... Don’t, dear, 
don’t.”’ 

What had made her say that! 

When she had been i student iat ia technical school, 
Sofochka had married ia student in her group. On finish- 
ing school, her husband went on to study at ian institute. 
“We'll manage somehow,” Sofochka had said. “I'll put 
our little girl into a kindergarten and get a job.” He 
was very irritable, her Kostya. He couldn’t stand the 
slightest noise. Sometimes, when the baby was trouble- 
some, Sofochka would take her out and sit for hours in 
the square to avoid disturbing her husband. It was par- 
ticularly hard for her in winter. Occasionally he would 
comfort her. “I'll stick it out till I get my diploma, then 
you can start studying as well. Everything will be all 
right.’ He needed a decent overcoat and suit; she took 
drawing work to do at home. Her good looks faded, she 
overworked and started ailing. When Kostya obtained 
his diploma, he said to her, ‘See how you look now. 
You're no wife for me.” A silly story, as Sofochka 
called it. 

‘“,. But I wouldn’t get married now,” Sofochka said. 
“Do you think I couldn’t find someone? There’re plenty 
going. But I’m wiser now, Marina. If I have an occa- 
sional iaffair, what harm does it do me? I’m free. 
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Only....’Her voice broke. “Zoya needs a father, of 
course. But a father’s harder to find than a husband.” 
They sat with their arms round each other for a long 
time, without speaking. 
«Vadim ... ve got used to him. I know what he’s 
like,’ Marina said uncertainly. “But perhaps every- 
thing’ll be all right, Sofochka>” 


“Perhaps.” 
“Yes, Andrei’s quite different.... I don’t know myself 
what it is in him that’s made me....”’ Marina lay down 


with her head on the cushion. The beads on it pressed 
into her cheek. Sofochka stroked her head gently. 

Marina said, “I thought love just got you like that, 
swept you away, and there’d be no need to think.” 

“It’s bad for us women to marry for love, Marina,” 
Sofochka said quietly. 

“Andrei’s even afraid to touch me. You know, he 
daren’t even take my arm. And it’s so good that he’s like 
that.” 

“You'll go the same way as me.” 

“I wonder what'll ibe the end of it all?” Marina lifted 
her -head. Little red spots from the beads glowed on her 
forehead and cheek. 

“Oh, don’t listen to what I say.” Sofochka stifled a 
sob. “I’m judging everything by myself. You go on loving 
just the same.” 

They made their bed. During the night Marina woke 
up. Rain was falling heavily outside. The light of the 
street lamps picked out falling drops in the watery-blue 
darkness. Marina stretched out till her toes touched 
the cold edge of the sheet. “But I do love him,” she 
said. And there was no one to ask her which man she 
meant. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SIX 


When the heard of the conflict between Lobanov and 
his research team, Dolgin suggested that the matter be 
referred to the Party committee. Borisov refused point- 
blank. On no account would he let Lobanov in fof a 
erilling like that. They would sort it out themselves, at 
a meeting of the laboratory Party group. 

For the first time he felt stronger than Lobanov. This 
had come about not only because Lobanov was in the 
wrong, but because the whole laboratory was on the side 
of Borisov, Novikov, and Sasha. Lobanov was alone, and 
in spite of his pride and endurance, there was little he 
could do. 

Yet, as the forthcoming meeting drew nearer, Borisov 
became more and more worried. Would the group mem- 
bers have the courage to speak out sagainst Lobanov? 
Would they be able to resist his will, his authority? Take 
Zhukov, one of the mechanics, for instance. He was a 
student in the second year of 1a correspondence course. For 
him, every word that Lobanov, ia Candidate of Science, 
uttered was law. And it wouldn’t be easy for the others 
to go against their chief. Of all the group members in 
the laboratory only Maya Ustinova was openly opposed 
to Lobanov, but with things as they were at the moment 
she would gain by encouraging his tendency to prolong 
the work, for then her team might get ia chance of pull- 
ing ahead. Yes, there was plenty to worry about. 

The group meeting began with a report by Novikov. 
He produced ian ingenious graph showing what results 
had been achieved in work on the locator over the pre- 
vious two months. 

At the end of the second month the curve fell sharply 
to nought. Novikov said, “Practically speaking, the 
amount of new data we’ve produced is exactly nil.” He 
mentioned nothing but facts, ignoring Lobanov’s conduct 
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during their clash, giving no vent to his personal feel- 
ings. The facts looked devastating. It would have been 
easier for Andrei to have admitted he had simply lost 
his temper and gone too far. This was hitting him where 
it hurt most. Andrei decided that the initiator of these 
cunning and merciless tactics must be Borisov. 

At work, every member of the Party group was sub- 
ordinate to Lobanov. He could give any of them orders 
and he had become accustomed to having his orders 
obeyed. But here no one was subordinate to him; they 
were carrying out the will of the Party; it was they who 
had power over him. Acknowledging their power and 
authority, he both feared it and rejoiced in it; for whatever 
the rebukes and the charges that were hurled at him, he 
no longer felt alone. The unbearable feeling of loneliness 
that had oppressed him for the past two days—months, 
they had seemed—was over. As never before, he was 
aware of being a member of the Party, and that alone 
excluded all thought of loneliness. 

And yet some of his stubbornness remained. The lo- 
cator was still young, unprotected; anything might go 
wrong and upset ill their work. The locator must be 
tested again and again before it could be used in prac- 
tice, or even in field tests. 

Zhukov spoke bending forward, continually plucking 
at the polished tops of his high boots. He searched des- 
perately for the softest words. 

‘No one wants to take what’s yours away from you, 
Andrei Nikolayevich. Far from it. People are eager to 
help, they are worried for your sake, and you keep push- 
ing them away. You can talk about ‘my locator.’ But you 
aren’t self-critical. It’s that ‘mine’ that’s stifling your 
Party conscience. No matter how good ia commander you 
may ibe, without soldiers... you know that yourself. Our 
discipline, of course, is a matter of understanding, but 
other people, meaning you, Andrei Nikolayevich, have 
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got to have that understanding, too.” He kept fiddling 
with the tops of his boots, trying not to look iat Lobanov. 
Lobanov did not look up either; he was writing something 
on his pad, writing all the time along one line. 

Borisov got up and said, ‘“Comrade Lobanov has for- 
gotten who made the locator. It was the whole laboratory. 
And dozens of people helped us. Grigoryev, Lubchenko, 
the chief engineer, the workshop. You yourself tried to 
awaken Novikov’s initiative, and Zaslavsky’s too. But 
when the independent flow of their ideas came into con- 
flict with your own, you didn’t like it. Isn’t that so? The 
scene with Novikov was ia disgrace. No excuses about 
nerves can justify that kind of thing. A Communist is 
bound to consider the opinion of the collective. But you 
were concerned only for your own authority and the re- 
sult is that you’ve destroyed half of it yourself. What 
had you to say in reply to Novikov? A mere babble of 
words!” 

Borisov knew that if he tried at this meeting to compel 
Lobanov to admit his mistake, Lobanov would never do 
so. It was not ia matter of words, but of getting Lobanov 
to see things in 1a new light, so that he would stop wast- 
ing time over the locator. Borisov was sure this would 
happen. 

Maya Ustinova did not speak. When the resolution 
was read out, however, she calmly suggested an amend- 
ment: ‘No, not ‘a genenal speed-up.’ Let him make out 
an exiact time-table.” 

“A Party group can’t give such directions,’ Lobanov 
remarked without conviction. “And this is....” 

Maya continued to look at Borisov, as though she had 
not heard Andrei’s objection. Her clear grey eyes were 
gnave and steady. At that moment Borisov forgave her 
all her sins of the past months—her silent hostility, her 
implacable attitude towards Lobanov, her alliance with 
Potapenko, Dolgin, and all their associates. Did Lobanov 
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understand how strictly according to Party principle and 
spirit she had acted in speaking as she did? 

Maya, Zhukov, Novikov, sll of them, in overcoming 
their weaknesses and shortcomings here, at this Party 
meeting, had changed into people with something spe- 
cial about them. The responsibility and trust they had 
acquired from being Communists had, is it were, liited 
them above their own weaknesses, purged them of triv- 
ial, personal considerations. Whenever he observed and 
himself experienced this tnansformation, Borisov felt a 
joyful, almost reverential wonder. 

By decision of the Party group Lobanov was repri- 
manded for incorrect behaviour towards Novikov sand 
Zaslavsky, and directed to re-arrange the work on the 
locator, 

The atmosphere relaxed iat once. True, Andrei kept up 
an appeananice of forced submission, but underneath he 
was satisfied, more than anything because relations with 
his colleagues were at once restored and the invisible 
barrier between them had disappeared. 

The only person he continued to be angry with was 
Borisov. It was not a whole-hearted anger; but he did 
not want to take the first step towards reconciliation. 

This both irritated and amused Borisov. He knew that 
sooner or later Andrei must admit that he was in the 
wrong. Knowing Andrei’s character, however, Borisov 
avoided rushing matters. To do that might cripple Loba- 
nov’s independence of thought, which, though sometimes 
intolerant and dangerous, was the main source of his 
strength. | | 

On Wednesday evenings Lobanov and Borisov attend- 
ed lectures on Marxism-Leninism. Usually they met at 
exactly half past seven at the bus stop outside the theatre 
and went the rest of the way together. But this time, not 
wishing to impose his company on Lobanov, Borisov aar- 
rived a quarter of an hour early. Andrei was standing at 
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the bus stop. They glanced simultaneously at the illumi- 
nated clock above them, then at each other, and smiled 
—Borisov slyly, Andrei reluctantly. 

“Thought I’d have time to look through my notes,” 
Andrei said sombrely, as if to excuse himself. 

“So did I,” Borisov replied graciously. 


CHAPTER THIRTY-SEVEN 


Cats’ eyes gleamed like moons in the semi-darkness 
of the dirty staircase. Kitchen odours floated from open 
doors, changing from floor to floor; first it was frying 
fish, then it was cabbage soup. Several letter-boxes and 
long lists of names hung on every door. Andrei was 
thinking how much had yet to be built to get rid of this 
overcrowding. You couldn’t achieve communism while 
you still had communal flats. 

It was amazing that he could think calmly of such 
things when every step brought him nearer to’ Marina. 
Ever since he had made up his mind to go and see her, 
he had been coldly and calmly preparing himself for the 
worst. She loved Vadim. But Andrei must hear that 
from her. He could not go on living in this agonizing 
state of uncertainty. 

In the big noisy kitchen no one paid any attention to 
him—the housewives were arguing about some clothes- 
lines in the attic. 

Neither the dirty staircase nor the argument about 
the lines offended Andrei; it all fitted perfectly with his 
present unrelenting soberness of mind. © 

Picking a convenient moment, he asked where he could 
find Marina. The woman he addressed looked at him 
with dislike. 

‘Down the corridor on the right, second door.” 

He passed through a row of curious eyes, feeling a 
orim satisfaction at his insensitivity. 
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It was a big room with two windows. Several beds 
behind screens. In the middle of the room, under a low, 
flamboyant lamp shade stood a massive table, at which 
sat Marina’s fifteen-year-old brother, with the same 
slanting eyes as Marina’s, his school-books spread out 
on the oilcloth. An elderly man in braces was shaving 
in front of a mirror on the window-sill. Marina’s moth- 
er, a short, plump woman, was putting dishes away 
in the sideboard. She turned quickly towards Andrei, 
flung an anxious glance at her daughter, looked round 
the room, pushed the mat straight with her foot and 
pulled the wet dish cloth off her shoulder. 

Marina was sitting on a wooden bench with one foot 
tucked under her, sorting bilberries. Beside her on the 
floor stood a large basket and a bowl into which she 
was tipping the good berries. 

At the sight of Andrei she stiffened. Standing in the 
doorway, twisting his cap in his hands, he uttered a 
vague greeting and said, “I rang you up at work. You 
were never in. I happened to be passing, so I decided 
to look in and find out if everything was all right.” 

“Tm not well ... I’m on sick leave,” Marina said, still 
sitting in the same position, squeezing a berry between 
her fingers. 

It was as if they were both paralyzed. 

On the way there everything had seemed clear and 
straightforward to Andrei. But now, when he was look- 
ing at her, everything had become unbearably difficult. 
He told himself it was because they were not alone. But 
that was merely an excuse. In reality he noticed no one 
in the room except Marina. He had been sure that his 
visit would anger or at least surprise her. 

‘Marina, what’s come over you,” said her mother, and 
to Andrei—“Please, come in and take off your coat.” 

Andrei glanced questioningly at Marina. She jumped 
to her feet and came up to him, holding her wet hands 
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with bilberry leaves stuck to them away from her frock. 
While Andrei was taking off his coat and being intro- 
duced to the family, he managed to recover his compo- 
sure. Marina resumed her seat on the bench. He sat down 
beside her on a stool. Gathering up a handful of bilber- 
ries, he rolled them about on his broad palm, searching 
intently for rubbish and glad to have his hands occupied. 
One might have thought he had come especially to sort 
bilberries. 

“Why should you make your hands dirty?” Marina 
said. 

‘Please, let me help,” he insisted. 

“Then put them in the glass, not in the bowl.” 

“Why in the glass?” 

“So that we’ll- know how many glasses,” she said 
sharply. “For adding the sugar.” 

She was indignant at his apparent composure. Her 
own feelings were in a turmoil, and she did not realize 
that outwardly she looked as calm and restrained as he. 
And because it was hard for her and seemed to be easv 
for him, she wanted to embarrass him. She decided to 
ask him why he had come, but thought better of it. 

Catching her mother’s worried glance, she reflected 
that Andrei, who up to now had seen her in quite differ- 
ent circumstances, must be amused to find her in an 
apron, her hands stained with berry juice. 

“There always was inequality and it still exists,” 
she said crossly. ‘‘All these new machines and jet planes 
are invented, but women wash the dishes and clean bil- 
berries just as they did a hundred years ago. You, 
scientists, what have you done to liberate women?” 

“What have we done.... Well, there’s the electric 
iron... tinned food...” he began hesitantly. 

She burst out laughing and all of a sudden realized 
that he was having a hard time too. 

“Well, who’s stopping you?” Marina’s father said, 
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lathering his cheek. “Invent them yourselves. We’ve got 
plenty of women scientists, I’m sure.” 

“Of course,” Marina retorted, annoyed that the con- 
versation had become general. ‘The way you look at it, 
a woman's only capable of inventing a potato-peeler.” 

Understanding the reason for her annoyance, Andrei 
lowered his voice and spoke more quietly. She, too, began 
to speak more quietly. They glanced at each other si- 
multaneously and blushed. And from that moment on, 
nothing they said had any connection with the real 
meaning which they put into their words and which they 
alone could understand. 

‘“T’ve been throwing them into the bowl again,” An- 
drei said anxiously, and that meant: “Are you still an- 
ory with me>” 

“Never mind, I’ll take that into account,” Marina re- 
plied smiling, and that meant: “Why should I be angry 
with you?” 

“Were you very ill?” (“Why didn’t you phone me, if 
you werent angry?”) 

She understood him, but was afraid to answer that 
question. 

“T think I’ve lost count,” she said. ‘I’m not sure wheth- 
er this is the nineteenth or the twentieth.” 

“Tnat’s my fault.” He looked her straight in the eyes. 
(“Shouldn’t I have come?’’) 

“Nothing of the kind,” she said quietly. 

“You... you weren’t expecting me?” he asked in fear, 
scarcely audibly; but it seemed to her that everyone in 
the room must have heard him, and she blushed fiercely 
and said in a loud angry tone, ‘What a lot of time this 
stupid job wastes.” 

He dared not raise his eves and remained staring at 
her wet pink-stained palm, at the glass lodged crookedly 
between her knees. 
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If she throws out that bad berry now, he thought, this 
is all true. 

What this truth meant, he was afraid to think. It was 
something huge, incomprehensible, beautiful, that not 
even thought could compass. 

“Marina,” he said. 

In that instant they were surrounded by an impene- 
trable silence. No sound reached them. Her hands shook 
and dropped on her knees. Andrei somehow managed to 
jerk his head up. First he saw her neck, the little hollow 
above her breast, then her eyes, expectant, unnaturally 
steady. “Don’t,” they said. “Not now.” “I’m afraid too,” 
his eyes answered. “But I can’t go on like this. Do you 
understand?” ‘Yes, I understand.” 

Scattering berries on the floor, she rose silently and 
walked out of the room. In the long corridor she found 
a dark corner, where some old trunks were stored. It 
seenied only a short time since she and her girl-friends 
used to hide away there, to tell each other creepy stories 
and whisper about the boys. 

Small hot tears ran down her cheeks. She caught them 
with her lower lip, holding her breath to keep from sob- 
bing. Why she was crying, she did not know. She was 
very happy and at the same time sad. She was sorry 
things had happened like this, that she was ill and 
could not go out and be alone with Andrei. She regret- 
ted that she could not hear his confession of love. 

But perhaps she had imagined it all? Nothing had 
been said really. 

All right, she thought resignedly. Let it be like that. 
There may have been nothing in it. 

She suddenly felt angry with Andrei for being so tim- 
id, although back in the room she had been mortally af- 
raid he might say something. 

No laws of acoustics could explain to Andrei why it 
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was that when Marina returned to the room the voices 
of her father and brother died away as if they had sud- 
denly been switched off. “Yes, yes, of course,” he repeat- 
ed, nodding and smiling politely. Marina’s father was 
standing with a bottle of eau-de-Cologne in his hand, 
the skin of his neck plastered with dried lather; his 
mouth was opening and closing, but Andrei could hear 
only the rustle of Marina’s dress behind the screen. 

She reappeared without an apron, in a dark frock. For 
some reason her eyelids were red and she was smiling 
at him. He again began to hear everything and said, 
“Just a moment, Sergei Kuprianovich, I don’t agree 
with you. If you build you ought to build properly. A self- 
contained flat for every family. And no half-measures.” 

Their eyes met, and Marina assumed a casual air, af- 
raid that Andrei might give himself away and at the 
same time angry that he was so composed. That eve- 
ning they felt a special link binding them together, a link 
that no one else could see. Every minute, without even 
glancing at Andrei, she could say for certain whether he 
was looking at her and what expression there was on 
his face. This invisible communion separated them from 
all others and made them happy. 

Before leaving, Andrei asked when they would meet 
again. She remembered her tears in the corridor. 

‘“When?... Next week.” 

“But today’s only: Wednesday,” he said. 

‘Very well. Ring me at work on Monday.” 

They were standing at the door, near the hall-stand. 
Andrei was holding his coat. He looked straight into 
Marina’s eyes and suddenly said with quiet gaiety. 
“We'll meet the day after tomorrow. On Friday. The day 
after tomorrow.” 

“And if not?” 

Andrei calmly hung his coat on the hall-stand. 
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“Tf not?... Then I’ll sit in the corridor and wait for 
you.” 

She was quite sure he would do so and that made 
her completely happy. 

“Very well,” she said shortly. “Friday then, but not 
for long.” 

What happened for the next forty-eight hours had noth- 
ing to do with Andrei. He went to work, he did va- 
rious jobs. He ate his meals, and ate with appetite. He 
slept, and slept soundly. But inside him everything was 
numb. He had long become reconciled to the fact that 
all clocks had stopped. He wondered how he could ever 
have complained of time passing quickly. Now he had 
only one desire—to fall asleep and remain in that con- 
dition for forty-eight hours. 

He woke from this sleep on the 26th of October at sev- 
en o'clock in the evening. It was Friday. Marina was 
walking beside him. The first snow was falling. The big 
wet flakes melted quickly on the asphalt. 

It was an evening of fragments, of disconnected im- 
pressions snatched from the darkness. 

They stood leaning on the rail in front of the window 
of a large bookshop and Andrei was saying, “I can’t do 
anything now without you. Where am I to go, what am 
I to do? I never felt like this before.” 

Marina drank in every word. But Andrei could only 
remember her asking, ‘Talk. Tell me more....” 

And for some reason he remembered a book in the 
window, with a yellow cover and the title: ‘Poisonous 
and Edible Fungi.” 

Then they found themselves on a busy station square. 
It started snowing harder and they took shelter in the 
tall marble entrance-hall of the station. 

“What did vou think when you met me with Vadim?” 

“T thought he was more educated, more handsome... 
more interesting. ...” 
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“The worst of it is that it’s all true,” she said, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘and I’m a fool.” 

Andrei unbuttoned his coat. The crowd of passengers 
bore them out of the hall on to the platform ard they 
walked to the very end of it. It was dark there. Marina 
rose on tip-toe. Andrei saw her slanting eyes quite close 
to his face. The light from them was so bright that it 
hurt. He shut his eves tightly and kissed her. 

No one paid any attention to them, there was nothing 
unusual in people kissing on a platform; but they felt 
everyone was looking at them. 

“What am I to do now?” Andrei kept asking dazedly. 
‘What shall I do? You’ll go home. But what shall I do?” 

‘“T love you,’ Marina said. 

“It can’t be. There’s nothing in me to love.” 

‘“T love you.” 

‘And I have always loved you. Do you remember, on 
that platform, when you went....” 

They told their secrets. They talked of how it had all 
begun, what they had thought of each other, how they 
had seemed to each other, what they had longed for, 
what had made them angry. They wondered how they 
could have doubted.... 

That evening, trains came and never left, people met 
and never parted, all kisses were kisses of jov, and it 
seemed that it would be so for ever. 


CHAPTER THIRT Y-EIGH T 


When making his co-authorship propesal to Rheingold, 
Victor Potapenko had pursued two aims. First to stifle 
gossip that he was trying to hold up Rheingold’s work, 
and secondly—and this was his chief aini—to bolster 
up his technical reputation. In the eves of the manage- 
inent and the Ministrv he would have become one of 
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those chiefs who were not only efficient administrators, 
but had also kept in touch with creative work. 

Knowing Rheingold, Victor had never expected a re- 
fusal. Lobanov must have had a hand in the matter. There 
might have been trouble. It had been necessary, with 
Dolgin’s help, to get rid of Rheingold. That had been 
unpleasant in itself. Victor was afraid of any depend- 
ence on Dolgin. The moment Dolgin suspected the shak- 
iness of Victor’s position, he would try to ruin him 
altogether. Therefore, when Andrei had created a fuss 
about the dismissal of his colleague, Victor had thought 
it best to go to Kovalevsky and put in a word for Rhein- 
gold. By doing so, he had shielded himself from the 
blow. Of course, Dolgin had taken the rap, but Victor 
had a straight answer for him—while I’m in the clear, 
I'll always give you protection, but if I get knocked out, 
you won't find anyone else to stand up for you. 

For a time, acting on this principle, Victor had skil- 
fully switched criticism by Zakharchuk and other young 
engineers in the department on to Dolgin. But of late 
Zakharchuk had become bolder in his attacks and was 
accusing Potapenko himself of neglecting new technical 
developments, hampering initiative and misdirectling the 
work of the department. Zakharchuk’s record was irre- 
proachable. Served at the front, Communist, had taken 
a degree, knew his job well—there was nothing you 
could take exception to. 

It was all envy on Zakharchuk’s part, of course. Za- 
kharchuk was hoping to draw attention to himself and 
oain authority. There could be no other reason. Every 
leader had enemies and people who were envious of 
him—that was a law of life. Everyone was satished with 
his brains and ability, and dissatisfied with his position. 

Victor had tried to drop a hint to Dmitri Alexeyevich 
about transferring Zakharchuk to one of the stations, but 
the chief engineer had refused bluntly. Victor’s in- 
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stinct had told him that it would be unwise to pursue 
the subject. There was something unhealthy behind that 
blank refusal. In general, Victor’s relations with Dmitri 
Alexeyevich had declined. The chief engineer took less 
and less notice of Victor’s opinion. He had even been 
known to consult direct with Zakharchuk when checking 
the carrying out of his instructions. 

“IT don’t understand you, Victor Grigorvevich,” the 
chief engineer would say. “The moment anything goes 
wrong—it’s Dolgin. What are you waiting for? Get rid 
of the fellow! Why are you hanging on to him? A good 
job won’t go begging.” 

Victor interceded for Dolgin, referring, as he always 
did in these cases, to Dolgin’s extra work on the Party 
committee. It was clear that Dmitri Alexeyevich intend- 
ed nominating Zakharchuk for Dolgin’s job. That did 
not suit Victor at all. Dolgin was no rival; but if Za- 
kharchuk were placed side by side with Victor, it might 
lead someone to make undesirable comparisons. 

Everything seemed to be all right at the stations. Vic- 
tor was received with the same respect, his advice was 
listened to attentively, there was the usual eagerness to 
get his signature on various documents; but Victor him- 
self experienced a growing alarm. 

Take the electrical laboratory alone. As soon as it had 
been freed of Potapenko’s “patronage,” the laboratory 
had started turning out fresh ideas one after the other. 
And no one could fail to notice the fact. Krasnopevtsev 
and Faleyev had completed their regulator, and installed 
it on the boilers at Komsomolskaya. At one meeting 
Kalmykov had thrown that in Victor’s face. “There you 
are, you see. And you advised the technical council 
against the idea.” The laboratory’s experiments were 
proceeding successfully. They had got Tarasov’s auto- 
matic controls working for him at Oktyabrskaya and 
now Tarasov (the fellow had never had any character!) 
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was going round making a joke of his first clashes with 
Lobanov. And to cap it all, that old windbag Tonkov and 
Ustinova and her team could not produce the promised 
results. If only he could have shown people now—here 
they are, the fruits of Potapenko’s initiative! Potapenko 
the initiator of the mutual assistance agreement with 
Tonkov. Ah, if only he had some concrete results to offer! 
At least, he and Tonkov could have made something 
out of it. Lobanov had no eye for publicity. Getting Kras- 
nopevtsev and Faleyev to co-operate so_ successfully, 
then keeping quiet about it! Well, thank God he had, and 
Victor wasn't going to enlighten him. The time was long 
past when he had still hoped to make a go of things with 
Andrei. What an idiot he had been not to have got An- 
drei cut of the way in time. It was revolting to think of 
his own weakness. 

He summoned Maya. 

“You still haven’t achieved anything. Your time-table’s 
ruined. Where are your results?” 

She tried to argue. Something had been achieved. But 
Tonkov had given them no real help. Many of his sup- 
positions had turned out to be faulty. 

“Rubbish!” he snapped. “What’s Tonkov got to do 
with it? If anyone’s hindering you, it’s Lobanov.” 

“Lobanov? He hasn’t hindered me.” 

‘“Hasn’t hindered you? What’s he been doing then, 
helping you?” 

‘He hasn’t helped. But he hasn’t hindered either.” 

“You don’t know what you’re saying. Remember the 
difficulties you’ve had with equipment, with staff. Those 
difficulties were created by Lobanov.” 

“Look here, Victor Grigoryevich,’ Maya said slowly, 
“what are you driving at?” 

“You know perfectly well,’ he shouted. “I’m trying to 
do what I can for you. If Lobanov hasn’t been hinder- 
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ing you, it’s your fault. They’ll give you a hiding that’ll 
make your bones rattle.” 

Her eyes darkened with anger. What had happened to 
that charming courtesy of his? And she had thought this 
man was in love with her.... 

‘“That’s what I deserve,” she said. “I’ve been an idiot. 
I thought you were a decent person.” 

The ingratitude of it, when he had tried to help her. 
Victor felt hurt. Women were ready to forgive anything 
as long as you made out you were in love with them. 
Liza was cleverer though, you couldn’t buy her off with 
sops of that kind. But this one.... Though perhaps he 
had been a bit too harsh just now. He must think of some- 
thing else. 

Tonkov, too, seemed to be aware of the situation. He 
asked if Ustinova’s team could be attached to him at 
the institute for the purpose of speeding up the work. 
Victor agreed. 

“Don't forget,” he told Tonkov unceremoniously, “we 
need results. Results. Understand? Otherwise the locator 
will discredit your work.” 

Tonkov lowered his narrow lids. ‘T’ll manage to take 
care of myself somehow.” 

His tone deserved consideration. Surely he hadn't 
got wind of something? Fear, a secret fear that he could 
share with no one, seized Victor. 

After long and agonizing meditation Victor decided 
that before it was too late he must go over to the offen- 
sive. He must get Dmitri Alexeyevich transferred to the 
Ministry (there had been rumours of such a transfer 
for some time) or dismissed from his post—it didn’t 
matter which—and become chief engineer to the Board 
himself. The time had come to forge ahead, to make a 
great effort, like a runner trying to break away from 
his rivals. 
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It was not going to be easy and there was risk in 
it. But what else could he do? 

At the next meeting he surprised everyone by making 
a speech strongly criticizing the work of the chief en- 
gineer. Let Dmitri Alexeyevich try to touch him now! 

The Party committee elections were approaching and 
Victor concentrated on preparing for them. He had to 
get himself on to the new committee at all costs. That 
would restore his authority at once and strengthen his 
position. Then he would be able to hit out at Dmitri 
Alexeyevich on Party matters as well. That was the 
basic condition for success. 

Victor made a sharp change of policy inside the de- 
partment, the main purpose of which was to neutralize 
Zakharchuk and his supporters. They were demanding 
mass introduction of automation at all the stations, a 
switch-over of the boilers to high pressure, and similar 
innovations. It was easy for them to demand such 
things; none of them bore the responsibility. Still, he 
made promises, sympathized, shared their indignation, 
and set the most troublesome of them to draw up pro- 
posals. When he became chief engineer he would not 
have to answer for all this fuss. A chiel engineer could 
always delegate jobs and make other people responsible 
—he was the boss. 

In the middle of November Tonkov rang him up. His 
voice was syrupy sweet. ‘Victor Grigoryevich, kindly 
send up a messenger, will you. I want to present you 
with the result of my labours.” 

The messenger brought back a carefully sealed pack- 
age. Victor locked tHe door of his office and opened the 
envelope. It contained author’s reprints of an article 
signed by Tonkov and Grigoryev. The pages were sticky 
and smelt of printer’s ink. Victor ran his eyes impatient- 
lv over the text, the diagrams. Electric arc. New theory 
of the arc. That wasn’t it. Aha, here it was. Lobanov’s 
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name. The authors of the article wrote that the use of 
Lobanov’s locator in investigating the arc had produced 
erroneous results, whereas those obtained by Tonkov’s 
method were exact. They went on to mention in passing 
the inefficiency of the locator for other purposes. Doubt 
was thrown on all Lobanov’s work. Behind the’ majes- 
tically careless style of these paragraphs lay the signif- 
icant suggestion: “We could produce figures and proofs, 
but is it worth wasting space on Lobanovw’s bubble?” 


Victor closed his eyes, smiling. At last.... This was 
it. His mother had been right when she told him he was 
born lucky. 


He could present all his activities in a new light now. 

Now he had every right to say, “I warned you. Dmi- 
tri Alexeyevich was wrong to support Lobanov.” 

This affair would bolster up his scientific reputation. 

In a casual manner he showed the red-pencilled para- 
graphs to some of the more talkative members of the 
management staff. At a meeting at which both the direc- 
tor and a representative of the Ministry were present, 
he again lashed out fearlessly at the chief engineer. 

“Such methods of leadership are out of date.... We 
need an organizer of proved technical ability.... The 
time has come to put everything on a new basis.” 

In the inside pocket of his jacket he could feel the 
crisp pages of the article. 

The facts he selected -had much truth in them. His 
words sounded sincere. Only a man who was quite sure 
of himself could speak like that. It produced an impres- 
sion. One or two people began to regard Dmitri Alexe- 
vevich as an unstable figure. How else could one ex- 
plain Potapenko’s unprecedented harshness? 

Dmitri Alexeyevich himself was too taken aback to 
say anything. Only once, with a sarcastic smile, he re- 
marked to Victor, “If you couldn’t hold the horse by 
its mane, you won’t hold it by its tail.’ 
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Victor felt ashamed, but consoled himself with the re- 
flection that he would have time to act on principle when 
he became chief engineer. Yes, then he could be prin- 
cipled. He wouldn’t even suppress Lobanov; he would 
give him every facility for work, he would put young 
engineers in charge of the techhical department instead 
of Dolgin. For then Victor would need really efficient, 
enterprising assistants. 

He had to ensure the support of the city Party com- 
mittee. Victor selected a few important matters as an 
excuse and went to see Savin, the secretary. 

At first they talked about current. business. Some- 
thing to do with peat fuel. Savin at once got in touch 
with the trust manager, reached agreement with him and 
made a note in an ordinary oilcloth-covered note-book of 
when to check on the results. He wrote with a broken 
fountain-pen, dipping it in the inkwell, and Victor won- 
dered whether this was for the sake of “the common 
touch” or just chance. Apart from the note-book there 
were no other papers on the large desk. On the extreme 
edge, however, lay a book, title downwards. It caught 
the eye automatically. ‘“Prishvin,’ Victor read on the 
spine. Must be something about hunting. Victor reflected 
that he, too, ought to put something like that on his desk, 
something that also struck a warm, lyrical note. It would 
create a certain unofficial human bond with his visilors. 

Savin snapped his note-book shut, swept his hair aside, 
and asked Victor how things were in general. 

Victor’s whole visit had, in fact, been planned in ex- 
pectation of that question. Knowing Savin’s responsive, 
enquiring nature, Victor made a despondent gesture and 
for a long time refused to give a direct answer. 

“Do you mind if I speak frankly?” he said, giving in 
at last. 

“Of course not. What are you afraid of?” 

“T’m not the kind to be afraid,” Victor said. “It’s just 
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that it’s unpleasant to say a lot of bad things about one- 
self.” 

He said that deliberately, so that the story of his con- 
flict with the chief engineer and the shortcomings in the 
work of the Board would come not as a complaint but 
as a cry from the heart, an expression of personal griel 
and misfortune. 

He spoke with great feeling, leaving phrases unfinished 
and allowing himself to falter. If, as he supposed, Savin 
liked passionate people, this style ought to appeal to him. 
As he listened to his own voice, he began to feel moved 
himself. In a burst of emotion he even rose and banged 
his fist on the table. He did not repeat his action, how- 
ever, because his fist was small and the gesture might 
appear absurd. 

At times Victor himself wondered at his ability. With 
the workers he could be unaffectedlv bluff and friendly; 
with visitors, impressively firm; with children, just a boy; 
with women, a man in love—tough or timid, as desired. 
He got pleasure out of adapting himself to people, and 
these transformations came easily to him. 

With apparent reluctance he took out the reprint of 
the article and showed Savin the paragraphs that had 
been underlined. It wasn’t so much the failure of the 
locator in itself but these things were characteristic of 
the management’s policy in technical matters. 

At the mention of Lobanov’s name, Savin smiled, but 
said nothing. He read carefully through the underlined 
paragraphs and glanced over the rest. 

“Did they send you this article before publication?” he 
asked. Victor nodded. “‘Where’s the presentation inscrip- 
tion from the authors?” 

For a moment Victor was taken aback, but he quickly 
recovered and explained that he had received the reprint 
when visiting Tonkov at the institute. As he did so, he 
wondered whether Savin had noticed his embarrassment. 
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‘Well, and how did Lobanov take it?” 


‘“Lobanov?... Lobanov doesn’t know about it yet.” 
Savin frowned. 
‘How so ... carrying it about with you all the time, 


and not showing him?” 

During the whole conversation only those words made 
an unpleasant impression on Victor. They were followed, 
however, by a very successful stroke. When Savin asked 
what opinion he held of Lobanov, Victor refused to give 
any answer. “He’s an old friend of mine, it’s hard for 
me to....’’ That sounded very well indeed, even noble. 
Aiter that he could scarcely be suspected of carrying the 
article about with him specially to show people. 

Victor left in a satisfied frame of mind. In the car he 
closed his eyes and asked Fedya to drive slower. Savin 
had said nothing definite, but Victor’s words would cer- 
tainly set him thinking. He must have had some reason 
for asking Victor to leave him the reprint. On the whole 
Victor felt sure he had made a good impression. During 
the interview a phrase had dangled in Victor’s mind, 
“Tf the Ministry does eventually withdraw Dmitri Alexe- 
yevich, I hope to be able to make a few improvements 
while they are looking for another chief engineer.” For- 
tunately he had not used it. It might have sounded too 
pushing. Obviously certain doubts had risen in Savin’s 
mind. If not, why should he have asked how the Party 
organization had reacted to Potapenko’s speeclies? Yes, 
election to the Party committee was absolutely essential. 
The primary task. 

Victor suddenly smiled. 

‘‘Fedya, can you drive a ZIS-110?” he asked. The chief 
engineer had a ZIS-110. Drivers were a quick-witted 
talkative crowd. If Potapenko started asking about a 
ZIS-110 after a visit to the city committee, it meant he 
was going to be chief engineer, and in a few hours every- 
one in the offices of the Power Supply Management Board 
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would know it. Things were going better and better. And 
when an idea gained wide acceptance, it became a force. 


Victor had not been mistaken. The secretary of the city 
committee was curious and the same day he summoned 
| obanov. 

When Lobanov entered, Savin was standing at the 
window eating an apple. 

‘T’ve been watching that young lady for ten minutes,”’ 
he said, greeting Andrei. “She’s a tough character.” 

In the lamp-lit garden below, a little tot of about four, 
on skis, was climbing a mound of snow. Half-way up 
the mound one of her skis fell off and slid down. The 
girl staggered, lost her balance, fell over, slithered down 
the slope on her stomach, picked up the ski, put it on, 
and again started to climb the mound. 

“Fourth time,” Savin said with a sigh of disappoint- 
ment. 

Work at the city committee was over for the day. Sa- 
vin sat down on the settee, as if to emphasize the unof- 
ficial character of the conversation. 

“First of all, you’ve got to confess why you ran away 
from me that evening at the conference.” 

Savin’s boyishly snub-nosed face, with that flop of hair 
falling over it and a speck of apple sticking to his lip, 
invited confidence and was full of guileless curiosity. 

“If I'd hesitated at that moment,’ Andrei said, ‘I 
should now oe the unhappiest man in the world. But as 
it is....”’ He laughed and blushed. 

Savin nodded without smiling. 

‘“T managed to have a glance mysell. Red head!”’ 

Lobanov read the underlined paragraphs in thie article 
by Tonkov and Grigoryev several times. Then, forgetting 
Savin, he crumpled the sheets, threw them on the table, 
and sat down, planting his elbows on his knees and rest- 
ing his head in his hands. 
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He could understand about Tonkov. Tonkov was ca- 
pable of anything. But Grigoryev? And how dare they 
draw such conclusions! Even supposing that the circuit 
Andrei had given Grigoryev was no good, what bearing 
had that on the locator? All the recent tests that Andrei 
had carried out himself had given good results. Of 
course, they wanted to sow doubts in people’s minds.... 
But Grigoryev? Surely he could not have had a hand in 
this rotten trick? 

“Go and talk to him.” 

“Grigoryev's not in town, 
‘“‘He’s away on a job.” 

And suddenly he burst out laughing. Apparently he 
had been thinking aloud about Tonkov and Grigoryev 
for several minutes without realizing it. 

“Either you’re dead certain about your locator, or 
you're extremely light-minded,” Savin said sombrely, re- 
garding Andrei’s smiling face. 

Andrei was quite certain about his locator, but it was 
probably true, too, that the article had not really affected 
him greatly. He had changed a lot in the past year. The 
unceasing battle had steeled him. And besides, the won- 
derful happiness that he had known since his declaration 
to Marina had given him a new optimism. He was again 
confident of his own strength. 

There’s no need to worry, he thought. What does it 
matter what they say? The locator’s working and will go 
on working. When Grigoryev comes back, everything 
will be explained. After all, it isn’t so very important. 

Savin shook his head. 

“T advise you to look deeper,” he said, as thougli read- 
ing Andrei’s thoughts. “In skilful hands that article may 
bring down a whole avalanche of trouble on vour head.” 

Andrei became serious, glanced at the reprint, and for 
the first time asked himself how this article had come to 
be here, at the city Party committee? Whose hand had 
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Andrei replied angrily. 
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obligingly underlined the paragraphs dealing with the 
locator? 

‘Do you remember my suggestion that we should ar- 
range a debate about the locator?” Savin asked. “I think 
we ought to have one on the broadest possible lines at 
once.” 

They agreed on details. Making notes in his exercise 
book, Savin asked suddenly, “Tell me—could Potapenko 
be chief engineer?” 

Andrei stared at him in amazement. 

“Potapenko?”’ 

‘Yes. Why are you so surprised?” 

“No, he couldn’t.” 


“Why?” 
Andrei wrinkled his forehead. 
“Well ... because he’s too keen on grabbing the job.” 


‘That doesn’t mean anything, you know. Perhaps he 
thinks he’s worthy of it.” 

Andrei flared up and poured out everything he thought 
about Victor. 

Savin listened to Andrei’s hot flow of words, putting 
in a remark here and there. Andrei objected to some, 
agreed with others. He felt he was letting Savin lead him 
somewhere. Savin was deftly selecting the important 
things that Andrei knew about Potapenko, about his 
work, about the work of the power supply system in gen- 
eral. And gradually Andrei began to see Potapenko in 
a new light, to understand what lay at the bottom of the 
man’s character. 

“Ignoring new technical developments, is he?” Savin 
asked. “Well, that happens to a certain extent with every 
administrator.... Got a country-house? A car? Would 
you refuse a country-house and a car? The Rheingold 
affair. Now that’s nearer the mark. What do you think: 
Do his interests coincide with those of the job? Or is 
there a clash somewhere?” 
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Savin rose and stood behind the back of his chair. 

‘All right, you say that there is,” he went on thought- 
fully. “But, after all, clashes of interests occur with you, 
with everyone.” 

Andrei caught his reference to the incident in the 
Palace of Soviets and laughed. 

“Yes, they certainly do,” he said firmly. “But Pota- 
penko’s work is devoted entirely to his own interests. He 
never thinks of the general good, but always about him- 
self. For him, work is only a means of getting promo- 
tion, of adding to his well-being, of climbing higher.” 

Savin straightened up and brushed the hair back from 
nis forehead. 

‘“‘Let’s suppose that you’re somewhere near the truth. 
But it seems to me that that is not the whole truth, An- 
drei Nikolayevich. I often wonder myself why it’s some- 
times so difficult for us to get to the bottom of such peo- 
ple. You see, even you, who know Potapenko well, haven't 
been able to do it. You’ve just got a hunch and that’s 
all.” 

Andrei rubbed his cheek thoughtfully. 

“Well, if you ask me... these left-overs of capitalism— 
stealing, bribe-taking, and all that kind of thing—are easy 
to see, everybody understands them....’’ He stopped and 
glanced questioningly at Savin. “You see, a man like 
Potapenko doesn’t steal.... He works differently. If the 
Party’s concentrating its efforts on the plan, he uses that 
for his own purposes. If the Party demands criticism, he 
uses that. Outwardly it all looks very good. But in reality 
it’s sheer desire for power. That’s what has spoiled Pota- 
penko. Vanity, careerism. But where does that kind of 
thing come from?” 

“No political consciousness, that’s what you’ve forgot- 
ten,” Savin said. 
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CHAPTER THIRTY-NINE 


It was the second day of the election meeting. Can- 
didates for the new Party committee were being nomi- 
nated. 

Victor Potapenko was sitting in the front row, near 
the door. He had spent the past week in intensive prepa- 
ration for the conference, parleying with possible oppo- 
nents and playing a subtle game of diplomatic hints about 
what would happen when Potapenko became chief en- 
gineer. As a rule, Victor enjoyed psychological manoeuvr- 
ing, but now he felt tired and indifferent. 

Before the meeting, Ivin, the assistant director, had 
patted him on the shoulder with a meaty hand and said, 
laughing, “You’re all set for the Party Committee. No 
getting out of it. Let’s go back to your place when the 
voting’s over. How’s your Liza faring up there? Got the 
champagne ready?” 

Victor had sighed and with unusual candour admitted, 
“Champagne! If only you knew what a cold war’s going 
on between Liza and me.” 

He had suddenly felt an irrestrainable impulse to tele- 
phone home to Liza, just to hear her say, “Vitya dear, 
everything’ll be all right. You’re my best of bests,” or 
something like that, haphazard and loving, like the Liza 
of old. It seemed years since she had last spoken to him 
in that way. And perhaps, of all the hopes he had placed 
on today’s elections the most cherished and secret was 
that Liza would approve of him. If he were elected it 
would mean that he was liked and trusted, and that every- 
thing he did at work was right. Liza would relent and 
they would return to their old way of life. If only the 
people sitting in the hall knew how important it was for 
him to get on the Party committee, just for the sake of 
peace in the family, for the sake of his home! 

He glanced anxiously round the hall. A few rows back 
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sat a group of young engineers from his department. Bet- 
ter to be sitting among them, to forestall any remarks 
or speeches they might make. But it was too late to move 
now. He had hung about too long by the telephone. And 
still he hadn’t rung Liza. 

He noticed engineer Polyakov and felt reassured. That 
morning he had given Polyakov to understand that if 
circumstances changed, Polyakov would become chief in- 
spector. Polyakov was a young energetic engineer; the 
present chief inspector was giving him a thin time, and 
Victor, remembering what he had said, which had been 
quite just really, again felt satisfied. 

Not far from Polyakov sat Lobanov, Borisov, and sev- 
eral other Communists from the laboratory. Victor thought 
of Tonkov’s and Grigoryev’s article and glanced at Loba- 
nov pityingly. 

Victor saw Borisov looking at him, and turned away 
to hide a sneer. Yesterday Borisov had not been given a 
chance to speak. Dolgin, who was sitting on the platform 
next to the chairman, had put Borisov’s name right at 
the bottom of the list of those who wanted to speak. It 
was then decided that because of the lateness of the hour 
the debate should be curtailed. Victor had been the last 
person to take the floor before Kovalevsky, the secretary 
of the regional Party committee, made his summing-up 
speech. 

Victor spoke in a self-critical vein, admitting many 
shortcomings. In contrast to other speakers Victor spoke 
without notes and that won approval. He stirred the 
meeting with memories of the grim days of the war and 
dazzling prospects of future work. He skilfully brought 
up a sore point—the trouble over special clothing. Con- 
cerning a certain harshly critical speech he aptly re- 
marked that some people’s fear of toadying led them to 
such lengths that no head of a department was safe 
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from them. Victor was applauded and even Kovalevsky 
gave a few resounding claps of approval. 

Today Dolgin was in the chair. As he listened to Dol- 
gin’s metallic voice thundering in the loud-speakers, Vic- 
tor began to feel confident that the conference would pro- 
ceed according to the plan that he and Dolgin had pre- 
pared with such thoroughness. 

Two candidates they had agreed upon were proposed 
at once. The third was to be Victor. But before Polyakov 
could raise his hand, several other hands shot up in 
various parts of the hall. Dolgin looked past them and 
gave the floor to Polyakov. Dolgin was obviously nerv- 
ous. Victor was again assailed by a sense of weakness 
and anxiety. 

“Disgraceful,” someone said next to him. “I asked be- 
fore him... .” 

But Polyakov was moving quickly towards the plat- 
form. Victor sighed with relief. 

The moment Potapenko was proposed as a member of 
the Party committee, Maya was on her guard. Could no 
one sce what was afoot? She looked at the people round 
her. They were also frowning and muttering to each 
other. She glanced at her neighbours. A dark flush had 
appeared on Lobanov’s cheeks. She knew that flush as 
well as she knew the menacing sparkle that had flared up 
in Borisov’s eyes. 

Should she speak? Should she get up and tell every- 
one what was going on? Didn’t they know what kind of 
a man Potapenko was? Wasn't it obvious?... She ought 
to get support. She wasn’t alone in her opinion. 

Borisov raised his hand high and asked to speak. Dol- 
gin took no notice of him, calling out names of speakers. 
The people who were named went up on to the platform 
and proposed candidates. Indignation was growing in the 
hall every minute, however. 

“T’m going to object about Potapenko,” Andrei said. 
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Borisov stared at him fiercely. 

“Not only Potapenko. Even Zorin’s been proposed. 
Again Dolgin’s banking on running things behind his 
back. Don’t you see what they’re up to?” Clenching his 
teeth, he again raised his hand. 

“Let Borisov speak! Borisov wants to speak!” Andrei 
and Maya shouted almost simultaneously and glanced 
at each other,: first with embarrassment, then, for some 
reason, with joy. | 

Dolgin’s little eyes darted over the heads in front of 
him, then back to the paper he was holding. 

“The next speaker is Comrade Marchenko,” he said 
hastily. 

Marchenko, who had not even had time to raise his 
hand, rose sheepishly to his feet. There was a titter. Bo- 
risov went pale. He jumped up and, without waiting for 
permission, ran past Marchenko to the platform. 

Dolgin was caught unawares. Instead of making for 
the speaker’s box, Borisov walked straight up to the 
chairman’s table. Dolgin bent towards Kovalevsky and 
started telling him something. Meanwhile Borisov 
stopped in front of Dolgin, calmly picked up the paper 
lying on the table and walked to the speaker’s box. 

“Comrade Marchenko,” Borisov called out in a strained 
voice, glancing at the paper. “You needn’t hurry. I can 
say it for you. You have been told to propose Stepin? 
Am I right?” 

Marchenko halted in the middle of the aisle, rubbed 
his ear and said reluctantly, “That’s right.” 

“And do you know him well?” Borisov asked. 

“T’ve seen him,” Marchenko said and with a shrug of 
his shoulders sat down in an empty seat. 

“Comrade Vinogradova!” Borisov shouted. 

A young woman worker rose to her feet. 

“Comrade Vinogradova, you were to propose Dolgin, 
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weren't you? Why? Have you ever worked together? 
Studied together?” Borisov asked, leaning forward. 

Vinogradova blushed and looked round helplessly. Her 
lips moved but no one heard what she said. 

Borisov went on calling out names from the list. A 
hubbub rose in the hall. Dolgin was talking quickly to 
Kovalevsky. 

Borisov bent over the microphone. 

“It looks as if Comnade Dolgin has foreseen everything 
—he’s arnanged exactly who’s to be on the committee 
and even who’s to propose them.” 

‘“Frame-up!” a shrill young voice called out ironically. 
People at the back rose in their seats. 

“Comrade Borisov,” Dolgin said, “I did not give vou 
the floor.” 

‘Let him speak,” rang out on all sides. 

Waving Dolgin aside with a frown, Kovalevsky stood 
up and raised his hand. The noise subsided at once. 

“What is it you want, Comrade Borisov? Do you want 
our meeting to go on of its own accord, by the will of 
God, without anyone at the helm? Shall there be com- 
plete anarchy and shall we have all sorts of chance peo- 
ple who nobody knows in the leadership of the Party 
organization? Your comrades may have gone a little too 
far, but the Party committee has every right to recom- 
mend candidates. Or do you reject all the people who 
have been proposed?” 

“But why?” Borisov said, a little confused. “Many of 
these comrades are worth electing.” 

“In that case,” Kovalevsky cut in, “be so kind as to 
raise your objections against specific candidates. No one 
forbids you. I think I have made the matter clear, com- 
rades,” he concluded firmly. 

“No, you haven’t,” people shouted from the hall. A 
member of the Party committee, a tall, slightly stooped 
carpenter from the stores department, stood up and, cup- 
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ping his hands round his mouth, boomed, “Who chose 
these people?” 

“T should like to know that too,” said Borisov. ‘Where 
did you get these candidates from, Comrade Dolgin?” 

“Preparations for the meeting were made by the Party 
committee,” Dolgin replied nervously. 

“T can’t believe the Party committee prepared for the 
meeting like this,’ Borisov said, waving the list. 

The carpenter, who had still not sat down, made an in- 
dignant gesture. 

‘“What’s going on, comrades? We didn’t recommend 
either Potapenko or Dolgin or Zorin—I’m a member of 
the Party committee too. That list was never shown 
to me.” 

Dolgin held his bell out to the microphone and jangled 
it deafeningly. When the hubbub began to die down, Dol- 
gin coolly suggested that Borisov be banned from the 
platform and that they should go on with the proposal 
of candidates. 

“You are abusing your rights as chairman,” Borisov 
said calmly. “Put the question to the vote.” 

‘Comrades, we shan’t have time to finish today at this 
rate,” Dolgin threatened. 

“We'll make time,’’ someone shouted. 

‘“He’s got a nerve, thinking he could put that one 
across us,’ Novikov said excitedly to Andrei. 

Dolgin was compelled to put the question to the vote. 
The majority was in favour of Borisov’s continuing his 
speech. 

“We know,” said Borisov, “that any meeting needs 
preparation. Theré’s nothing bad about the Party com- 
inittee discussing the matter thoroughly and recommend- 
ing suitable candidates to us. But Dolgin has not only 
distorted the idea of such preparation, he has violated 
the basic rule of our Party life—collective leadership. 
What happened, comrades? For instance, Dolgin told 
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Marchenko to propose Stepin as a candidate. But Mar- 
chenko’s been working here hardly any time at all and 
doesn’t know a thing about Stepin. I asked to be allowed 
to speak three times. I wanted to propose the very same 
candidate. Stepin and I have been working together for 
fifteen years. I know he’s a splendid Communist. But 
they wouldn’t let me speak, they were afraid I might pro- 
pose someone who wouldn’t suit Dolgin. The purpose of 
preparing for a meeting, Comrade Dolgin, is to get every 
Communist to take part in it, to awaken initiative. Peo- 
ple ought to feel they are the masters, but you're trying 
to kill that feeling.... Well, we won’t let you! We uphold 
the authority of our Party, but here,” he raised his fist, 
“there are people who try to use that authority for their 
own personal aims. This scheme had a purpose. The 
principle of collective preparation was deliberately ig- 
nored. And it was all done to get people like Potapenko, 
like Dolgin himself on to the Party committee.” 

“We are not discussing the candidates,” Dolgin inter- 
rupted him. 

“Good,” Borisov retorted. ““We shall discuss your can- 
didates separately.” 

A dull angry roar swept through the hall and sudden- 
ly broke into flerce applause. Carrying the ill-starred list 
with him, Borisov walked back to his place. A confer- 
ence was held at the chairman’s table and Kuzmich, one 
of the oldest Communists, drew the microphone towards 
him. He was liked and respected for his outspokenness; 
many of those present had received their recommenda- 
tion for Party membership from him. And when, running 
his hand over his sparse grey hair, he took Dolgin’s place 
in the chair, the hall-grew quiet at once. 

“You were right in what you said about preparing for 
meetings, Comrade Kovalevsky,” he began. ‘But as for 
chance people getting on to the Party committee, you 
needn’t have worried about that. Is there anyone we 
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don’t know here? Who else except us can judge? It’s our 
own Party committee we're electing... .” 

Borisov sat down next to Maya, breathing deeply and 
mopping his brow. The chief accountant bent forward to 
him from the row behind. 

“You said just the right thing. And high time too....” 

Borisov turned on him with flashing eyes. 

‘What are you whispering to me for? Go up on the 
platform and tell everyone.” 

And what did I do, Maya thought, despising herself. 
I was indignant, but I hadn’t the courage to go up and 
speak. 

The mood of the meeting changed. Irritation and 
anxiety gave way to a feeling of responsibility. 

The list of candidates grew slowly. At times the hall 
was silent while people gave themselves up to hard 
thinking. 

“Look at this. It’s complete disorganization,” Kovalev- 
sky said vexedly to (Kuzmich. 

Kuzmich answered into the microphone, so that every- 
one should hear. 

‘Never mind, comrades, think hard,‘don’t be shy. We're 
responsible.” 

People tried to think of suitable candidates, making 
comparisons and asking each other’s advice. A steady 
buzz of voices filled the hall as hundreds of people 
worked together on the common problem. 

Fifteen candidates were proposed. Some of them had 
been on Dolgin’s list. But now they were candidates 
proposed by the meeting itself. Among them was Bori- 
sov. Every candidature was hotly debated. Zorin was 
turned down almost unanimously. Dolgin was not even 
proposed. Nevertheless the chief engineer got up and 
said, “I was a member of the Party committee and am 
partly responsible for what happened. Dolgin is not on 
the list of candidates. But he might have been and I 
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want to say something about him.’’ He pulled down his 
jacket and braced himself. “Let us look at the thing 
squarely. For some time past Dolgin has been virtually 
running the committee on nis own. He decided every: 
question himself as a matter of routine, as he called it, 
keeping us out of things by every possible means. And 
Zorin was too lazy to do anything about it.... We’ve 
had some difficult problems of late. The matter of sup- 
porting Lobanov and his laboratory, for instance. But 
could you go to Zorin and ask his advice? Of course, 
you couldn’t. He'd be sure to wriggle out of it and push 
the matter on to Dolgin, and then....” Dmitri Alexeye- 
vich made an eloquent gesture. ‘So Dolgin started run- 
ning things himself. We, the other members of the com- 
niittee, are responsible too, of course.... We stood aside 
and let him do it.... Acting in our name, he did what he 
liked. What happened today should be a good lesson to 
us. If all of us get up and say from the platform what we 
say to each other during and after meetings, there will 
never be any more Dolgins sitting on this committee.” 

Nobody minded that the meeting had been diverted 
from its business to deal with Dolgin. The Rheingold 
affair came up again. It was decided that the new Party 
committee should be entrusted to investigate Dolgin’s 
activities. 

After that a dispute arose over Potapenko’s candi- 
dature. 

Zakharchuk spoke as an engineer in Potapenko’'s 
department and, sipping water from a glass after every 
two or three phrases, he said that Potapenko suppressed 
criticism, was frightened of new ideas, held proposals 
back for years, and knew nothing about the latest tech- 
nique. That was why he preferred talking about special 
clothing. During the past year, with Dolgin’s help, he 
had actually got rid of two of his staff who had dared to 
criticize him. He had surrounded himself with boot-lick- 
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ers. And the way he had hindered the work of the elec- 
trical laboratory! 

“By and large—Potapenko loves that phrase—by and 
large, he ought to get busy about his own behaviour and 
I'm afraid the responsible post of member of the Party 
committee would take his mind off that occupation.” 

“Slander!” Polyakov shouted. But his protest roused 
sharp disapproval. “Quiet there! ... Speak from the plat- 
form!... None of that interrupting!” 

Kuzmich merely smiled. The meeting was establishing 
iis own iron discipline. It had thrown aside the agenda 
that Dolgin and Potapenko had thought out so carefully. 
Behind that facade people had spotted the voice of bu- 
reaucracy, a contempt for the will, the wishes, and ini- 
tiative of the rank-and-file Communists, the assumption 
that it did not matter to them who was elected, who was 
entrusted with the job of leadership. 

Victor hunched himself in his chair, afraid to look 
round. He could feel dozens of eyes boring into him on 
all sides. His face was set in a fixed plaster-cast smile. 

His eyes met those of Dolgin, who was still sitting on 
the platform, and he tried to keep smiling. Nothing ter- 
rible has happened. I may still become chief engineer, 
I’ll keep my promise, Ill make you head of the technical 
department. If everything will be all right, I’ll be able 
to save you. 

Dolgin surveyed him calmly, then wrote something 
quickly on his pad. Still smiling, Victor reflected that il 
he didn’t get on to the Party committee, Dolgin would 
have no qualms about ruining his reputation in order 
to save his own skin. Dolgin must be disarmed, fore- 
stalled. Yes, in the last resort, he would have to sacrifice 
Dolgin to save the situation. After all, it would really 
be a blessing all round if Dolgin were got rid of. 

Victor did not notice an old acquaintance of his, Boris 
Zinovyevich, duty engineer at the Komsomolskava power 
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station, mount the speaker’s box. Boris Zinovyevich 
spoke badly. A stunted little man, he was hardly tall 
enough to reach the microphone and his voice kept fad- 
ing away. Nevertheless he was listened to attentively. 

“Last year we had a breakdown at one of our sub- 
stations,” he said. “Victor Grigoryevich allowed it to be 
hushed up. So as not to spoil our target figures. Well— 
I must admit—there were some of us who were mighty 
pleased about it. We’d get bonuses and all that kind of 
thing.... But what was the result? Now everything’s 
supposed to be in order, we can’t get any funds for new 
equipment. So last month we had another breakdown 
and the day before yesterday there was an accident. Yes, 
a serious accident—an electrician got badly burnt. The 
substation’s very small, there’s no room to _ turn 
round....” 

He was followed by several other speakers. They no 
longer confined themselves to Potapenko, but mentioned 
all kinds of shortcomings in the work of the Board. The 
director, the chief engineer, and the heads of departments 
were all criticized. It was as if the report with which the 
meeting had opened were being discussed all over again; 
and nobody seemed to mind. 

“No harm done,” said Kuzmich. “It simply means we 
didn’t have a proper discussion yesterday.” 

Then Ivin took the floor and, with far more caution 
than he had originally intended, tried to prove the ne- 
cessity of having that talented young organizer Potapenko 
on the committee. He made short work of Boris Zinovye- 
vich—he should observe safety regulations instead of 
blaming everything on his chief; running down the man 
on traffic duty was no substitute for safety first. 

The joke was not appreciated. By a very thin majority 
Potapenko’s name was left on the list of those whose 
names would be voted upon. 

Borisov was proposed by foreman Naumov. 
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“Borisov loves people; that’s the finest thing about him 
as a Party member,’ Naumov said with feeling. “And 
he’s a man of principle and courage.” 

Glancing at the blushing Borisov, Andrei discussed 
with Novikov and Zhukov whether it would be a good 
thing if Borisov were elected to the Party committee. You 
never knew, he might even be made secretary, and that 
would be a serious loss to the laboratory. 

“Well, what do you feel about it yourself?” they de- 
manded of Borisov. “Are you keen?” 

He refused to answer. Andrei put up his hand. 

“Of course, we want him. Why discuss it any more?” 
people shouted on all sides, but Kuzmich cleared his 
throat and said, “Sorry, can’t refuse, comrades. It’s my 
boss who wants to speak.” 

From the platform the hall looked enormous. The chan- 
deliers, like inverted cupolas, seemed to tremble in the 
rising heat. Hundreds of faces were staring at Andrei. 
Truth to tell, he had come to the platform with the inten- 
tion of opposing Borisov’s candidature. He was afraid 
Borisov might be taken from the laboratory and made a 
full-time worker on the Party committee, and he could 
not imagine who at this critical juncture could take the 
place of Borisov in the laboratory’s Party organization. 
But as he entered the speaker’s box, he saw Novikov, 
Zhukov, all the Communists of the laboratory; and there 
seemed so few of them in comparison with the whole 
body of Party members that he suddenly realized he had 
no right to deprive this huge collective of one of its 
worthiest leaders. 

“To all the good things that have been said here about 
Borisov,” he heard his voice unrecognizably amplified in 
the loud-speakers, “I will add only one more thing: Bori- 
sov has a gilt for Party work. I know that from the 
way he taught me a lesson when I ‘asked for it.’ He’s 
got his whole heart in Party work. It’s his vocation. And, 
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you know, comrades, that’s more than important. Take 
Zorin. He made a burden of his work and you know what 
the result was.” 

Victor left the hall. He walked down the dark empty 
corridors. Lighting a cigarette, he inhaled deeply, until 
his head swam. Perhaps he would be elected after all?... 
No, he ought to have withdrawn his candidature. Quite 
apart from the fact that he would be rejected, everyone 
would know how many votes had been cast against 
him.... Why was fate so unjust? He needed to be elected 
more than anyone else. His whole future depended on it. 
Ii they could only understand.... But in the last re- 
sort.... He mustn’t lose heart. The thing to do was to 
get rid of Dolgin as quickly as possible. He still had 
Tonkov’s article up his sleeve. That would show them. 
Potapenko wasn’t beaten yet. 

But these were empty words. 


CHAPTER FORTY 


The talk with Savin, then the Party meeting, the re- 
jection of Potapenko’s candidature, and the election of 
Rorisov as secretary of the Party committee left their 
mark on Andrei. With fresh energy he returned to the 
thoughts and anxieties which still formed his main inter- 
est in life. 

In a week’s time he was to speak on the locator at 
the House of Scientists. Representatives from every in- 
stitute and industrial plant in the city likely to be in- 
terested in the subject had been invited to the debate. 
Andrei was not worried about what he was going to say; 
the field trials were going well and blue prints had al- 
ready been sent off to the naval men. But, because of 
the Tonkov-Grigoryev article, Andrei would have liked 
to carry out at least one test under ordinary working 
conditions. To locate a fault that was causing a real 
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breakdown. Then he would have been able to say the 
locator was actually in use. Tonkov would have no 
answer to that. 

But the days went by and not a single breakdown oc- 
curred. Novikov and Sasha said nothing, but Andrei felt 
their silent reproach. If he hadn’t made all that fuss 
about finishing touches, the locator would have been 
tested long ago. 

On the morning of the day of the debate Stepin rang 
up to say that the evening before a cable supplying 
three large blocks of flats had broken and the exact po- 
sition of the break could not be found. 

“Giving a lecture, are you? That’s fine!’ Stepin ex- 
claimed. ‘You'll be able to tell them about your first job. 
That’ll be better than any experiments. Come on, it’s 
just what you’ve been waiting for.” 

Although he was unable to restrain the foolish smile 
on his lips, Andrei got angry with himself, with the 
artful Stepin, and with this too obliging chance that had 
been offered him. 

“Tl think about it,” he grunted. 

The whole team thought about it. 


‘Suppose something were to.... Suppose we made 
fools of ourselves?” Usoltsev said, shaking his head. 
Novikov was nervous too. Some little trifle.... Why 


take the risk? Just before the debate, too. After all, the 
debate was to be purely scientific. 

The shrill buzz of the telephone interrupted their re- 
flections. 

‘Hullo, Andrei Nikolayevich. Naumov here. Stepin 
tells me you’re in doubt about coming out to us. 

“Ts the breakdown in your area then?” 

“It is. Come and give us a hand.” Upon hearing An- 
drei’s misgivings, Naumov sighed. “I see what you mean. 
But the trouble is there’s a students’ hostel in darkness 
here. The students are in a fix without light.” 
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“Students’ hostel...” Andrei repeated, glancing at 
the others. 

“If you don’t come, we may keep them in this state 
for another twenty-four hours,’’ Naumov went on. 

“Twenty-four hours.... Who put you up to this—Ste- 
pin?” 

Naumov mumbled something in embarrassment. Re- 
alizing that Stepin was probably listening to them 
through the switchboard, Andrei said, “The cadging con- 
trollers we get nowadays. Specially Stepin. After two 
birds with one stone....”’ 

“Let’s go, Andrei Nikolayevich,” Sasha said. 

Andrei frowned hard at the telephone. 

“All right, we’re on our way.” 

Novikov gave a reckless wave of his hand. Come what 
may! And everyone cheered up and smiled. To hell with 
pure science! It had as much taste as distilled water. 


In winter you sometimes come across little forgotten 
corners of a city where the shouts of children are not 
heard, and the snow lies smooth and clean as in a forest 
clearing. Even if a hare jumped out of the bushes, or a 
nimble squirrel scattered snow from the tree-tops, it 
wouldn't surprise you. The air here seems purer, the sky 
bluer than out there, beyond that low fence, in the busy 
street. 

It was to a small garden like this, near an old dis- 
used church, that they came. A grey path ran across the 
garden to a transformer shed. While the apparatus was 
being unloaded and set up, Naumov led Andrei along 
the line of the cable. 

The tempting, apparently firm snow crumbled away 
under their feet. Andrei could not measure his long 
strides to Naumov’s. In his patched shapeless felt boots 
Naumov glided forward as if on skis. While they 
walked, he told Andrei about the cable. It was as though 
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Naumov were moving under the earth, along the cable 
itself, and could see here an insertion made ten years 
ago, there a place where decay had eaten into the outer 
casing. Naumov had more than a good memory. His 
long years of experience had given him a kind of in- 
ward vision. He could scarcely say himself where he 
had acquired this sixth sense. He could feel almost phys- 
ically where the cable was lying badly, where it was 
cramped, where there was too much heat for it. 

To the amusement of passers-by, they climbed over 
some iron railings, then, following the line of the cable, 
crossed a street, and turned in under the arch of a tall 
building, a students’ hostel. 

“Well, how much longer, you digger-boys?” a char- 
woman greeted Naumov. He fingered his cap guiltily 
and tried to ward her off with a joke. 

“Gracious me, and he thinks he’ll joke about it!” the 
charwoman exclaimed. “People sitting in darkness and 
he thinks it’s funny! They’re doing their exams. Under- 
stand—their exams!” 

A young man and a girl with books under their arms 
stopped near them. 

‘“T wonder why they’re so long finding the break,” 
said the youth, shrugging his shoulders. 

Naumov explained patiently that the cable had been 
tested but it was a difficult case. The ordinary testing 
apparatus indicated that the break might be anywhere 
in a stretch thirty metres long. That was the closest 
reckoning they could get. Digging in frozen ground was 
a long job. The earth had to be thawed first. 

“What backwardness,” the youth said with feeling. 
‘And with electrical engineering at its present level.” 

Andrei examined the cable ends in the wall and came 
up to the student. 

‘...1?m sure if you used a precision bridge,” the stu- 
dent was saving heatedly. 
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‘What course are you on?” Andrei asked. 

“Third year, electromec’.... Why?” 

The student glanced critically at this burly fellow in 
a blue wadded jacket and snow-covered boots, who 
looked like a works foreman. 

‘What’s that got to do with it? It’s a matter of scien- 
tific approach. This debate that’s being held at the House 
of Scientists today, for instance. It would do your 
chief good to....” 

Naumov laughed. 

‘‘They’re too deep for me, these scientist chaps,” An- 
drei said with sudden humour. 

The student smiled bitterly at his companion. ‘And 
this is what they call co-operation between science and 
production.” 

“Will you be going to this debate yourself?” Andrei 
asked. 

“Definitely. And Ill put that inventor chap on the 
spot. He ought to get his methods applied quicker.” 

. In the transformer shed preparations were nearly 
completed. Andrei checked the circuit and gave the order. 
Novikov snapped on switches in a practised manner. 
Naumov undid the top button of his jacket. 

“Hundred and sixty metres,” Novikov announced. 

‘Then it must be by the church,” Naumov said thought- 
fully. “There’s an ‘old joint box there....” 

“Don't trust us, eh?” Sasha asked gaily. 

“The testers showed us quite a different spot. By the 
fence, opposite the building.” 

Andrei peered intently at the screen. At the hundred 
and sixty mark the impulse was clear and sharp. But at 
the two hundréd and eighty mark, in approximately the 
same place as the testers had indicated, there was also 
a quivering greenish splash. What could this mean? 

Novikov and Naumov went out into the garden. Nau- 
mov measured off a hundred and sixty metres and plant- 
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ed a stick in the snow. His assistants started clearing 
away a snow-drift. The air glittered with powdery flakes. 
The blower came up and soon the pneumatic drills were 
drumming on the frozen earth. 

When Novikov returned to the shed, Andrei and Usol- 
tsev were discussing what could be the meaning of the 
small impulse at two hundred and eighty metres, and 
how there could be so big a gap between the readings 
of the locator and the readings of the testers. 

“Stop trying to give us the jitters,’ Novikov said 
cheerfully. ““We can’t be wrong.” He suggested dozens of 
possible causes for the appearance of the small impulse 
at two hundred and eighty metres. 

“No, no. Better give it up before it’s too late,” Usol- 
tsev insisted to Andrei. The strings of his fur cap 
wobbled nervously under his chin. Andrei transferred his 
glance to Novikov’s frost-ruddied face and green felt hat 
tilted rakishly on the back of his head, and felt a little 
happier. He had to make a decision. 

‘We shan’t know anything until we find the fault,” 
he said thoughtfully. ‘God knows what it is at two hun- 
dred and eighty metres! But the locator shows a hun- 
dred and sixty!... Anyhow we say it’s a hundred and 
sixtv, near the church.” 

After all, did he believe in his locator or not? He crushed 
his doubts and, looking at the glittering screen, said, “In 
any case we've got to find out what’s happening here. 
Yes, that’s it.” 

Novikov drew Usoltsev aside and said menacingly, 
‘‘He’s got to speak at that debate. It’s going to be a 
real battle for him. And you start up a Yaroslavna’s la- 
ment over the business. We’ve got to cheer him up.” 

As the debate at the House of Scientists was to begin 
at seven, Andrei could not wait for the digging to be 
completed and went off with Usoltsev, leaving Novikov 
and Sasha on the job. It was agreed that they should 
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bring him news of their findings and the written report 
straight to the debate. 


While Usoltsev was hanging up charts and diagrams 
in the lounge of the House of Scientists, Andrei went 
into the winter garden to rest and collect his thoughts. 
Gold-fish glided to and fro in the large aquarium. The 
moist air was heavy with the pungent scent of hot-house 
plants. Andrei stood behind a green curtain of ivy, gaz- 
ing at the fish and trying not to think what was going 
on in the remote little garden....:Suddenly he noticed 
that his finger was drawing the figures 160 and 280 on 
the glass of the aquarium. He frowned. The two num- 
bers circled tantalizingly in his brain and he could not 
concentrate. 

On the other side of the thick curtain of ivy someone 
said, “No, I’m a sceptic. In the first place, that ar- 
ticle... .” 

“But Tonkov...” a woman’s voice began. 

“Yes. And Grigoryev?” 

“They say he’s coming today,” said the woman. 

“Tt looks as if this young crank’s in for a hiding.” 

“What a pity. I had such hopes for his locator. It 
would be so useful for our country grids.” 

“You know, when I got into the institute, I literally 
came to life again. In the first place, the quiet. It’s the 
quiet that amazes you after a factory.” 

“And in the second place?” 

“T’m sorry....” 

The woman laughed. 

“You're all first places, aren’t you?” 

Andrei moved away. These few stray words had re- 
freshed him. A lover of quiet, eh! I'll show you what 
kind of crank I am! 

The small hall filled quickly. Andrei met Marina and 
found her a seat in the back row. He suddenly wanted 
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to stay with her, to sit there listening to someone else’s 
speech, calling out remarks and whispering to his neigh- 
bour. 

Marina pressed his hand and pushed him gently to- 
wards the aisle. 

Gripping the battered violet folder tightly under his 
arm, he made for the chairman’s ‘table. He smiled and 
greeted people, but could not stop thinking about the 
breakdown. Suppose there was no break at 160? What 
had the locator shown then? But it must be 160 and that 
was that.... Or perhaps there were breaks at both points? 

While people on the platform were taking their seats, 
the chairman of the society whispered to Andrei, ‘Look, 
Timofei Yefimovich has come.” 

In the front row, near Odintsov, sat a heavily-built 
ald man with dishevelled black-grey hair. Both his hands 
rested on a gnarled walking stick that he gripped be- 
tween his knees. 

Ever since his school-days Andrei had looked up to 
this man. In text-books on electricity, in newspaper arti- 
cles, in thick scientific journals he had read about him 
and his work. Year by year at the institute and then as 
a post-graduate student Andrei had studied his works, 
always discovering something new in them. This man 
had become a legend in his own lifetime. His interests 
ranged over the whole field of electrical engineering. 
He was one of the last of the old school of electrical 
engineers who had known Dolive-Dobrovolsky and Po- 
pov, he was one of the authors of the GOELRO plan. 
Since those far-off days, when the whole of electrical en- 
gineering including radio and telephony could be cov- 
ered in a single course of lectures, he had kept a watch- 
ful eye on everything new that was being created around 
him. Radio had long since become a separate science 
and acquired dozens of new branches; transformer 
experts could no longer cover the whole of their field and 
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specialized in either large or small transformers. But 
Timofei Yefimovich, tapping anxiously with his famous 
stick, would march from one subject to another, confi- 
dently ordering his boundless domains. No matter what 
ne undertook, he had always been a source of daring 
ideas that provided a basis for the work of whole re- 
search teams. Many of those who sat in the hall that 
evening were either his pupils or pupils of his pupils. And 
today Timofei Yefimovich had come to hear Andrei’s 
speech. Look out, Andrei! 

Next to Timofei Yefimovich sat Odintsov. His face was 
inscrutable. He answered Andrei’s bow with a curt nod. 
The nod of a stranger. As much as to say, all right, let’s 
hear what you’ve been concocting, Andrei Nikolayevich, 
my former assistant lecturer. Were you right to leave the 
institute? Do you remember the park, the leafy path, the 
house of your old professor? It’s more than a year since 
that door slammed shut.... Look out, Andrei! 

Row upon row. Familiar, half-familiar, and quite un- 
familiar faces. Anechka was sitting for some reason be- 
side Lubchenko. They were smiling at Andrei and whis- 
pering to each other. Nina, Krivitsky, Rheingold, Kras- 
nopevtsev.... Every engineer of the laboratory. Only 
Borisov was absent. Andrei still considered him a mem- 
ber of the laboratory staff. Borisov was busy at a meet- 
ing of the district Party committee, letting off fireworks 
about the housing situation. That morning he had called 
in at the laboratory and said, “Look out, Andrei! To- 
day you and [| have got to win.” 

Andrei began his speech calmly. Ten minutes later 
Tonkov arrived. He stopped in the doorway, stroking 
his black artificial-looking beard, as though considering 
whether it was worth coming in. Somebody obligingly 
gave up his chair and Tonkov sat down next to Smoro- 
din. Andrei caught the glances that passed between 
them—two accomplices. All of Tonkov’s group was 
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there—post-graduate students, assistants, research work- 
ers. Among them was Maya Ustinova. For the past 
month Andrei had scarcely seen her; she had been sent 
to work at the institute under Tonkov. She must be well 
in with the Tonkovites now. 

Tonkov continued nodding to right and left, treating 
everyone to his dazzling, white-toothed smile. People 
turned towards him, the hall became noisy, the chair- 
tian picked up his pencil and gave the water jug a sym- 
bolical tap, not daring to call for order. 

Staring straight at Tonkov, Andrei raised his voice. 
Tonkov’s conduct infuriated him. Without noticing it 
himself, he gave way to the temptation of having a knock 
at Tonkov. His words began to sound unnecessarily po- 
lemical. He started to attack and the audience, in which 
the Tonkovites were in the minority, involuntarily as- 
sumed the defensive. 

Andrei heard a warning cough from Odintsov. Odin- 
tsov always used to cough like that at Andrei’s trial lec- 
tures, when Andrei was carried away and wandered from 
the point; Faleyev, who was also present, and Zoya 
Kryuchkova, and Andrei, all knew that faint nasal cough 
onlv too well. 

And indeed, was it for Tonkov that Andrei was giving 
his lecture? There were plenty of people here who were 
not waiting for him to make mistakes and blunders. 
Stern, anxious friends, or people who might become his 
friends. Telephone and radio men, tramway engineers— 
thev all needed the locator. 

The thought of their friendly attention restored An- 
drei’s composure and he started revealing his own se- 
cret doubts. Forgetting about Tonkov, he even suggest- 
ed possible objections to his own ideas. 

“Working on the assumption that I might be wrong at 
every point, I decided to test myself by research....” 

Odintsov’s lips quivered in an approving smile, but 
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Andrei did not see itIf only he could inspire and carry 
away everyone who was sitting in the hall, how that 
would multiply his forces! Realizing that he was mak- 
ing what, to Tonkov, must appear a wild blunder, he 
went on without hiding a single shortcoming of the lo- 
cator, even those which many of his audience would nev- 
er have suspected. It was as though he had come down 
from the platform and was going from one person to an- 
other, discussing what else could be added or improved. 

His listeners were gradually drawn into the rhythm 
of his search. They thought with him, sharing his an- 
xiety as if it were their own. Some of them, of course, 
were disappointed. What was the use if he himself was 
so vague about it? 

He decided to mention the Tonkov-Grigoryev article 
at the end of his lecture, in the hope that by that time 
Novikov would have arrived with the findings. Then he 
would be able to say, “As for the article that was pub- 
lished on this subject, I think the best answer to it is 
this breakdown report.” If Novikov did not arrive in 
time, Andrei would refer to the field and laboratory 
trials, and read out the report in his summing-up speech 
after the debate. 

The door creaked faintly. Andrei looked up and saw 
Grigoryev. 

Tonkov turned round, surprised and displeased. It 
could be felt that Grigoryev’s arrival had given him an 
unpleasant shock. He beckoned persistently to Grigo- 
ryev. Grigoryev’s face twisted in a forced smile. He fin- 
gered his cheek hesitantly. 

‘““Matvei Semyonovich,” Tonkov called quietly. 

Grigoryev lowered his eyes and edged along the row 
towards Tonkov. | 

Strangely enough, even then, when Andrei had read 
the article at Savin’s, he had felt no hostility towards 
Grigoryev; it had just been embarrassing and shame- 
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ful. And now, too, Andrei felt embarrassed; he had no 
time to consider the meaning of the short scene between 
Tonkov and Grigoryev. He tried simply not to look at 
Grigoryev, but it was a constant strain to look else- 
where. 

He suddenly decided to say nothing at all about the 
article. His lecture finished rather abruptly. 

Several questions were passed up to the platform. 
People wanted to know how much the locator would 
cost, was it possible to detect gas leaks by the same 
method, and so on. 

Lubchenko got up and asked, ‘Andrei Nikolayevich, 
how do you explain the failure of. your locator in Ton- 
kov’s and Grigoryev’s experiments?” 

‘You are referring to the article, I suppose?” Andrei 
said. “The authors are present this evening. I hope they 
will enlighten us.” 

During the interval Odintsov came up to Andrei. 

‘Not a bad lecture,” he said severely, “but I’ve told 
you a thousand times: use fewer formulas.” 

And Andrei knew that Odintsov had forgiven him. 
Again he felt himself a pupil of this man who would 
always be one of his dearest friends. 

“Don’t take what they say in the discussion too much 
to heart,” Odintsov advised. “A theory that’s worth 
trusting will stand up to any attacks. You've always 
got to be a year ahead of other people.” 

There was a premonition of defeat in his words. To 
those informed people who knew Tonkov's strength, 
Lobanov’s position looked hopeless, particularly after the 
attacks on Tonkov in which Andrei had indulged. 

Andrei went out on to the landing with Marina. At the 
bottom of the stairs stood Usoltsev, looking out of the 
window at the street. 

Smorodin came up, cheerfully offered Andrei his hand 
and unceremoniously ran his eyes over Marina. 
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“How is one supposed to take your answer to Lub- 
chenko, Andrei Nikolayevich? Are you making peace with 
my chief?” he asked, continuing to examine Marina with 
interest. 

“Not very successful as a spy, are you?” Andrei re- 
plied bluntly. “And anyway, Smorodin, I spotted your 
game long ago.” 

Smorodin laughed blandly. 

“Splendid. When you’re kicked out of the laboratory, 
come and see us. We'll find you something. By the way, 
my chief’s stamped on Kunin, you know. Had you heard? 
Kunin’s finished! Well, I won’t keep you.” Smorodin 
turned to Marina. “I don’t think we know each other.” 
He introduced himself and shook hands. 

It was the man’s insensitivity that astounded Andrei. 
He could never succeed in piercing that armour-plated 
complacency. 

“Did you like him?” Andrei asked when Smorodin had 
gone. 

‘“He’s got sweaty hands,” Marina said with distaste. 

The debate started with a well-organized attack by 
the Tonkovites. Tonkov’s assistant lecturer, a dark fel- 
low with an unctuous voice and ingratiating movements, 
ran his pointer smoothly over the drawings. 

“What guarantee have we that such accuracy can be 
achieved? Personally I doubt it. Are these diagrams 
reliable? There has obviously been far too little testing.” 

The whole design of the locator was subjected to cor- 
roding doubt. The Tonkovites advanced no proofs; they 
simply put question marks everywhere; they ignored facts 
for the sake of general statements, and their words sound- 
ed irrefutable. 

Speaking one after the other, the Tonkovites treated 
the doubts of their predecessors as established facts: if 
the suppositions were dubious, the conclusions drawn 
from them must be wrong. They climbed on each other’s 
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shoulders, piling suspicion on the locator and extend- 
ing their fire to Lobanov himself. 

‘Make yourself clear. Are you suggesting that we 
faked the facts?” Andrei burst out during Smorodin’s 
speech. 

“Wishful thinking is a commor: fault,’ Smorodin re- 
torted. ‘‘Even famous men of science succumb to it.” 

“In denying the validity of point B, Smorodin....” 
Andrei tried to scribble a phrase on paper. “In doing 
so,” he began again, trying to steady himself, “they 
show they are prepared to go any lengths. They don’t care 
how useful the locator can be, they think only of them- 
selves. ..." 

One of the speakers, a long-distance communications 
engineer, spread his arms in bewilderment. Was it worth 
discussing the locator practically, if there was still such 
a lot to be done to it? The principle was interesting, 
but.... 

Confused by the preceding speeches, he frankly ex- 
pressed the disappointment of that part of the audience 
who had come to the debate hoping to receive a new 
apparatus for their work. From Lobanov’s speech they 
had concluded that the apparatus was ready. They had 
intended talking about practical things: how much the 
apparatus would cost, how to employ it, how to adapt 
it for telegraph and other lines. And now, it seemed, 
there was nothing definite to go on and Lobanov him- 
self was more or less a charlatan, and instead of a prac- 
tical discussion they were having some sort of abstract 
scientific argument. . 

The engineer put the questions point-blank, “Was the 
locator better than other apparatus or not? Could the 
locator be used? Did it work?” 

Expectant, sympathetic, anxious glances focussed on 
Andrei. 
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Where was Novikov? Where was the report? Why were 
they so long? He thought again: “One-six-o or two- 
eight-o?” Then, stifling the craven thought, he said loud- 
ly, “The locator works. To use it....” But the chairman 
interrupted him. The chairman was acting like a valve 
adjusted against Andrei. He did nothing to hinder Ton- 
kov’s supporters, but snapped down the moment Andrei 
tried to protest. 

Andrei looked at his supporters. They sat in subdued 
silence. Krasnopevtsev’s little sleepy eyes were fixed 
imploringly on Andrei. And suddenly Andrei felt that 
everything that was going on here was not just his per- 
sonal affair, but the affair of everyone who had worked 
on the locator and who was interested in it. Novikov had 
been right a thousand times: the locator was not Andrei 
Lobanov’s apparatus; it was Krasnopevtsev’s, Krivit- 
sky’s, it belonged to them all. And he, Andrei, must de- 
fend not himself personally, but everyone who had helped 
him. They had given him that right and he dare not 
surrender. This simple thought gave him courage. Ig- 
noring the chairman, no longer waiting for Novikov, he 
threw himself into the fight, in which Tonkov’s support- 
ers, feeling themselves unassailable, had begun to gain 
the upper hand. 

His answers became rapid and resourceful. Where he 
lacked facts he relied on the power of his own con- 
viction. 

“T ‘vouch for those results,” he would call out. 

Or: 

“Prove it. Prove what you say.” 

And strange though it may seem, these retorts, which 
had nothing in common with the kind of discussion An- 
drei had hoped for, acted on his opponents and the rest 
of the audience. He began to attack and fought back 
hard even at points where the enemy was overwhelm- 
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ingly superior. Only in one case did he hang fire—when 
Tonkov’s and Grigoryev’s article was mentioned. 

A change came over the debate, a change that was in 
Andrei’s favour. Several engineers who had been mak- 
ing their way towards the door stopped to listen. 

Then the chairman gave Tonkov the floor. 

Tonkov stood for a few seconds in thoughtful silence. 
The silence mounted in a long slow wave. Tonkov broke 
it at its crest. 

‘The man who starts his research by setting himself 
a narrow practical aim, hoping thereby to draw imme- 
diate advantage from his work, is often doomed to fail- 
ure. The frog’s claw of Galvani culminated finally in 
the nower station, but who at that time even suspected 
that Galvani’s experiments were of any practical inter- 
est? Recognition of our immense ignorance demands 
modesty and cures us of premature arrogance.” He looked 
at the stenographer and paused to allow her to catch 
up, then continued, “For many months I tried in vain 
to warn our young colleague against drawing hasty con- 
clusions. Today all of us here are witnesses of his scien- 
tific flasco. In vain have I sought in his speech and in 
the course of this debate for any facts that would enable 
me to help him. J am deeply sorry to say it, but there has 
been too little research; the experimental data are scan- 
ty. Many years have yet to be spent in laboratory re- 
search. But is it worth it?” He made a pause and sighed. 
“IT do not possess the same self-confidence as Andrei 
Nikolayevich, and so instead of ‘no,’ I will say, ‘not for 
the time being.’ An attempt is being made to turn us 
from the path illuminated by the tradition of the oreat- 
est Russian scientists. The methods that Andrei Niko- 
layevich is attempting to rule out were initiated at the 
dawn of our country’s electrical engineering by Lachi- 
nov!” 

“Found something to boast about!” Timofei Yefimo- 
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vich grunted. His jibe was heard by several people sitting 
near him who whispered it to their neighbours. The 
whisper rippled through the hall, rousing smiles even in 
the back row. Seizing his chance, Andrei interrupted 
Tonkov, ‘Will you tell us when your method was in- 
troduced?” 

“For your information, Andrei Nikolayevich, in 1935,” 
Tonkov replied sarcastically. “You would do well... .” 

‘Excuse me, but that’s nearly fifteen years ago and, if 
you go back as far as Lachinov, it makes a full sixty 
years.” 

Timofei Yefimovich nodded approvingly. 

The chairman tapped the water jug. 

‘To deny the old is not necessarily to create the new,” 
Tonkov concluded loftily, then went on to accuse Lobanov 
on philosophical grounds of diverging from the laws of 
Marxism-Leninism. Lobanov should collect facts with 
humility and care. He must collect facts, not concoct 
ideas out of nothing, like the idealist physicist. 

‘To be quite frank, I had not intended to speak today. 
It is difficult for me to add anything to a picture that 
must be clear to you all. The investigation of the origin 
of all this material,” he swept his arm over the diagrams, 
“will, I imagine, be undertaken by a special commission.”’ 

It was the kind of thing one would say only if the 
result of the debate were already decided. Unscrupulous 
as ever, Tonkov was taking the support of the majority 
for granted and trying to isolate Andrei. 

“Since Andrei Nikolayevich has asked the authors of 
the article to state their reasons, I can submit the fol- 
lowing. After testing the version of the locator’s design 
that Lobanov offered us, we decided that it was un- 
reliable.”” He smiled, lending his words a touch of omin- 
ous ambiguity. ‘Further experiments were made accord- 
ing to my design....” 

“What design?” Andrei asked quickly, leaning forward. 

{ 
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‘Naturally, that delayed the progress of our investiga- 
tions, but no cloud is without a silver lining.” 

Andrei stood up. 

“Once again I ask you to tell us what your design 
looks like?” 

Andrei walked up to Tonkov and offered him a piece 
of chalk. 

Tonkov looked at Andrei’s hand; it was trembling. 

“The design has not been published yet. I think it 


would not be proper....’’ The condescending dignity of 
his tone emphasized the full tactlessness of Andrei’s re- 
quest. 


The silence in the hall deepened. 

With his eyes still fixed on Tonkov, Andrei held out a 
rolled drawing. 

‘This is the design of the locator that I offered Profes- 
sor Grigoryev for his measurements.” He unrolled the 
drawing and held it up before the audience. ‘Kindly 
show us where you consider the fault to be.” 

Tonkov glanced over the design and turned to the 
audience. He was about to utter yet another of his de- 
vastating retorts, when a woman’s high-pitched voice, 
strained to breaking point, forestalled him. | 

“Comrades!” Anechka cried, running down the aisle. 
She stopped in front of Andrei with her back to the audi- 
ence. “Andrei Nikolayevich! But that isn’t your design. 
How dare you say so! It’s Professor Tonkov’s. We worked 
on it. We got our readings with it.” 

The sheet of paper rang metallically in Andrei’s hands. 
“A surprising coincidence,” he said tonelessly, looking at 
Grigoryev. 

‘So surprising that I see no object in continuing this 
discussion,’ Tonkov said hurriedly and made for the door. 

“Wait! Grigoryev barred his path. Brushing against 
chairs, he walked slowly to the platform. His cheeks 
were a blotchy red. 
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Plucking nervously at his crookedly buttoned jacket, 
he reminded Tonkov how he had given him Lobanov’s 
design. 

“And then you told me that no results could be ob- 
tained with Lobanov’s design and readings had been 
taken according to yours. How did that come about? It 
means that you had no design of your own!” 

“You are getting mixed up, Matvei Semyonovich,’’ 
Tonkov said firmly. 

Grigoryev hunched his shoulders dazedly and glanced 
in helpless shame from Andrei to Anechka. 

- In the small well-lighted hall everything could be seen 
quite well, but for some reason many people half-rose 
in their seats. 

“Our design,” Maya Ustinova’s voice broke the silence, 
“that is to say, Professor Tonkov’s design, proved use- 
less. I tested it myself....’ Maya spoke quietly, but every 
word was very distinct. ‘“‘We failed utterly to achieve the 
accuracy that Professor Tonkov had promised. We aban- 
doned his design....” 

Andrei was amazed not by the lowness of Tonkov’s 
actions whose scandalous depths were now revealed to 
him, but that Maya was revealing it, Maya for whom 
work with Tonkov had become a matter of prestige, of 
honour. She had built all her hopes on it; it was her 
justification, her faith.... Maya’s pale smooth face 
seemed to be petrified. Only her mouth moved. For some 
reason Andrei remembered the Party committee meet- 
ing, then the election meeting, and Borisov’s speech. 
There was some strong underlying connection between 
those events and what was happening now. 

“You maintain, Professor Tonkov, that you knew noth- 
ing about my design,” Andrei said. “What grounds, 
then, had you for writing in your article that it was use- 
less?” 

“What is this—an interrogation?” 
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‘No, an exposure!” Krivitsky’s indignant voice rang 
out. 

‘So you....” Anechka stared intently at Tonkov. “‘You 
ought to be ashamed! And we....” Her eyes glistened; 
she turned sharply and walked out through a side door. 

Grigoryev scratched his cheek wildly, leaving white 
streaks on it. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich, I had no right—” he began 
quietly. | 

“Louder!” came shouts from the hall. 

Grigoryev turned to the audience, fixed his eyes on 
Tonkov’s massive retreating back, and shouted hurriedly; 
so that Tonkov should hear him, ‘You have disgraced 
your reputation as a scientist, Tonkov! Falsification cl 
scientific data, that’s beyond everything. You ought to 
be taken to court for it! Yes, to court! I’m to blame my- 
self, I’m a criminal too. I believed Tonkov, believed him 
blindly.” This bald-headed little man was terrifying in 
his anger. “The principle of the locator is correct. I can’t 
vouch for the practical side, all I can say is that I now 
believe Andrei Lobanov and not Professor Tonkov.”’ 

Timofei Yefimovich rose to his feet. Andrei thought 
that he was going to leave, but the old man, tapping with 
his stick, walked to the rostrum. With his spectacles 
pushed up on his forehead he looked like an old craftsman. 

‘Before he died Michael Faraday wrote: ‘Constant ex- 
perience shows that our caution is directed to the errors 
of the past more often than to the errors we make our- 
selves.’ I have alwavs been inclined to assume lofty 
motives in explaining the actions of my colleagues. And 
more than once I have taken some hard knocks for being 
so gullible. Todav it has happened again. And besides 
the caution that Faraday warned us against, today an- 
other kind of caution has appeared. We were warned 
against it by Lenin. Lenin once said that when the new 
has only just been born, the old remains for a time the 
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stronger of the two. It is then that you hear ridicule of” 
the weaknesses of the new. Every cheap little intellectual 
wants to show off his scepticism. Lenin considered that 
all this is basically a reflection of the class struggle. Now 
we have what you might call the secondary processes of 
that struggle. As far as I’ve been able to understand the 
situation, Lobanov has been subjected to a particularly 
vicious onslaught by the pupils and supporters of Pro- 
fessor Tonkov. Why?” The stenographer paused expect- 
antly in her note-taking. “They’re afraid of losing their 
prestige! A rival’s appeared on the scene—crush him, 
destroy him by any means! Such people are ready to de- 
Stroy any talent that dares to compete with them.” He 
thumped with his stick. “And now we have seen them in 
their natural state.” 

Applause burst out in a refreshing roar. No one felt 
it was out of place in this serious setting. 

‘When one feels that one’s strength is ebbing,” the 
old scientist said quietly, ‘one’s only consolation is the 
possibility of helping those who will come after us and 
will strike out fearlessly along the path that we can but 
dimly foresee.” 

Clapping with everyone else, Andrei dropped the note 
that he had for long been twisting mechanically in his 
hands. He picked it up, unfolded it and read: 

‘A. N.! No break discovered at 160. What shall we do? 
Novikov.” 


To Novikov, who was standing in the doorway, it 
seemed that all expression went out of Andrei’s face. 
Nothing remained—neither pain, nor fear, nothing. 

Novikov walked into the next room. Usoltsev was pac- 
ing up and down waiting for him. Novikov too began 
pacing up and down. When their paths crossed, they 
stopped and listened to the voices coming from the half- 
open door, then started pacing again. 
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When Timofei Yefimovich had finished, Andrei ex- 
cused himself and went to the door. The three of them 
stood in the doorway, discussing the situation in whis- 
pers. The cable at a hundred and sixty metres was intact 
and showed no visible sign of damage. Naumov and his 
men were waiting for instructions. 

Novikov and Usoltsev looked at Andrei as if expect- 
ing a miracle. And suddenly Andrei’s face broke into a 
broad calm smile. It was indeed something approaching 
a miracle. God knows what an effort that smile cost him. 
He placed his hand on Novikov’s shoulder. There was 
only one way out—to call Maya Ustinova and ask her 
to make a reckoning by her methad. Perhaps she would 
succeed in locating this confounded break, at any rate 
to within five or six metres. 

Novikov clasped his head in his hands. 

“But that’s a disgrace! It’s capitulation!”’ 

“Yes ...”’ Usoltsev said sadly. 

“The laboratory is responsible for getting the repair 
done,’ Andrei whispered quickly. “Stop panicking. Is if 
really such a disaster?” | 

Novikov frowned in despair. 

“After everything that’s happened, I can’t ask her. | 


just can't!” 
The voice of the head of the naval designing office 
reached them from the hall: ‘“...The accuracy achieved 


by the locator exceeds that obtained by all other meth- 
ods....° 

Andrei bent towards Nina who was sitting at the end 
of the row and asked her to fetch Maya. 

Novikov and Usoltsev retired to the back of the room. 
It was unbearable to listen to the speakers now. Victory, 
it seemed, could be far more bitter than any defeat. 

In a few words Andrei told Maya what had happened. 
Maya slowly raised her head and met his glance. The 
dry feverish gleam in her clear eyes expressed mingled 
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repentance, joy, friendly sympathy, and gratitude for 
Andrei’s trust in her at this critical moment. 

She tried to say something but could not control] her 
lips. Sighing deeply, she gripped Andrei’s hand very 
hard. She called Nina, went and spoke to Novikov and 
Usoltsev, and all four of them descended the marble 
Staircase at a run. 

Andrei watched them sadly. 

Should he refuse to sum up the debate? Cowardice. 
But suppose the locator’s error was not just a matter of 
chance? 

“T call upon the inventor to sum up the debate,” the 
chairman announced. 

Andrei went on to the platform. He put the breakdown 
report on the desk in front of him. In blue ink (Novikov’s 
fountain-pen) was written: “The cable was examined 
and no defect discovered at 160 metres.” Signed.... 

Now he would read out the report and the trust in the 
locator that had been won with such difficulty would be 
shattered. For the thousandth time he asked himself 
whether he believed in his locator and for the thousandth 
time he answered: I do. No reports could destroy his con- 
viction. It might be just a chance error. Then ought he 
to read out the report now or not? 

Between the heavy folds of the crimson curtain he 
could see the dark blue of the windows. Out there, in 
the snowy darkness, his comrades were working. They 
must have called in at the laboratory alreadv. Maya had 
collected her instruments. They were on their wav to 
the pit. They were sitting in the car, without speaking. 
Naumov and his team were pushing the blower up to the 
280-metre mark, near the fence. But where were they to 
dig? On the other side of the fence? On this side? They 
had to take their chance over a distance of twenty or 
thirty metres. If only Maya could get the reading a Iittle 
more precise. 
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Andrei looked around him. Smorodin was sitting in 
subdued silence. Anechka had come in quietly, her eyes 
red from crying. Krivitsky was eyeing him sharply. Had 
he guessed? Faleyev was winking: “Go in and finish 
them off!” 

He was right there. Quite apart from his fight for the 
locator, he ought to expose Tonkov and his school in 
general. Let people hear the truth about him once more. 
Andrei looked up and braced his shoulders; his hands 
clenched in his pockets. 

“What is Professor Tonkov’s latest book about? 
Twenty pages dealing with cases that occur once in a 
hundred years. For another fifteen pages the professor 
dilates on the theory of cases that occur once in two 
hundred years. Finally there are ten pages about cases 
that have never occurred at all. In that book you will 
find everything—what will happen if a crow perches on 
an insulator and what the difference will be if it’s not a 
crow but a sparrow. There’s only one thing lacking. Our 
life. How to deal with breakdowns, how to forestall them. 
Professor Tonkov calls himself the head of a school. In 
the past few years his pupils have submitted successful 
theses and written about twenty books. But who out of 
the people sitling here uses those books? No one. Pro- 
fessor Tonkov realized that production might show him 
up as a scientist. So he decided to get his claws on pro- 
duction. But, as you see, he’s failed....” 

Then Andrei started giving quick answers to points 
that had been brought up during the debate. The long- 
distance man nodded with satisfaction. His last doubts 
had been swept away by Andrei’s relentless logic. Then 
Andrei agreed with remarks that had been made about 
shortcomings in the locator, and taking the fence at a 
run—it was easier that way—said, “Concerning the 
practical application of the locator. Unfortunately, our 
first attempt has been a failure.” He picked up the report 
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and began to read it. In spite of himself his voice 
changed. A sigh of disappointment ran through the audi- 
ence. Smorodin and the other Tonkovites brightened up 
and began to make remarks. People snapped at them, 
but somehow half-heartedly. Their confidence had been 
checked at its peak. 

Everything Andrei did after that he did purely 
mechanically. He answered questions, he said there.had 
been a slip, an accident. He listened to consolations, 
gave someone his telephone number. Odintsov and Timo- 
fei Yefimovich insisted that no serious work was ever 
accomplished without such lapses and Andrei, crest- 
fallen, thanked them for their sympathy. As he did so, 
he looked at the audience drifting disappointedly out of 
the hall. A large group had gathered round Smorodin,. 
who was telling them something in loud, cheerful tones. 
The laboratory engineers were standing together at a 
distance, talking quietly among themselves. Andrei re- 
flected that he ought to go and speak to them. But alk 
his feelings were somehow numbed and dull. The only 
thing he really wanted was to get away, to take Marina 
with him and get away, to be with her alone. 


CHAPTER FORT Y-ONE 


On the eve of the debate Andrei had told Marina that 
if everything went off well he would have some friends 
round in the evening and they would celebrate the vic- 
tory. He had made her promise that she would come too. 
Marina herself had been looking forward to meeting 
Andrei’s friends, to entering a part of his life that had 
till now remained closed to her. 

But after the debate Andrei took her away somewhere 
across the river, to a little garden where by the light of 
an accumulator lamp people were working in a pit; the 
blower was thumping, and pneumatic drills were ham- 
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mering on the frozen earth. All the way Marina had pes- 
tered Andrei with questions. She had to find out what 
had happened, so that she could comfort him somehow. 
Andrei’s listless answers scared her. 

Andrei ran to the pit. Marina walked up and down the 
icy pavement. Her feet were cold and she was hungry, 
but worst of all was the knowledge that she could do 
nothing to help. She looked at her watch. It was ten to 
eleven. Andrei had forgotten all about her. Good. She 
was willing to stay here all night. And she was glad that 
her feet were cold and she was hungry; it gave her at 
Jeast some share in the common misfortune. 

At a quarter past eleven she gave in. Ashamed of her 
own weakness, slie slipped into a shop on the corner. It 
was warm there. Standing at the counter, she rubbed 
her hands and the warmth made her fingers ache. She 
bought a stale jam pie. It was awful to think of going 
outside again, but for that very reason she did not allow 
herself to stay in the shop for another minute. 

Andrei was leaning against the wall where they had 
parted. Before him stood a girl in a tattered grey wadded 
jacket that was too big for her. 

“Why thank us?... Don’t upset yourself so,” she was 
saying imploringly. 

She noticed Marina and fell silent. Then she gave 
her a sharp look and shook Andrei’s hand abruptly. He 
took Marina’s arm without speaking and they walked 
away. 

“Well?” Marina asked. | 

“The break was at 281 metres.” He squeezed her elbow 
painfully. ‘“‘But I still don’t believe it. There must be 
something wrong somewhere. The locator couldn’t have 
made a mistake. The principle’s right. Isn’t it?” 

“You know what, let’s go to your place,” Marina 
suggested. ‘You'll be able to sit down and think things 
out.” 
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Grief can make people selfish. Andrei accepted her sug- 
gestion as a matter of course, without gratitude or joy. 


Nina stood on the pavement, dirty and tired out, 
watching Andrei walk away with another woman. That 
woman was holding his arm. That woman was comfort- 
ing him. Nina pulled a handkerchief out of her pocket 
and wiped her muddy hands wearily. Sasha was watch- 
ing her from a distance. He understood what was going 
on in her heart, and he felt sorry and hurt for her. He 
had never seen her so downcast before and he had never 
loved her so much as he did now. It was a love that in- 
cluded everything—jealousy, grief at the failure of the 
locator,. pride. It embraced and stood above them all. If 
Nina knew how much he loved her, surely she would not 
be so miserable. 

He saw her home. 

‘“T’m sorry for Andrei Nikolayevich,” he said. “Fancy 
it happening like this.... What rotten luck.” 

“There are plenty of people to be sorry for him with- 
out us,” she said fiercely. 

Sasha shook his head sadly and seriously. 

‘Why don’t you be frank with me?” 

When they were nearing her house, Nina said, “It’s all 
the same to me now. I shall go to the institute.” 

With the calm strength that sometimes came to him 
in moments of extremity, Sasha said, “You know that I 
love you.” | 

“TI know,” she said sadly and tenderly. 

They stood for a long time with lowered heads. 

“I see,” he said. ‘Well, it’s no good talking about it.” 

She held out her hand. He pressed each of her cold 
mud-smeared fingers. 

“They’ve built a new ski-jump in Osinovka.... Nina, 
surely you realize it’s all over for you now?... Can't 
you think of anybody else?” 
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She was about to say something in reply, but changed 
her mind. He realized that her feelings for Andrei were 
unaltered. 

She clasped his shoulders, drew him towards her and 
kissed his cheek. He felt he could have cried. 


As they silently mounted the steps of Andrei’s house, 
Marina pictured quite clearly how different the visit: 
might have been; she imagined quite a different silence, 
not oppressive but thrilling. | 

“This is Marina, Dad,’ Andrei said absently. Yes, 
that would have happened differently too. He would have 
been embarrassed, and everything. would have been some- 
how significant and wonderful. Andrei’s father would 
not have glanced at her so hurriedly, and would not have 
started asking Andrei at once what had happened; he 
would have felt how much this girl meant to his son. 

And Andrei would not have left her alone, would not 
have gone away with his father and sister into the liv- 
ing room. He would have taken her shyly to his own 
room and everything there would have seemed to them 
full of a special meaning. 

She was hurt. This moment would never come again. 
There would be something else, of course, another kind 
of happiness, but not this. 

The bride-to-be meets the family, she thought bitterly, 
on the brink of tears. 

But she had no right now to her own grief. 

An hour passed. They were together. Andrei kept pac- 
ing about the room, sitting down, glancing at papers, 
then jumping up and pacing about again. 

“It can’t be,” he repeated. “It can’t be. Everything 
is right.” 

‘Try to think of something else for a minute,’ Marina 
said. “Surely you don’t give way to despair so easily? 
And... well, you’re not much of a host.” 
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He seemed to come to himself. He went to the kitchen 
and brought back some food and a bottle of wine from 
the store that had been laid by for this special evening. 
Marina ,ate with appetite and talked animatedly about 
her impressions of Odintsov. Andrei poured the wine and 
they drank to the old man’s health. 

“T didn’t have time to introduce you to him. Would you 
like to go and see him one day? He’d be very glad to 
see us.” 

“Yes, we must. You'll spend the whole evening talk- 
ing about your impulses again.” 

They drank and Andrei gave Marina a long serious 
look. 

“Listen, Marina, do you believe in me?” 

“Yes,’’ she answered with simple seriousness. 

But that was not enough for him. 

“They all went away so disappointed. They don't 
believe in me now. How can I get it all back?... But 
I am right!” He thumped on the table. ‘“I’d stake my 
life on it!” And he looked sharply and questioningly at 
her. 

She felt she was the stronger. She comforted him as 
best she could, warmly but clumsily, first offending him 
with pity and then passionately soothing away its sting. 
She was happy merely because he needed her now, 
needed her disjointed foolish words. 

“You'll think of something. Perhaps even tomorrow,” 
she said to him, as if to a child. “Itll dawn on you. 
Things like that always come suddenly. What are you 
getting so upset about? You weren’t working on it alone. 
If there had been a mistake, other people would have 
noticed it too. You’ll see, everything will turn out wonder- 
fully and you'll be ashamed to think what a cry- 
baby you were....” 

The telephone rang. Andrei went out into the passage. 
His voice came louder and louder, asking something over 
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and over again. A few minutes later he appeared in hat 
and overcoat. 

‘Marina, Naumov’s been on the phone. Something’s 
happened out there. I’m going. You'll wait for me, 
wont you?’ 

She blushed. 

‘Marina, please. I'll probably be back soon.” 

“But I can’t stay. Don’t you understand... .” 

Not listening to her, he turned and ran. The front door 
banged. 

For a time Marina sat, stretching her legs wearily, 
her hands clasped behind her head. Then she got up and 
walked about the room. She touched the chairs, the book- 
shelves, as if to assure herself they were real. Sitting on 
the edge of a chair, she switched on the table lamp and 
tried to imagine how Andrei worked here, at his desk. 
She picked up a pen, then a slide rule. She frowned. On 
the green paper that covered the desk there were several 
rough ink sketches of a woman’s profile. She laughed. 
She was not so snub-nosed as that; her nose was really 
quite straight. And she hadn’t got a double chin either; 
but the main thing, the outline of the face—her face— 
was correct. 

And beside it was her telephone number. 

The things in the room seemed to come to life and vie 
with each other in telling their story. An old penknife 
showed her its open blade caked with dry blobs of ink. 
A thick curved needle gleamed in a ball of black darning 
thread. Only a man could handle such a monster. 

Funnily enough, this room was for some reason not a 
strange room. In her mind’s eye she re-arranged the 
furniture, hung curtains in the windows, decorated them 
with flowers. 

On the desk stood a photograph of a girl throwing a 
ball. The photograph was dusty. Marina wiped it and 
put it back in its place. 
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This room, so eloquent of Andrei’s habits and char- 
acter, somehow opened a door into her future. 

Perhaps she would sit like this and wait for Andrei. 
He would forget about her because of his work. He was 
tractable, considerate, gentle, while everything was go- 
ing well for him. He loved her and would gladly, with- 
out a murmur, obey her in everything. But if she stood in 
his way, he would drive forward like a tank, he would 
not spare even her. Was that what she had dreamed of? 
Would she be happy? Would she be able to stand it? 
Yes, she answered herself. But why do I need this? Why 
must I understand everything? Why must I submit? I 
want to be strong like him. It’s the hardest and most 
precious thing in life. But was it really so hard when 
you were in love? 

She had never loved anyone so much. But as the min- 
utes passed, a feeling of resentment and hurt pride made 
her think of going away. Where was this joy that she 
thought she had won? Where was all that she had 
dreamed of? I’ll go away. I'll go away, and then.... 


Andrei ran through the deserted streets. His breath 
gave out and he fell into a walk, then started running 
again. He had lorgotlen to put on galoshes. His shoes 
had no grip and once he fell. He hadn’t even the luck to 
find a taxi. 

Naumov and Yakushev were waiting for him in the 
transformer shed. A drowsy warmth rose from the heated 
casing of the transformer. Seated on a wooden rack, 
Yakushev was snoring with his mouth open. Andrei 
knocked the snow off his shoes on the door-step and came 
in, showing no sign of his impatience. That was an in- 
violable custom—electricians never hurried. 

Naumov, as usual, politely offered him one of his home- 
made cigarettes, lighted up himself, and between puffs 
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reported that the cable was repaired and in operation. 
The hostel had light again. 

Andrei knew this, but he said, “That was quick work.” 

Naumov grinned with satisfaction. “It was quick all 
right, but something doubtful’s come up. Before repair- 
ing the cable, I tested the insulation on both sides of 
the break. On one side the insulation’s good. On the 
other it’s not so good. Not bad, you know, but.... Well, 
anyhow it’ll do. As you see, we’ve switched on and the 
cable’s standing up to it. But there’s a weak spot in the 
insulation on the side where the locator indicated... .” 

‘Has the pit at one-sixty been filled in?” Andrei asked. 

‘‘No, I didn’t have it done. The men were tired, they’ll 
do it tomorrow morning.” 

“But you examined it, didn’t you? The cable was in- 
tact at that spot?” 

“The cable was sound all right,’ Naumov assented. 
‘Sound on the outside.” 

Andrei frowned. 

“Perhaps we'll have another look?” he began uncer- 
tainly. 

‘T’ve looked already. When everyone had gone, I went 
down and had a look,” Naumov said. “It was after that 
I phoned you. Must have got you out of bed?” 

‘No, I didn’t feel like sleeping,’ Andrei said calmly. 

“The earth in the pit looks as if it’s settled recently. 
There’s been a strain on the cable in that spot.” 

Andrei waited patiently. Naumov twisted the peak of 
his cap till it was almost perpendicular. 

“Andrei Nikolayevich, mavbe we'll, you know—cut the 
cable?” Naumov asked quietly. 

‘Yes,’ Andrei said, his eyes gleaming. “We'll open it 
up and have a look, eh? That’s right, Naumov, maybe 
that’ll give us the answer to the riddle. Anything might 
have happened.” 

“That’s so, but.... You see, cutting a sound cable’s 
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not something I'll get a pat on the back for. We'll have 
to put in a patch after that.” 

“Have you got any cable for a patch?” Andrei asked. 

Naumov grinned. “It’s all ready.” 

“But that means switching off the hostel’s current 
again. Damn it, I forgot! How can we manage?” 

“Don’t let that worry you.” Naumov was smiling. He 
took out his big pocket watch. “I warned the warden 
we'd be switching them off again after one o’clock, till 
the morning.” 

Apparently Naumov had foreseen and prepared every- 
thing. Only workers were lacking. Andrei sent Yakushev 
to phone Novikov; he must come at once and pick up 
Sasha and Usoltsev on the way. 

Naumov switched off the current. They took shovels 
and made for the church. A young moon had risen. The 
snow was green and the earth blue. To cut the cable and 
insert a fresh piece, the pit had to be widened. Their 
shovels rang on the frozen earth. Andrei soon took off 
his coat and hung it on a tree. 

They worked in silence. Yakushev returned and started 
breaking the hard lumps of earth with a crow-bar. Novi- 
kov, Sasha, and Usoltsev arrived together in a taxi. Usol- 
tsev was Sleepy and out of humour. Novikov was enjoy- 
ing the excitement and suspense of the situation. 

“What did you expect, Usoltsev? Such are the vagaries 
of science!”’ he proclaimed, waving his shovel. ‘“‘This is 
how we get to the truth. Dig away. The truth’s down 
there, at the bottom.” 

Yakushev made a fire, and heated the cable insulation 
paste and the solder. The yellow light of the flames 
played on their red perspiring faces. They took turns at 
the digging. Novikov and Andrei soon had wet feet. The 
prudent Usoltsev had come in an old pair of top-boots. 
It was two in the morning when Naumov took his hack- 
saw and, sitting at the bottom of the pit, started to saw 
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through the cable. Leaning on their shovels, they all 
listened to the grinding shriek of torn metal. 

The warm flexible length of cable that had been cut 
out was taken to the shed. Naumov removed its pro- 
tective covering and carefully unwound the resinous jute 
fibre. The fresh scent of distant forests filled the shed. 
There was a gleam of lead. Naumov cut neatly through 
the lead sheath, bent ‘t back, took out the cable wrapped 
in yellow paper, and held it up to the light. Jostling each 
other and craning their necks, they peered at the waxy 
surface of the paper. 

“That’s it! There it is!” several voices, both loud and 
soft, spoke at once. In the middle of the cable a dark blot 
was scorched on the paper. The blot passed through 
dozens of layers of paper to the copper veins of the cable, 
letting the electric current leak away. 

The process of destruction had only just begun. Like an 
ulcer, it was paralyzing the healthy cells of the insula- 
tion. The cable was doomed. 

“In two or three weeks there would have been a break- 
down,” Naumov said grimly. 

“So the locator was right,” Novikov shouted. “Right! 
Colossal!” | 

He thumped Naumov on the shoulder and grabbed 
Andrei’s hand in both of his. 

‘Andrei Nikolayevich!” Sasha said in a faint voice. 

Happiness glowed in their faces. Naumov took off his 
cap; its crumpled peak could not express such joy. They 
shook hands, vying with each other in recalling the 
events of the evening. It was a very unusual case. Two 
breaks at once. The locator had indicated the nearest. 
They interrupted each other, explaining why the locator 
had shown such a small peak at 280.... Look out, Ton- 
kov! Good old locator, it didn’t let us down. ... And who 
thought of checking up? Naumov. Good old Naumov. 
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Think what would have happened but for him. What 
could we have done to prove we were right? 

Only now did they notice what a state they were in; 
Andrei’s best suit was caked with mud. 

The cable had to be patched up. Naumov assured them 
that he and Yakushev could manage, but of course every- 
one went out to the pit to help. 

Andrei went back to the shed and crouched over the 
unwrapped cable. 

“What does this mean then?...” he muttered with 
dry lips. 

He got up and went out into the garden and, ignoring 
the paths, strode back to the fire. He picked up his shovel 
again. Usoltsev started saying something to him about 
wet feet and catching cold. He waved him aside. 

‘Wait a minute. Wait,” he kept repeating, throwing 
earth into the pit. “Wait.” 

He was so wrapped in thought that he did not notice 
when the pit had been filled. A roar of laughter halted 
him. Apparently he had started throwing soil off the pit 
on to the heap again. 

Andrei stood on the dirty trampled snow, holding a 
shovelful of reddish earth. 

“Wait a minute,” he said loudly. “What does this mean 
then? So the locator can detect breaks that are only 
future breaks? Isn’t that so? Why didn’t you tell me?!” 

Why hadn’t they thought of that before? Anyone could 
see it, even the sleepy Yakushev. Envy, a good kind of 
envy, stung Novikov painfully—why hadn’t he grasped 
something that was so obvious? What a simpleton. 

Simplicity, especially the obvious variety, is the most 
complex thing in science. It appears at the end of a long 
and tortuous path. The electric lamp is far simpler than 
were the first arc lamps. It took hundreds of years to 
travel from the cumbersome water-wheel to the small 
simple turbine. 
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It was half past two when Naumov switched on the 
cable. Lights flashed on in several windows oi the stu- 
dent’s hostel. 

“Burn on,” said Andrei. “You're all right now.” 

“A good noggin of vodka as a protective measure 
would be the thing now,” Naumov said. 

They all felt how the cold had got into them. 

“Look here, chaps,’’ Andrei said. “Come back to my 
place. I just happen to have got something laid by.” 

And then for the first time he remembered Marina. 
Surely she hadn’t gone? Yes, she had.... She had said 
something about that. Yes, of course.... How could I? 
Oh well, I couldn’t help it. 

Occasional street lamps swayed in the cold wind. 
Tramway men were welding rails. The glare of arcs 
reached the clouds. On the other side of the garden, 
night-lights glowed dully in the windows of a hospital. 
Furnaces were roaring in a brightly-lit bakery and the 
cheerful smell of freshly-baked bread filled the street. 
Even in the dead of night the sky above the city was 
lighted by thousands of electric lamps. Night retreated 
powerlessly before them. There were millions of them. 
Somewhere in Vladivostok they were now handing over 
their watch to the dazzling morning sun. They shone 
over the boundless expanse of the Soviet land, in towns, 
large and small, in villages, on the frontier, in mines.... 
From now on nothing would extinguish those lights. Let 
the underground trains, the factory motors, the electric 
furnaces work on peacefully. Let the turbines hum, the 
cables would carry their current safely. Peace to the 
labour of this kind and powerful land, the land, which, 
like an invisible power station, generates power and 
light for all the toilers of the Earth! 

Six men who knew that would be so walked down a 
dark street. That day they had won a decisive battle for 
light. None of them spoke any lofty, high-flown words. 
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They wanted to get warm and drink vodka. They sniffed 
to stop their noses running and pushed their dirty frost- 
chapped hands deep in their pockets. 


While the guests were taking off their clothes in the 
hall, Andrei slipped into his own room. Marina was 
asleep, rolled up in a ball on the sofa. It took her some 
time to grasp what Andrei was talking about. Then she 
brightened up, kissed him. on the eyes, and gasped in 
horror when he told her about the guests. 

‘“You’re mad! What about me? I must go home at 
once....” 

Marina would hear no excuses and listened horror- 
stricken to the voices in the hall. 

She took refuge in the kitchen to put herself tidy and 
came out when everyone, having washed, was sitting 
round smoking, with eager eyes on the bottles in An- 
drei’s hands. 

Her face was fresh and powdered, her lips tightly 
pressed. She entered warily and with deliberate haughti- 
ness. 

They greeted her in silence. She knew none of them 
and none of them knew her. Novikov hastily buttoned 
his jacket and rose, gallant as ever. 

Andrei paled slightly. ‘This is my wife, comrades— 
Marina Sergeyevna,” he said, taking her arm. 

Novikov coughed and looked at Sasha. The ingenuous 
Usoltsev said, ‘But I thought you were a bachelor, An- 
drei Nikolayevich.” 

Marina snatched her hand away and started laying the 
table. Her shining eyes were like mirrors, reflecting 
everything but expressing nothing. Without waiting for 
sandwiches, the men drank the first glass to her health 

Regrets were expressed that Borisov was not present. 
A second glass was drunk “as a protective measure.” 

“Terrible thing, coming in like this in the middle of 
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the night. Such a nuisance for the hostess,’’ Naumov 
said in distress. 

“Never mind, I’m used to it,” Marina laughed. 

‘You're a lucky man, Andrei Nikolayevich,” said Usol- 
tsev. “Mine would have left us on the door-step.” 

Marina put food on their plates, joked and smiled, 
avoiding Andrei’s questioning glance. They talked about 
the events of the night. Maya Ustinova had acted like a 
real comrade over the testing. No spite, no gloating. Nina 
Tsvetkova hadn’t been able to resist a dig or two. But 
they had been directed mainly against Sasha. 

‘“‘Why me?” Sasha protested, shrugging. 

They all laughed and Novikov said, “Planning a wed- 
ding on the quiet, eh? Like some other friends of ours!” 

‘‘Maybe,” Sasha answered glumly. 

“Ustinova’s result was quite accurate, you know,” 
Naumov said. “Three metres either way.” 

They magnanimously agreed that she really had man- 
aged to make a few improvements in Tonkov’s method. 

“Nothing compared with ours, of course,” Sasha said. 

“Well, Andrei Nikolayevich,’ Naumov reasoned. ‘So 
we can say not only exactly where the breaks are, but 
where they’re going to be, eh?” 

Sasha shook the drowsy Yakushev. 

“Think of it, every line will have one of our locators. 
You know how important that will be! Transmission 
lines thousands of kilometres long.” 

They were carried away by their dreams. Telegraph 
lines, telephones.... There would be instruments for ex- 
amining the windings of all kinds of electrical machines. 
The magnificence of the future lifted their tired heads to 
dizzy heights. 

Andrei started saying that the new qualities of the 
locator must be investigated at once. 

Novikov sighed. 

“Now it’s started. More arguing with the technical 
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department. More racking your brains over formulas. 
More worry.” 

“Comrade Usoltsev, start drawing up the plan tomor- 
row,’ Andrei said. 

“Not tomorrow, but today,” Usoltsev rose with a sigh. 

The guests had left. The room was stuffy with smoke. 
Andrei opened the window. Frosty air poured on to the 
window-sill. Marina was standing very still by the book- 
case. Andrei stepped slowly towards her, took her hand, 
bent down and kissed it. 

“Thanks, Marina,” he said, still not dating to look 
her in the eyes. 

His voice trembled. Marina saw a vein beating quick- 
ly in his bowed neck. 

He stood in an absurd uncomfortable attitude, bend- 
ing forward and pressing her hand to his rough warm 
cheek. 

‘How dare you...” she started the prepared phrase 
and stopped, not knowing why she should say it. 

He was about to straighten up, but Marina placed her 
free hand on his head, afraid that he would see her face, 
afraid that she would give way and burst into tears. 

“But it really was a disgrace,’ she said, summoning 
up what was left of her anger. There was enough only 
for that phrase. 

He raised his head. Her glance met his, happy and a 
little ashamed and still angry. 

“Well ... how shall I look now in front of your family, 
in front of everyone?...” 

He answered, laughing, ‘‘We’ll go to the registry of- 
fice tomorrow. We’ll drive from one registry office to an- 
other and get our names down ten times, twenty 
times....” 

“Do you think that’s all that matters? How lightly you 
treat things.... Don’t you realize that the hardest part 
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is still to come. Who can say how we'll get on to- 
gether....” 

“We'll get on fine. But...” he hesitated. 

“What do you mean?” 

Andrei blushed. 

“T still can’t forget it all. You saw that grin on Smoro- 
din’s face. Just try and convince them all now. And Bo- 
risov won’t be with us any more.” 

For a long time they did not speak,-watching the frosty 
air stream in through the open window. 

“T thought so,” Marina said thoughtfully. 

Andrei suddenly laughed and took -Marina by the 
shoulders. 

“Let it be so. All the same I’m happy.” 

“Yes,” she said, her eyes fixed on him seriously, un- 
smilingly. ‘““This must be what happiness is.” 
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